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Tris Work has not had the advantaggfof a revision by tis duthor 
whilst passing through tho press, Afr, Koono ts at his post in 
India. It has not, therefore, been possible to consult his wishes 
in the matter of transliteration, nor could they be always gathered 
from the MS., which in parts had beon transcribed by an arnanuensis, 
In fairly familiar words, where no doubt as to pronunciation could 
arise, popular spelling has beon adopted, and diaeritital points have 


been omitted. 





Me. Keewe has wished the following intimation to bo mada: 


Tt is not necessary to give a list of all tho authoritics that 
have boon consulted in this Work. Bosides original reooyds and 
books in tho Persian, Zrenoh, English, and Spantsh languages, 
continuous and invaluabio aid has boon derived from tha ' tistahy 
of India? byrTliot and Dowson, This Work, in oight volumes, 
contains copious translated ewtracts fvom all the best historians of 
Mohamadan India, many of which aro now accessible for tho jirst 
time, It may, indeod, be truly said that tts complotion pute the 
subjoot upon an entirely now basis, and forms tho best justification 
Sor the publication of the present chapters, The constant sympathy 
and aid of the late Principal Bloohmann, ALA, of tho Caloutla 
Madrisa, demand warm acknowledgment, Tfis death has caused a 
Blank in the ranks of Oviental scholarship thgg tuill not soon bo 


filled.” 
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‘TTL, Duvay axpeo” 


Taw object of the’ following pagos is to slow, ina 
‘series of monographs, tho character, opochs, and 
incidents in tho history of tho, Empire established in 
Hindustan by the Chughtai Tartars, ‘Theso chapfers 
cover the timo from the invasion of Babar to tho-death 
of Alamgir IZ, and the campaign of 1760-1. Av. 
attempt “has been “made to show tho’ state of the 
pountry under Mughal rule, and tho veasons why, with 
many ‘g9ot: qualities, the ITouse: of ‘Laimur ultimately 
failed-to form a durablo dominion, Tho frst oxtivlo Is 
devoted, to a suntmary of the subject of the whole 
atudy. The second gives a briof account of tho origin 
of: the family, and tho first foundation of thoir: power 
South of vt o Himéla Alps: ‘Tho third displa, 19 tho. 
consolidation } the fourth and fifth exhibit tho oquili« 
‘brium ; thé Sixth describos the beginnings of weaknoss.: 
In the soventli and: cighth are shown thé hastening 
decomposition ‘Of the unwieldy and ill-gover ned Emypitos 
white the acgount of the Campaign of Panipat furnishes 
mngiger fc for the: ninth? and. ast. “Ty whole will replaco 


ape y 


jthe first Boolesof the * Fall of the Mighal nbbivey 
by the’ sare author, aud the ‘rest’ of that work will 


serve to complete a popular’ statement of , the” History 
of. Hindustan for ‘the three centurics next preceditte 
‘British rule. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE MAP. 
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Tarn - accompanying map is an attempt to show, 
hpproximatoly, the state of the Chuglitai possessions 
in. Hindustan.and the Deccan, wlien ‘that Empire was 
‘n'tts ‘firmest and raost compact condition, say, tawgrds 
htie end of the first half of the soventoonth ccatury, 
when the principal Haropean travellers (who form 
pit best” authorities) wore in the country. Oandahar 
was lost, all claims to Balkh and Bokhara woro 
raotioally abandoned; bub Aurangabad,  Bijepur, : 
/ Bidar, cand Haidrabad wore boing rendored wibutary 
fowards the Jattor part, whilo still nominally: under 
btlior rulors, and tho usurpations of the Mahrattas 
had ‘not. yet begun to trouble the Wostori Deccan, . 
)-"Oviginally the Empire, as deseribod by Abul Fadl 
in. the 40th, year of Akbar, consisted of twolt™ subahg, 
‘posides lator-nequived territory, which had nof, al-that 
time, been. complotely organised. with tho Smpesial 
Cosmos: Ja lntor times, the number of these pr ovineds ; 
averaged iweaty 5. for, though Hier WO as many as’, 
A twecty-eovon. namod.in somo lists, yet thoy aro aither 
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produced by splitting lesser provinces, or such as were 
never held all at one period, The land,revonue of the 
twelyo subuhs is stated by Abul Puzl to have aggre- 
gatod over nine krors of rupecs, a su, which, in ‘his 
dolailed lists, ewith tho addition of land and sea- 
customs and ‘income derived from the inorganized 
provinces of Sindh and Kashmir, he brings to nearly 
‘ono kror more, or say, Rs. 99,618,850. A large but 
‘Anascertained contribution must also bé allowed in 
the services of the Bumi (or “landwehr’’)—a large inp 
regular militia of horso, foot, and artillery, assessed on 
the various districts independent of the levies main 
tained by tho Mansabdars and tho standing army oj 
the Crown. } 
~ It would be indecorous.to omit the mention of 
Mr. I. Thomas, F.R.8. in this connection. Thai 
distinguished scholar and numismatist has; on ca 
oceddions (see his ‘‘ Prinsep,” vol. ii, his “ Chron- 
icles,” and  Reyonue Resourees ”), made offorts to 
bring the figures of the “ Ain” into harmony with’ 
estimates elsewhere derived. Finding, for example, 
that an accountant of Akbar’s estimated the total 
yevonuo at 640,000,000 tankas, Mx, Thomas conclude! 
that thiS equals £32,000,000 sterling, and hence cons 
‘udes that Abul I'uzl has meant to state double the 
‘ures that he has stated, and that this must be doubled 
in, by tho addition of what in modern Anglo- 9 

ian parlance is galled Separate Re¥enue.” Bour 

es ten however would not yield thirtyolwoy 5 but 4 


‘se 
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forty—even if dhe oxchango valuo af ton rupoos is” 
one poursl Egglish could be proved to havo obtained 
in Akbar'g time, of which there is no proof, Moreover, 
the proposed smenrdation of the text (from ae threo” 
lo “six” ards of ddis) docs violenes | to all known 
versions of the “Ain Akbari,” and to the contoxt 
itself, The following is a strict translation of tho 
important words taken from Professor Blochmana’s 

‘aves -Lext. tii, p. 886:—In tho 40th year of his 
? ign, the Emperor Akbar had a decennial sottlonzont 

his dominions, atthe annual rovenue of threo arbs, 
uis ty-two krors, ninely-seven lakhs, fifty. fivo thousand 
te hundred and forty-six déms, or rapece 90,74 40,8813 
42, 5,? / » 


This tallies with othér texts including tho Lucknow 
lithograph, of Munshi Nawal Kishor, which is highly 
ae by nativo scholars, in 


. our other provittocs avo mentioned by Abul Juz; > 
namely, thoso of Multan and Tatlah, forming tho 
‘modern commissionership of Sindh, and part of the 
Yunjob; and Kashmir with Oabul, 2 mountainous 
region, assessed chicfly in kind, and chiofly valned for 
purposes of sport and luxury, s ; 

The following specification of oach provineo is 
abstracted from tho same work compared with layer 
lists, IT have not thoughh it necossary to odd tho 
figtires {vom (fe separate Zuksi Jumas or doiniled 
reit-rolly, which, though not preparod apparently quito 
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“At tho’ same mgment as the descriptive parts, do not 
excecd tho estimates there given very seriougly, scoing 
that they contain somo further items of scparato 
rovyonug, Hach province was in ares abant equal to an 
avorage Turopran. kingdom of those days. Of these 
provinces the most eastern was BENGAL, forming with 
Onissa, a vast and fertile tract assossed at about one 
anl-a-half krors of rupecs. The capital was at Gaur 
‘Or Lakhnauti, BawAar (often united withBengal under 
the.genoral title of “the Bastern Subas’’) was th 

vory finest part of the Gangetic valley, both in eli 

mate and rfatural advantages. It had, both on. ‘a 
north and south, fine mountain ranges for limits) 
abundant streams watered the soil. The namo of the 
capital i is not given in tho “ Ain”; it was probably at, 
*Patna. The land reyenue was over forty-tlvee lakhs.) 


| 


5 
ALLATABAD and Aupu, or Ovnr, often held by the 
,samo Subahdéix, resombled Bahar jn size, character, ané 
conformation. The capital of the ono was at Praydg) 
and dorived from Akbar tho namo it communicated 
1o the ontire district. ‘The capital of the othor, Audh or’ 
Ajudhia, was noar tho sito ol the modern Faizébad., The 
aggregatg land rovenuo was about a kror and-a-third, 


Agra (formerly Bidna) was a compact division, 
oxtending from Kalpi to Rewéari, and from Aligarh 
"to the pouthern boundary of Narwar. Tho chief city 
was called Agra, and tho citadel Akbar: Abad, “after, its 
founder, Bosides the metropolis, it sinlained Gane, 
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and olher walled towns, cities, and forlrcssos3 tho 
land roveyuc yas over a quarter of a million. 
Mitwa,a large province formed out of a conquered 
kingdom, strosched from the borders of Allahabad to 
those of Gujarat, and was famous for itewoods, wators, 
wild fléwors, and.fino scencry. The clinfato was much 
steomed, and its fertility proverbial. Mandu was re- 
“parded as the capital; the land revenuo exceedod sixty, 
laklis of rupees. “ 


mAénpgs (named Dindes by Akbar, in honour’ of 
his}son Dénydl) was a small but pleasarel province 
betweon the Nerbudda‘and Tapli rivors, intersoctod by 
Satpura hills, and having for capital tho ancitni 
OnG¢{ified city of Burhdnpur, so ofton montioned in the 
Sistory of medteval India, Tho land revenue was 
“jout sevgu lakhs and-a-half, ‘Tho local governor in 
{qoubled imos occupied the neighbouring fort of Asor- 
(aarh, regarded as one of tho strongest placcs in tho 
gimpire. 
1¢ Gusarfe, another old Mussulman kingdom, was of 
fyreat extent, and yielded a rovonue—inolusive of 
foustoms—which oxeccded a kror of rupeos. ‘This 
province was largely washed by the soa; and, besidos 
he native chpital, Ahmadébid, contained Baroda and 
ther largo towns. Tho Portuguese had a setilomont 
+ Surat, and made encroachments, towards the end of 
Alcpar’s réign, avor the neighbouring districts,” 
; “Rhe so-called Sudah of Armre was onc of tho largost 
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“provinees, answoring nearly to the modern Rajputéna. 
TL was divided into three principal chiclghipy: Mewar, 
Marwan, and ITarauti, corresponding to the modorn 

Rajadoms of Udaipur, Jodhpur, and, Kota Bundi. 
Other principalitics, such as Dundar (Jaipur), wero 
not apparontl} thought of much importanco by Abul 
Fuzl, as they are not named in his list. The country 
was fine, the climate healthy, and the population 
“hardy ; but the revenuc was nothing’ moro thal 
tribute estimated by Abul Fuzl at 571,000 ruppes, 
and paid (when payment could be compelled) by \tho 
Hindu chicts, who had been thoro before the Mug’ Fd 
came, and who very likely will be thore after 4 
British are gone. The emperors were fond of ¢} 
town of Ajmir, where a famous stock of Porsian dal 
yishes, or hermits (the Chistie), had iaken root. ‘Th 
also iutermarricd with tho houses of Jaipurdnd Jod) 
pur ;abut the province can only bo reckoned nominal 

aanong Subahs. . 


Duxur was a province of averago size, with a capita: 
of the samo name, and a revenuo of one and-a-halil 
krors from land. 


Lanonp was a rathor larger one, with a capital o. 
the same namo, and a revenuc of nen the sam¢ 
amount as Delhi, 


s Munrin was a long strip o of sandy country ify 


along {he loft bank of the Indus. Gupital, Mullgn 
revenue, nearly forty lakhs, 
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TATrAIL was tho vest of the Indus valley 3 the 
revenue oply about one lakh and sixty thousand 
rupees. 

KAsnurn, “she happy valley,” and the scaregly loss 
beautiful hills and dales of Canut, wore the Piedmont 
of the ‘Asian Italy, valued for their climato, sport, 


_and seenory. Tho reyonuo, given by Abul Fuzl, is 
‘estimated in sheep and rice, with the exception of | 


that of Cabul Sircar, which is stated at twenty Jakhs. 
Tijomas estimates the total yield at no less than cigltty 
lakhs. The aggregate of these itoms ameunts to a 
little below ton krors; but they include somo Siyar 
items, though how much cannot be dotermined, «fn 
or two instances in which these aro stated 






uch was the territorial constitution of the Ohughtai 
witory from the poriod of Akbar’s consolidytion 
(about the forticth year of his reign) down substan. 
tifally to the commencemont of tho conquasts of 
furungzeb. “The authoritics to whose doscriptions L 
abn indebted for tho means of comparing tho facts of 
this period, of about half-a-contury of equilibrium, 
ie enough to show that they were not absolutely 
Acourate ; bit the Bédshahndma and Bornior agree 
wa (writing abdut the ond of tho reign)# that thero wore 
iwenty provinces at the termination of tho pene 


i 2 . Ase: eee 





"tho Bddskahndna, adds Balkh and Badakshin, but the sway over thom 
vad colytaven nominal, 
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Nn 
mand that the revenues were about twenty-two krors of 
rupees, 

Im tho, palmier days of Aurungzeb, the aumbey of 
provinges wero about the same. Tho rcyonue for 1666 
(according {0° Theyenot) was 878,750,000 French 
livres; according to Manucci, whom Mr. 'Thorias pro- 
nounces “a competent witness at head-quatters,” 

827,935,050 rupees, an aggregate tallying with th 
totals.of other lisis. Of these the mean is abo 
thirty-five krors, while his total, as we sce, is neal 
thirty-two: and thero‘can be little doubt that thi 
near tho correct figure, It is not, however, so clk 
what it reprosents in the modern figures. Tt is t 
that tho rupee of those days contained about the sa) 
quantity of silver as docs that of our own days; 
we have tho positive testimony of Manucei that t 
exchange value of tho rupee in the Buropean ¢ 
rency of his day was “ érente sols,” ox fiftcon pono 
In this he is confirmed by Tavernier, who says tha 
fourtocn rupces were worth twenty-one livres tournois, 
Manucei’s (otal, thorofore, would bo scareoly wort 
twenty millions sterling. ; 










f 

wit is-a farthor question, whether the separate} 
revenuo was equal in amount, or nearly soP Thel 
answer scoms to bo that the separate revenue was 
derived from sources too vague and fluctuating to be 
so estimated. It chiefly ‘camo from oacheats ‘and Anes, 
—to speak according to European usage—andthe, 
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amount must have depended upon. tho charactor of 
the sovereign, ihe longevity of incumbonts,” and 
similar things, "to an oxtont which would mako it 
imptssible "to make an approximation for 1 any oho 
year. 

Lastly, it is to be noted that, besides tho provinces 
tnamed+ above, the empire lad, for 1 few years of 
Aurungzeb’s reign, a claim—more or less practically 
exercised—to parts of the Baldghdat, and the Malabar 
and Coromandel coasts. But those were nevor mata 
into \regularly organised Subahs, nor did, thoy ap. 
eh ees the rolls, and they soon: becamo totally 
independent, 

te following is Manuocr’s list of the provinces 
at the beginning of ihe reign of Awungzob—tho 
mumhberingsbeing brought into correspondence with 

hat of the annexed map :— a 


1—Brveap, without Orissa, wos assessed at ovor four 
krovs (which is threo times moro than in tho 
, othor lists). 


hun . ' » Rs. 1,21,50,000 
3.—Ontssa (called by Manuect “Ureha”) « — 67,07,500 
4,—Ounn (called “ eeauiaN . ss aad + 1,00,50,000 
6—Douwir . : » 1,25,50,000 
6.~A GRA, F ‘ . i » 2,22,08,660 
To—ADLATABAD  , 4 . A F « 77,388,000 
8.—DLaone . . of P . 2,82,05,000 
OX—~—Canun . . 82,07,250 
1Q,.—Armin (Rajputiina, temporarily eubju- 
» Salod and heavilf assossed) » — 19,00,600 
1f_atonnie Po. 80,28,000 


Wy ~ DMS tava, 1 ‘ 7 . F « — 99,06,250 
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16.—Guiarkr (probaly netting Customs) Rs.2, 59, 195,000 
14—Kintng 2. 1,11,06,000 
16.—Brrar . 5 . 9, 1,88,07,600 
16.—Gonnwara (no ‘ianeinent aiven in uny 
© Vist but of Aurungzeb's roign), 
“(17r-Aunuxatuan, ox a part thereof, (calle 
“Beslana” from Bighelina a hilly 
thot in the honrt of tho Mahvatta 
couniry). Tallios with estimatés of 
Tavornicr and Borniow. . » 68,865,000 
AN Aurangibid or Daulatabdd ‘ated, 
much higher in native lists. 
18-—~-Brsarur : + 6,00,00,000 
19.—TDarparinin (nob named by M cities 
probably included in “ Goleonda ”) 5,00,00,00 
20.—Brban (4, e “Nanda” aggregate in othor 
lists running from 98 lakhs to over 
two frors) . : i . 72,00,00 


Total . » Rs. 31,79,85,050 












Twill bo seon that there are discropancios, doth ay 46 a 
rating, betweon Manucci’s list and thoso derived fram 1 ngtivo sowrcos, 
But such, justa contury after the completion of Abul Fuzl’s record, 
woredhe collections recording to a European residing at tho Imporial 
Court in 2 position of trust, Io does ngt namo the Subaha always 
as thoy avo named in other lists that have come down to us; adhe 
gives some names (such as “Baker” and “Ujain ”) that aro not 


found olsowhoro. 
For some further details as to Revenue, see Note to 
Chapter I, and Appendix A. 
" N, B—This list is extracted from a paper of min 
read by tho Asiatic Socioty-of Bengal, and printed Al 
thoir Journal. 


a > cae 
* Theko four roprosont the obiof substantial acquiattiona of Amungze}, 





THE TORKS IN INDILA. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ir has begn cuslomary among historians to draw a 
broad ethnological line between thre classes ,of 
peoples in the western parts of Contral Asia—lijiks, 
Turks, and/Mongols. Thg first aro, admittedly, puro 
Aryans—handsortie, of settled habits, and speaking an. 
Indo-Gernyanic language; while the last are more 
nomad Tartars—an absoluto contrast to the TaAjrks. 
But, whem it is asserted that thero was originally w 
third rag6, equally ho&lilo to the Tujiks, yot differing 
in atau respect from the Tartars, spoaking, indeed, a 
form of the agglutinative specch, but from tho first 
isin and disposed to civilisation, the ovidonco 
is pot so strong, ‘The more the matter is looked into 
thd nyore likely will it appear that the distinction 
~yetween Turk and Mongol is not altogether a natuntl 
fistigetion, but one procecding from comparatively 
“Agent and artificial causcs—causos arising out of a 
m, more or less eqmplete, of Tajik and ‘Purtar, 
Aimeaey be goingatoo far to conclude that a Mongol is 
Py 4 Turk in embryo—a Turk little moro than 
; B 
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a civilised and circumcised Mongol or Tartar; but 
Mofigol in Purkish mouths bec@mes “ Moghdl”;* 
-the Persians, softening still furthet, ttrn it into 
“Moghul,” or “Mughal;”? and thus etho words 
* Myghal Empire” —an evident misnomer — may 
have come te be applied to the government of India 
by Tartar cdaquerors, who bad adopted Aryanmanners 
and a Somitic creed (assimilating themselves in both 
yespects to their Osmanli kindred in Eastern Europe), 
and who had kept little or nothing-of the old, wild 
Mughal, or Mongol, either in features or character, 
* The seclusion of women was part of the, tertit. 
tious (rather Semitic than Aryan, howev@ which the 
Tartars had assumed before conquering In}, ang Con- 
sjantinople, and this, being grafted ), the old 
exogamy of tho race, completed the ‘ange from 
Tartar to Turk, and laid the corner-stond, 5 peyven- 
nial weakness, as well in India a8 in hot is now 
“Turkey in Europe.” \ 

Customs aro more than blood, or ety glinate. 
Th8 antagonism between Darius and i 
still activo. Tt is not merely a matter of 
for Muscovy is, for the most part, cast of 
Morocco lies to the west of Madrid. It is uy, 4 
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Asia and America; some of the so-called * Asi, 

live in Africa and Europe. It is not ethnologila 4 

‘some of the best races on cither side spting fr is 

same stocks, The Tajik Persians are ef kin 

Prussians, Tho Magydrs are Tartars by ovigin. 

chasegl through all these disguises the Projeus is 
i 


* See Taimur's * Momoirs,” quoted bolow, 
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still, as real as evgr, though as diMonlg of idenjifiea. 
tion, Perbaps,it may best be deseribed by saying 
that there is a gulf fixed botween races coming from 
mothers vérsed in business, and races springing fvdm 
secluded and u&developed fomales. It is possibte that 
this may he a difference existing oven ‘hgtweon Turks 
and Mughals, and ono in which the advantage would 
be on the side of the savages. 

Certain it is that the foundors of what is called 
the “Mughal Smpire” were in a peculiar manner 
subject to this depressing influence. It may ho 
granted that they were descended from tho freo 
barbarian nomads of the steppos, the habitual raiders 
and slave-hunters, even in our own days still wandering 
aud robbing, who in tho days of Changoz (or Jonghez) 
Khan. exercised a sway of dovastation over a tract of 
country extending from the banks of the Vistula to 
the shores of the Japancso archipolago, But thoir 
wives wert no longer found among conterminons 
tribes of kindred habils, With a Turenian ovigin 
they had, in tho third generation from Changes 
Kliéy, began to follow the faith of Islim, and 
to take as wives or concubinos girls entirely or 
mainty of Aryan blood, often captured in prodatory 
exourigions, 

By) such a series of connections those Turks, liko 
modern congeners in the Byzantine dimpire, 
ultimately lose their Mongolian fontuyes (if 
ever fihoy lad them), and acquire the physical 
charficter of their Aryan neighbours from the western 
3 of Pamir 1o the eastern shores of tho Osspian, 
tract whichprobably formed the cradle of what, 
ol quant of a boticr name, is often called the “ Caucn 
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sian? branch pf the human race. But the change, if 
for tho better physically, cannot be.shown to have 
Improved the national character in all other dirce- 
tions. {n certain respects, indeed, the Turks were 
far fiem being the suporiors of tho&e rnder neigh- 
bours whom thoy may have onco resembled. 

All zanéna life must be bad for men at ail stages 
of their existence, In infancy and in boyhood. it 
youst be injurious to be tended with the unreasoning 
ignorance and weak indulgence of a thother knowing 
nothing, and consulting with female dependants weaker 
and more untruthful than herself, In youth it must 
be ruin to be petted and spoiled by a company of sub- 
missive slave, girls. In manhood it is a no less ovil 
that when a man retires into private life his affections 
should be put up to auction among foolish, foul com- 
petitors, full of mutual jealeusics and slanders. 

We are not left ontively to conjecture’as to the 
effect of female influonce on home lifeewhon it is 
exqted under theso unenlightened and domoralising 
conditions. That is, plainly, ay element lying at the 
yoot of all the most important features that diffeven.. 
tiate progress from stagnation; or, in tho customary, 
ifnot quite accurate phrase, Weet from Mast, Wonaa 
has done mischicf, we must sadly acknowledga under 
all forms of society ; but here is a poison working al 
,the very sourecs of human character and epnduct. 
And, if this defect be inseparable from the stala of all 





thal the inhabitants of the harem are not.oply w 
who know little or nothing of the wérld, but als 
come from tribes or nations habitually ownter's de 
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conquered, and made captive. Such gannot be the 
mothers of Lrue,heroes, 

All really great and good men have been ever sae 
to atknowledge t the obligations that they have*owed to 
their mothers. *A wise and ,culiured mothor Males 
her son participator in all the best quglitios of her 
nature by the twofold channel of blood and breeding. 
Born with the love of truth and freedom interwoven 
in his tissucs, he shows them daily developing under 
her forming haiid. 

But the sons of such mothers as Turks have often 
had, must necessarily have lacked both theso kinds of 
advautage. Among the peasantry, whero ¢ man can 
afford only one wife, and whero she has to join his 
outdoor employments, tho birth and training of the 
young will procced much as elsowherc; but among 
the familjes of tho rich,*he sons of secluded slave 
mothers nfust necds be deficient in those attributes 
that, are fenfinine in the bestsense. Equally necessary 
is it that thoy should exhibit those qualities of woman's 
unchastened nature which form her foible and dis 
eredit,| And this, accordingly, is what wo find. While 
the soy of tho well-born Russian oy ungarian (though, 
with rpuch Turanian blood) gaius as much from one 
paren as from the other, and is in all points as do- 
sorving of respect as the purest Aryan,—iho Turk, and 


both sides), mostly show nothing of their mothbrs bul 


' the ‘hay ak (though the latter be puro Aryan on. 







nd never become quit civilisod, ‘When thoy 
ave, it is from fatalism inspired by impulse. 
ability shows ilsolf in eabals, lics, and ruthless 
pigue ; their faste inclines to extravagance and 
gttation, They love bodily pleasures, are Iacile, 
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indolent, living au jour le jour. Tho traits in which 
they are wanting aro mainly thoso in which the ladies 
of Christendom usually excel—perseverance, method ; 
ths power of resisting or shaping events, and of ¢on- 
structIhg and carrying out the eflicienf administration 
of details. {There the sons of free and instructed 
women eae and maintain calm, far-soving, benefi- 
cont arrangements, those of the Turk aro for the 
most part thoughtless, procrastinative, and without 
system. 

« The early Tartars wore not exactly like this. They 
wantlered over the steppes and mountains; small, 
yellow, Mat-faced, filthy; gabbling in monosyllables, 
following a bold chief, like packs of wolves bent on 
yaven, Their dominion in Asia was tho result of a 
persistent action of want-spurring energy. That was 
the vulgar impulse that hasealways hurled the human 
deluge upon fat plains and crowded cities.” It is the 
movement of misory seeking for comfort? of hunger 
yeagning to bo fed. 

Trom the time of the terrikle Changes (who died 
1227 a.p.), to that of Tamorlano* (died 1406), ‘for 
nearly iwo centuries the “errors of tho Mughal 
helmet” were never forgotten, cithor in the valloy of 
the Oxus or in medieval Tlindusian. One ee 
followed another, each marked by reckless slaughicr, 
dill the less barbarous sank in the weariness $f the 
unending conflict, 

In 1289 a.v,, the Delhi poet, Khusru, who was for 





* Mr, Erskine admits thet Taimur wage! of tho presont Mongol ongiz,” even. 
if his pedigree, as given im tho “Turzak,” be not aimolutoly estonia. 
“His tribo had become Turk in language and manners from long Yee Jeo 
among Turks,” 
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some time in captivity with “the Myghals” thus 
describes their manners and appearance :— 

“There were more than a thousand Téidrs viding on camel, 
great “commanders in war, all with stecl-liko bodios clothed in 
cotton, faces like fi, with caps of sheopskin on shavon ‘onda, 
‘heir eyes were so sharp, they might’ have borod wf hole in a braas 
pot; their smoll was more horrible than their colotty; thoir faces 
were set on their bodies ns if they had no necks; their checks woro 
like empty leathorn bottles, full of knots and wrinkles; thelv nosos 
extended from cheek to check ; their months from oar to ear; thoir 
moustaches were of éxtravagant length, they had but acanty beuds 

‘about their chins; thoir chests wore covered with vormin, and their 
skin rough like shagveon leathor, Thoy ate dogs and pigs.” (Dow- 
son’s “ Elliot,” vol. ii, Appondix.) 


These “Turks of Kai,” as the poor poct calls them 
(Kai meaning both “nausea” and the name of a Turkigh 
tribe), were called “Mughals” in India. But they 
were not the people knows in other parts of Asia as 
Mongols, But were a derivative horde from whom 
descended the Osmanlis, since settled in Tastorn 
Europe. The confusion seems to have arison in this 
way: Mongol being the best known of tho barbarians, 
and the; western Tétdy (or Tartar) ivibes haying ovi- 
ginally come from Mongolia, euch now wave was 
* Mongal”’ (= barbarian) 10 the peoplo afflicted by 
it, while’ the members of a". in turn settling whore 
they hed conquered, and ofieh, building or ocoupying 
welled towns, intermarriod with Caucasians, and aGn, 
quirea' some of the characteristic vices of their mothors. 
Aiming, however, at what they observed of tho attit- 
butes gof civilisation, they dropped tho appollation 
~ Mowigol + and applied it in a softoned fort as 
«Mifghal” to tle horde next to their own bordors, 
And fihus it would happon that aftcr the grandsons of, 
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the filthy savages described by Kpusru had become 
tho comparatively civilised followery of, Taimur or 
Timor, they would still be “Mughals” for the yet 
softer peoples of India, though thomselves dreatling 
and ckecrating the name, After Tainur’s incursion, 
the old Musgflman Bmpiro of Delhi, itself thrown up 
two centuries previously by an earlicr northern wave, 
never recovered from the shock. The Lodi dynasty 
(a brief Pathan race) took up the crumbling fragments 
in the Afleonth century, The Turkish Empire in 
Qentral Asia broke up during the same period. Ever 

.8ince the Turks had been expelled from China in the 
second century after Christ, they had been gradually 
but slowly diifting westward; the Seljukian branch 
went the farthest; the Kais followed them, and founded 
the Osmanli Empire in Asia Minor, ‘The Chaghatai 
or Chughtai section, first weder the gou of Changez, so ° 
named, and afterwards under Taimur, held sway in 
Persia and Bokhéva for about two hundred years, till 
havjng become Aryanised and softened, it was in its 
turn overthrown. In Persia tho Tajiks reeovorad the 
sway of their own land ; the Uzbeks, a scparato Tartar 
tribe, perhaps of mixed origin, oceupied Boklitra and 

/dvove the Turks forth to seck fresh fortunes. 

"In the following pages, therefore, the word © Turk” 
musi bo understood as meaning a Mussalman Tartar 
svho has become partly Aryanised in features ahd habits, 
but has still clung to some survival of exogamd 8 ten» 
dencies in marriage, from which, indeed, Aryanisation 
would not necessarily wean them. 

Th the introduction to My. Brskine’s “.istpry of 
India” will be found a resumé of almost all thatis to 
de learned from Oriental or Buropean sovlrces ts to® 
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the history of thg Chughtais. ‘For {ho purposo of 
the presenf study, it will be sufficient to quote with 
entire acquiescence the following sentences :— 


The Turks havo in dilferont agos extended thoiv inlluonce into 
the moro cultavatod regions of tho gost, somotimos acting th banda 
by direct fo1c0, sometimes mdrvidually, unnided*exeopt by the in» 
herent powers of their mmds, Several of their smallor txibos which 
found thew way to the sonth wore at. an carly ponod entertained in 
tho service of the Avabinn Khelifs of Bagdad; and many private 
adventurers sought wealth and distinction by talcing servico in tho 
armies of different Asiatic pumees. Nuwbors of the hardy race wore 
evon purchased as slaves by those monaichs and embodied as thoir 
hife-guards, or educated im theix palaces as trusty and confidontial 
servants Those in course of tamo rose to bo thow ehof mimstors, tho 
gonorals of thelr armics and governors of thoir provineos; and in 
the decline of tho Khalifate, tho principal vevolutions offectod in 
the empiro, whether in the palace or the fold, wore conductedr»by 
thom.* In a similar manner tho kingdom of Gazni camo into tho 
possession of Sabaktomn, a Toyfish slave, whoso son, Sulian Mah- 
mud, not oily extonded his ompire to tho Oxus and the Caspian, 
but carried his victorious arms many timas into the centro of Tndia, 

“Few vaces of mon at any period of tha world havo acted a 
move distinguished part than tho Turks, who, in ono form or angther, 
for contunos ruled a great part of tho old world; and who, oven a. 
thor presont day, influenced diroetly or indivoelly the government, 
maznors, and ctyihsation of mankind from tho Siraiis of Gibraltar 
to the doserts on tho Yenosoi, and fiom tho limits of TLangary and 
Poland to tho farthest hounds of tho ompivo of Iindustan, 

, “In India, the Turks novor affected to monopoliso all the au 
thomty,of tho kingdoms which thoy obtained. ‘Tho natives shavod 
in thofadministation of the country and in military commands, 
They found a gountry nlveady populous, and its territories fully 
ocoupled by civilised inhabitents, og well as by a vaco of conquerors 
pi-thes own religion. They had nono of tho oxtorminating ferocity 
qott-Ohyy ez, nnd wero not so insane as to have a wish to expel tho 
qgultivgyors from lands, tho vqluo of which was solely owing do thoir 








_ af oma 
* That is to say, by the Mamolukes. 
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To this it ig only necessary to add that the system 
succeeded. so long as the natives of India were not 
disturbed in their occupations or religious beliefs and 
practices. But the great weakness of the onergétic 
Turkish character, its incapacity for p&tient construc- 
lion and poévering attention to detailed. business, 
made itself peculiarly plain whenever they were 
tempted: to alienate the indigenous workers and to 
--undertake to do for themselves the executive work. 
"The decay of their architecture isa fair type of the 

decline of their political administration, So long as 
they confined themselves to making known: their 
wants’ and providing money to meet the estimates, 
there was no want of skilful artificers to build - 
me@sques, mansions, and mortuary monuments, such 
as-have never been: surpassed. But, when they’ 
. eashiered the indigenous werkmen and took, in hand 
to build for themselves, they produced wotks which 
ave only remarked for their vulgarity, and. which ave 
absqjutely contemporaneous with. the fall of their : 
authority. (See Fergusson, “ Indian Architecture,” 

page 602), 

of The following pages are offered as. a.further illus- 
tration of the character of Turkish rule, especially as 
shown, in the empire founded in’ Hindustan by the 
Ohughtai Turks under Babar and his descendants. 

It is:admitted that the house of Taimur and thoi 
followers wero chiefly Mughal by. desookt Nbut/ it is 
important: to ‘bear in mind: thatthe shart Sadleg of 
their system: were not: bloodshed and. -paganiskn 
with ‘the early. Mughals), but a high: degr 
Moslem civilisation, combined (as among the mo ler 
Osmaniis) with clements:of great.-sloth and: inattons 
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tion to business in regard to conques{s won’ by the 
display of ,equally -great temporary energy. The 
Mughals had become Turks. : 

Bt is this curious combination of refined manners, 
brave promise afd fainéant fulfilment, that hag beon 
the infirmity of Turks everywhere, and*if is for this 
reason that the “Mughal Empire” of Hindustan is 
here spoken of as the sway of the Turks in India 
rather than by the name under which it has been 
usually known.’ 

There had been earlier appearances of Turks. in 
that country, but it cannot be said that Turkish 
administration had been introduced, except in somo 
obscure, States in the south, First was Mahmud, the 
son of Sabaktigin, who made many predatory inci. 
sions from his kingdom of Ghazni, but voturned there 
at last to die. He is well known in Hastern literature 
as. the niggard patron of the Persian poot, Fardusi. 
The son of a Mameluke, he continued tho practice of 
promoting distinguished Turkish slaves,. hese mon 
and ‘their descendantg, with the mingled .chorgy and: 
facility of their. race, always ended by amalgamating 
with the races over whom thoy obtained power, i 

*, Mahmud died in 1080 a.p, At tho ond: of about 
one hundred and fifty years the dynasty that he had 
founded-gave way to an Afghan one, the Houso of 
Ghor;; but “the same system ‘began again. “Shahib; 
vd-Din Ghorl, the actual founder of the Moslem rule 
in, Hindustan, left his conquests there to be ruled by - 
a favourite Turkish slave, Kutb-ud-Din: Aibak—ho 
‘hom the famous tower,* known ag tho*Kuth 








eed The building wont on during tho “grantor part.of the fist nlf of the 
thirteomth contuxy'a.p;" ' ‘: 
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Mints of Delp, is named; and Kutb-ud-Din was 
succeeded by anothor Turkish slave, Attamsh, of 
whom soveral works romain in the neighbourhood of 
the Kuth Mind, and also at Ajmore. ‘Tho woxt 
remarkable Turks in India are “ Tho*Vorty ;” ono of 
whom, Balbgf, reigned from 1265 to 1286. hen 
came Pathan miler of tho tribo of Khilji, the Turkish 
element being for tho timo quite worn oul. The groat 
Ghazi Malik, the founder of Tughlakabad, however, 
yevived the Turkish power. Ile Was the son of 
another slave; and tho Iouso of ‘Lughlak, founded by 
him, endured from 1820 to the ond vf the fourteenth 
century, Ono of them, Mohamad-<dbn-Tughlak, was 
ono of ihe most cruol tyrants that history has 
yegorded, and was known as Iheint Sultan, ov 
“ Bloody Lord.” Another, Mivosz Shih, was a man of 
mildness, rectitude, and greaé accomplishments, anong 
which was a warm and judicious love of aréhitcoturo. 
The ompire, assailed by fresh incursions of Northorn 
Turfs, and curtailed by tho encroachment of now 
kingdoms on tho south, fell iniq the hands of fecble 
indigenous Mussulmans until tho great invasion ‘of 
Taimur, a sot-disant, and porhaps real, doscondant 
of Changhes KChén, who, howovor, only nominally 
ruled India, and whose departure was followod by the 
administvation—over the dwindled remains of the 
gmpiro—of other native Moslems, who went on blun- 
doring and quarrolling until the arrival of Babar. 

From this dato (1526 a.p.) we find the Turkish 
power paramount in Hindustan and the adjacent lands 
from Cabul to the Carnatic, aad from the pra 
of Berar to the banks of tho Brahmdputra-rivor’ 
shall obseryo hereafter tho foundation, consolida hee 
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and equilibrium of the Chughtai power, urinsually 
fortunate so long as the natives were largely om- 
ployed and’ their systems adopted as modols ; while 
manly adventurers from the hardy North continued 
to infuse their energy into an administration which 
they had not sufficiont intelligence or ability to affect 
_organically either for good or ovil, Wo shall seo 
something of the splehdours of a court and camp far 
too sumptuous for the state of the rest of the com- 
munity, yet meintained without material hardship, 
and thereforo a source of prido to the people; and, 
something also of a people fairly prosperous, though 
yather in agriculfure than in commerce, and some- 
times disturbed by local wars here and thero, yeb on 
the whole as happy as they have evor boen or ao 
likely soon to be, We shall thon como to a time 
when ambition and fanaticism, going hand in hand, 
had alienated the ‘natives, and left business in the sole 
hands of incompetent and debauched membors of tho 
governing classes, And a glimpse will be afforded of 
the coming cataclysm that was 40 prepare tho way for 
a new power, whose destinics aro still uncorlain, and 
which may yet profit by studying tho story of ils pre- 
decessors, 

In the course of this study we shall find a state of 
society not very casy to classify according to modern 
notions. It was not savage, cortainly, yet it docs not, 
present the features which we ave accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the idea of civilisation, Tho king, or om. 
peror, was not the mombor of tho reigning family 
who succeeded by diving right, but the one whor suc. 
ceed@i after condfucring—and usually slaughtoring-~ 
all the othars at the end of the previous reign. "he 
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nobility was pot 2 hereditary body with fixed consti 
tutional privileges, resembling the strong avistooracios - 
who limited the arbitrary action of the sovercign in 
medimval Europe; it more resembled the Paladins of 
Chartomagne, or tho major-gencra’s of Cromwell, 
This absence Sf a strict law of succession had doubt- 
less its advantagos, making both crown and coronet, 
the prize of valour and ability rather than the result 
of mere chance, But these advantages wero a groat 
deal neutralized by the want of any honourablo occn- 
pation but a career of arms, joined to tho poverty and 
ignorance of the people at large. It may bo safely 
said that, after Akbar, no princa of the houso of 
Taimur ever ascended the throne who was not the 
ables of the competitors for the succossion at the 
time, And although many of them, after attaining 
their object, yielded to tha temptations of their posi. 
tion and became more or less negligent éf business, 
their ministers wore usually men who rose, in their 
tu, by morit, But thore was still evor lacking any 
organised opposition, cither coystituiional or other, to 
maintain these ministers in a cotrso of honosty'and 
virtue. Tho poople might, horo and there, raiso 
tumults, but they wore usually of the nature of rebel- 
ious movemonts in the interost of some designing 
official who led them for personal and ignoble objects, 
. With the exception of the various Hindu revolis, 
under which the ompire ultimately ‘crumbled, no 
popular rising on a large scalo was provoked by any 
amount of tyranny or mal-administration, 

This weakness of the cammunity wag due to a 
combination of causes. The climdte indisposoM mon 
-to exertion; the system of casle—while it sometimes 
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favoured temporary intertribal combinations—Icd, in 
the end, to chronic distrust, rivalry, an discord, The 

‘ unlimited efactions of the officials led—oxcept under 
veryeexceptional rulers-—to slovenly agriculture; the 
sequestration and locking-up of capital in the palace 
and the treasury of tho emperor, and 4n the buricd 
hoards of his wealthier subjects, paralysed commereial 
enterprise. 

‘The Emperor Babar, accustomed to the vary 
moderate civilisation of Central Asia, found his newly- 
acquired country almost intolerable, Admitting the_ 
abundance of resources and the many good gifts of 
nature which ILindustan possessed, he disliked the lifo 
almost as much as tho most fastidious inglish oxile of 
the present day. * 

“The people,” he said, “haye no idon of tho charms of friendly 
society. . . or of familiar intorcoprse, They havo noithor gonius, 
intelligence, pyliteness, kindness, ingonuity, invention, skill, or know- 
ledge of the arts, You cannot oven get a decont light at night. Tho 
greatest man, if he wants to see by night, has to call in a filthy follow 
with 1 torch, who stands closo to his omployor all the timo thas ho 
is usmg tho hght. Tho ponsants and lowor classes go about noarly 
naked, They tio on a thing that they call a ‘loin-cloth, and the ends 
of this knotted clout are all that thoy havo 10 eovor thom,” 


He noticed with approval the prodigious numbers 
of artisans exercising crafts, handed down from father 
to son, but he commented bitterly on tho almost total 
absence of works of irrigation. 

The varyitg dotails of tho administrative system 
will be found mentioned in the following chuptors. 
Its general characteristics wore a mixture of insolenco 
and inebriety, arising fram the peculiar tomperamont 
of Titrks, whore¥er they aro dominant, Under 
Akbar—and to a less degree under his son and grand-- 
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son also—these evils were much mitigated by the 
extensive employment of the native races, both Iindu 
and Mussulman, in the control as well as the dotails of 
the administrations. In these earlier reigns, at ast, 
the taxation of the people was noty heavy, and tho 
method of cokection was simple, and not more oppres- 
sive than ig*usual in eastern countries. In times of 
calamity, suspensions, and even remissions of the 
demand, were allowed, and moneys were sometimes 
advanced to necessitous agriculturists. But there was, 
it is much to be feared, a very faint appreciation of 
‘the claims of individuals, either on grounds of equity 
or of utility; and hence there must have been, among 
the people in general, none of that “magio of privato 
property which turns sand into gold.” The unlimited 
potentiality of the fow not only withheld the stimulus 
to exertion so peculiarly necdfal in a country whose 
natural fertility is only checked by occasional vicissi- 
tudes of season, but it restrained the formation of 
reserve funds, and the investment of money in profit. 
able undertakings. Wealth was either ostentatiously 
scattered or lost in scoret hoards; and those secondary 
wants were undeveloped or restrained which are at 
onco the spring of industry among free populations, 
and the cause of their material comfort and general 
well-being. 

Gradually, as the bonds of centralisation becamé 
relaxed, while local institutions wore not read J to take 
their place, anarchy, confusion, disorder, rapine, and 
bloodshed became more and more prevalent, It is 
probable that no community was evor in a more 
miserable condition than that of Hindustan when tho 
British power was first introduced, 
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How many of the coils under which the people 
then suffered havo been removed or mitigated by 
Western conquest is to be scon by reforence to modern 
statistics. But misery still hovers over them like the 
first vulture over the scone of a coming battle, Absit 
omen | 





Nors.—The Mughal flsonl syatom and ils reaults havo beon trontod with 
much research by Mr. E, Thomas,* who has shown an agreomont of contemporary 
authovity to prove that the Chaghtai Emperors look a gront doal moro from 
their territories than has boon taken by the British, At tho enmo timo, thoy 
returned, it must be 1emomberod, far less in tho shapo eithor of administration 
or of public works, while the state of the sen-commorso gavo but little scape for 
the introduotion of the precious motals+. ‘Thus, money was moro scarce and 
dear; yol, the amount raisod, (from a smallor numbor of tax-payars) was highor 
in mere figures, Lastly, tho sum—nveraging ton millions # year—thal tho 
British recowvo from sen-oustoma and opium aroa nett roliof to tho ordinary 
native subject not onjoyed by his precursor. q 

Mr, ‘Lhomis draws his conclusions from tho bos souroos. Ilia tablos vofoy, 
for the carlior reigns, to the northern parts atone, while tho figurea for Aurangrdh 
cover tho Deovan also. Ilis conclusion fs as follows :—Lho lund rovonus, thon 
ag now, formod a¥out one hifif of tho toLal recoipts, Akbar got ubput soventoon 
millions storling by this itom, assossing it on tho northern provinoes, including 
tho storilo and precariously hold lands of Cabul, ‘his Asiatic Piodmont, peopled 
by a aparae, but hardy raco of mountainoors, was loss and loss profitablo py bo 
Akbar it yielded a veyonue of about aight hundved thousand pounds stovling, 
which graduully dwindled down to two hundred arid forty, and was thon Jost 
altogother, Leaving this unprofllablo rogion out of enleulation, tho provineos of 
tho Punjab, Hindustan, Gujarat, and tho onsturn Subnhs, paid on aggrognte of 
thirty-two milliona from all gouveos after Akbar had yomillod a long bist of 
taxes, ‘The samo countyoa may yield, nominally, nearly as much now, duhdngir 
matlo some onhancomonts, so that Hawkins (who livoi a long timo at tho Ouurt 
of Agra) makes the tolel reyenvo amount to no Jess, than {fly millions—-tho 
presont income raised from tho wholo of British India, Uuder Shabjahdn acon 
urulations aud cxponditure both inereascd, so that the xovonuo cannol havo 
Aiminishad. Under durangzob, the outlier official records show a nett xovonno 





* “Rovenuo Resources of tho Mughal Empire,* by Edward Thomas, IVR.S, 
London, 1871, 

+ Tho importation of treasure into Indian during tho decado ending 1876 
amounted go movo than nigety-Avo Tuiltiona alorling, of which not much ovor 
sevontoon millions was oxportod, so that nearly cighty millions romained in 
Telia, mostly added to the circulation. 

ie] 
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from the land of over twenty-four millions, increased to thirty-four nfter the 
conquest of the softhern kingdoms, Wollowing tho catimates of Huropean tra- 
yellers (ono of whom lived for many yenrs nt Court), the aggrogate vevenue of 
the Empiro rose nt ono time to close upon eighty millions a year. ‘Whether all 
this was collected is another question, which we have no suiltsiont Rowor to 
answer, ss 

Mr. Thomas is so well-known as o scholar, nunflsmatist, and antiquarian, 
that his authority % hardly likely to bo questioned, Tt is, however, to be added 
that certain asGimptions are necessary to eupport theso high ostimates; thus, 
for example, his estimate of Akbay’s revenue is founded on n supposition that 
tho six hundred and forty Arors of tankahs spoken of by Nizfim-ud-Din Ahmad 
the author of the “Tabékét,” aro equivalent to thirty-two rors of rupoos, and 
that Abul Fazl has understated thom in the proportion of a littlo loss than ono 
to threo; for, according to the “ Ain Akbari,” tho revenues of the Empire were 
Jess than ten Zrors, The lattor estimates proceed upon the hypothosia that the 
rupeo was always the tenth of the pound sterling; though Tavernier snys that 
fourteen rupees wore equal to twenty-one Tronch livres, which would yield 
nearly sevenicon to the pound. All alike require tho admission that the separate 
yevonue was always about tho equivalent of that derived from land; though Jean 
do Laet, a contemporary Dutch author, snys that Akbar’s rovenue wea only 
“bout half the number of dankaks assigned by Nizim-ud-Din, and says nothing 
about any other sources of income, It would bo vory intoresting to dotermine 
the exact meaning of the word ¢ankah, oa used in tho Tabdkit. It was, appa- 
rently, a copper coin familiar in thos? times; and may possibly have borno tho 
anme valuo as the modern pdi, the sixty-fourth past of nrupdo, Some support 
ia given to this theory by My. Thomas himself :— 

“Indian ourronoy consisted of hybrid pieces of silver and coppor, combined 
ine-the proportions necessary to constitute tho equivalent subdivisions of the 
ruling silver éankzah, which was noyer divided 1n practice by any othoy number 
than sixty-four.” ; 

If the copper (or “ black”) ¢ankah was the divisor of tho silvoy (or “ whito”) 
tankak, it would thus seom to follow that it must have been tho sixty-fourth of 
arupoe, In this caso, six hundred and forty krors of muddi tankahs would 
haye been the oquivalent of ton Ayers of rupeos, and tho catitnate of Niztm-ud-Din 
would be substantially identical with that of hia contemporary and brother efcor, 
the author of tho “Ain,” as wo should naturally oxpest, (7’tde “ Appondix A.”) 


CHAPTER IT. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE CHUGHTAI 
DYNASTY 


(Commonly otlled “ The Mughal Empire”), 


a 


In may not at first sight appear difficult to account 
for the name popularly given to the empire founded 
in India by the house of Taimur. “Moghul” or , 
“Mughal” is a corrupjion-of Mongol, and Taimur 
asserted that he was a collateral relation »f 
Ohangez Khaén, who was a famous Mongol leader. 
The ‘difficulty arises when we observo that Babar, 
the descendant of Taimur, by whom the Empiro was 
founded, was anxious to repudiate what his ancestor 
had been anxious to claim, and that the family henco. 
forth adopted the name of “Chughtai Turk” ag 
antithetical to “ Mughal,” which last became almost 
a term of opprobrium in Bébar’s mouth. Tow did 
such a change happen in tho short space of one 
hundred years? It seems like Totila pretending not 
to be a,Goth. . ° . 

There' was no doubt, in Contral Asia, a tribo, or 
“38t of tribes, which at one time called themsolves 
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Turks, in contradistinction to the Mongols. ITence, 
probably, arose the fabulous foundation, of the gene- 
alogy, mentioned in Taimur’sautobiography, which calls 
Japhet (the third son of Noah) the parent of urk, 
Tartar, and Mongol, Taimur says that his father used 
to relate that he had heard from his ancestors that 
Japhet “ Abu-Turk ” had five sons, the fifth of whom 
had two sons by one mother, of whom one was called 
Tartar, the other Mughél.* But they and their off- 
spring forgot Abu-Turk and his doctrines, and became 
hlasphomers and savages, till they were quite sepa- 
vated and dispersed by constant quarrels. Kardchér 
Nuydén, the first of the race to beeome a true believer 
(Musulman), was great grandson of Kachauli Bahd- 
‘dur, whose brother was great grandfather of Changez 
Khén. This Kardchér married a daughter of Chugh- 
tai, son of Ohangez; aitd Taimur’s father was the 
fifth in descent from their son Gor Kian. (These 
particulars are abstracted from a MS. in possession of 
the writer, which purports to be a translation from 
the Turkish, made or copied about av. 1652, and 
onco the property of Saidat Ali Khén), If tho latter 
part of this be a true pedigree, then the Amir Taimur 
was a Mongolian on both sides—or, at least, ho 
united both branches ; and Babar, whose grandfather 
Abusaid was grandson of Taimur’s third son, was 
equally Mongolian, as his mother was descended from 
Chughtai. 

On the other hand it is stated by Vambéry that 
Taimur'’s tribe (that of Barlést) was Turk, as distin. 

* As to tho gonufnoness of these Momoiza, SoqeDowson’s *Tliotg Historians 
of India,” vol. in,, page 389, and f.f.; also tho “ Appendix.’ 


+ Bailis is given by Toimur as the aon of Kachanli, thd giand-unclo of 
Changes, 
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guished from Mongol. Ile adds, that ‘tho opinion 
entertained by Weil, Hammer, and many other Orvien- 
talists on the authority of Mirkhond and Sherefedin, 
that Timour was of Mongolian origin involves 
double error. Thé history of Timour’s descent irom 
Karadja Nuydn is a pure fable, ‘That 'limour should 
have been ever taken for a Mongolian can only be 
explained by the circumstance that the Porsians long 
regarded the Khanate of Tchaghatai, on the further 
side of the Oxus, as an integral part of the Mongolian 
Empire” (“ Bokhara,” p. 163.) 

Now the Chughtai “Khanate” or principality 
was the territory seized upon by tho descendants of 
Changez Khan’s second son of that name whon the 
empixe of the great conqueror broko up. Tt is men-e 
tioned as such in Colonel Yule’s very learned intro- 
duction to “ Marco Polo’s Travels,” p.10. hat terri. 
tory, therefore, was ‘clearly Mongolian, and thoro is no 
doubt buf that, even if Taimur’s gencalogy bo in- 
correct, forcigners might havo been well oxcoused far 
regarding him as a Mongolian ruler afior ho had bo- 
come possessed of it, 

On the other hand, it must bo remembored that 
Turks have been usually regarded as but barely and 
remotely, if at all, kinsfolk of the Mongolians; and 
that in practice there were many instances, both be« 
fore and after Taimur, when races boaring those namos 
were almost as” hostile as ever wore Turin and Trén 
in, the days of Rustam and Afrasiéb, The Wostern 
Osmanlis own no modern. connection with the Mon. 
gols, saying that it vas the latter who, with tho aid of 
the Chinese, drove them into the “Golden Moun- 
tains.” It might be curious, as a side light upon tho - 
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nationality of Taimur, to enquire what he was called. 
by Ilderim Bayazid about the time of the battle of 
Angora. 

At all events, whether “Taimur the Tartar™ was 
himself a Turk or a Mongol, it is Very certain that 
the empire, founded by him acquired a Turkish cha- 
racter, adopting the Turkish language and the com~ 
paratively civilised manners of the Persians on its 
west and south. Even taking it as a continuation of 
the Mongol conquest, the substructure must have 
heen furnished by the resident population, who had 
been Turkish for perhaps nearly a thousand years. 
It is therefore, as Mr. Erskine justly observes, “one 
of the strangest caprices of fortune that the empire 
which Babar founded in India should have been 
called, both in the country and by foreigners, the 
empire of the Moguls, tus taking its name from a 
race which he detested.” The emperor’s own account 
of the Mughals is that “they have uniformly been the 
avtthors of every kind of mischicf and devastation,” 
It is, however, to be borno in,mind that Evskine has 
shown that ‘laimur was of purcly Mongol descent, 
though he and his tribe had become Turks in habits 
and appearance, 

Tho following are the pedigrees given to them- 
selves by the Amir Taimur and Sultan Babar in their 
respective autobiographies :—.- 
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Toxan Kuan, 
A 
reve tendo. Kuchauli Bahdduy, 
Barma Babédurg Ardamji Barlées 
Kabia, Bahddur, "Soni. 
Km tohér Nuydn. 


t 

Onavarz Karan, 

{Said to havo om)noed IsInm nud m, 
gianddaughtor of Changes Kin.) 


Quvewrar 


Daughter ‘ai Ko dchév, 





Anjl t uy dn. 
Amir Tungri Babdduy. 


Teanbugha Khan (4th from Ohughta1). 
Tughlak Tasmur Khén? 
Khaw KhwAja Khén. Amir Bagul Bahddur. 
Khwéja Khén. Amir Turaghal. 
eo Amir Tarcun, calcd TAMEREANS, 


Muza Shéh Rukh. 


Wais gh én, 


Yons Khén, 
Sultan Mohamad Mirza, 


Sultan Abusaid, 


oe 
Qutlak Nikéry Khonom 7 Omay aie Mirza, Almad Miva, 


iy 
Mousmad Zantrvovry, enllod Banan, 


From this it ig evident that the founders of the 
Imperial Iouse did not disdain Mughal—or Mughdl— 
ancestry; and their successors only objected to the 
word, which had acquired a dyslogistic senso, not only 
meaning * barbarian,” but also “ heathen,” Tho wilder 
Mugtyls had madg an’ end of the Khalifate, that old 
Moslem Papacy; they were themsclves at, that time 
either Buddhists or common fetish-woxshippors, We 
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see Taimur blaming his own forefathers for “forgetting 
Japhet and his God,” and boasting of the, acceptance 
of the true faith by Kardchdy Nuydén. It was thus, 
no doubt, that in Central Asia, the word “ Mughdl” 
(as Tifimur spells it) came to have a éyslogistic mean- 
ing. Undey Akbar, when the empire had become a 
firm result of successful war, the word yecovered. its 
prestige, and—like the name of “Goth” in Spain— 
came to indicate ‘a noble conqueror,” or the descend- 
ant of one. 

The following passage from Khéfi Khan, for which 
I am indebted to the kindness of the late Professor 
Blochniann, bears out this view :—. 

“The flourishing condition of Mughalistén commenced with 
Mughol Khan, who was a great king. Although from the time of 
Akbar tho word Mughol has been appliod to the Turks and Téjiks 
of‘Tidn (Persia) 1o such an extent that even the Sayyids of Irdn and 
Khordsin were called Mughols, y¢t in ronlity,the wordsis the proper 
teim for those Turks who belong to tho descondants and house of 
Mughol Khén; andit was uscd in this sonse in the timo of the earlier 
(Maglom) kings of Dehh. Tho pedigree of the descondanis of Mughol 
Khan reachos down io Changez Khén and the Amir Timur ; but the 
descondants of the Mughol Ichén were firmly attachod to idolatry 
+e» aa you may see from tho chronicles of Horvat, whore it is 
recorded that hundreds of thousands of Mussulinans wore slain by 
tho Mughols.” 

The writer also noticos that the second yowol ought 
to be written and pronounced long, as, indeed it is 
written in Taimur’s memoirs. So that, of all the 
spellings, Mogul, Mongol, Mughal, antl Mughol or 
Mughél, it is the last only that is quite correct, The 
poet Khusru, too (Arc. 1800), makes the word xhyme 
with Arabic words of the conjugation fais, 

As to language, Vambéry say? that though the 
Turkish vocabulary was chiefly Mongolian, the structure 
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of the languages differed. But there ig no evidence 
that I knoy of that the Mughals of Babar’s time 
spoke anything but Turkish—not of course that of the 
Levent, but a language structurally resembling il. In 
- later years and more southern latitudes the word 
“ Mughql” was applied to all northern iniyigrants and 
their descendants; and hence the term was naturally 
adopted by Europeans, 

It is fair to add that these gencalogics may not be 
correct. Tsanbugha may not have been tho father of 
of Tughluk Taimur, nor Khizr Khwéja his son. On 
the other side, as Vambéry suggests, the kinship of 
Karéchér Nuydn arith Changes may be a fablo in- 
vented by some flatiercr in the days when Taimur was 
aiming at independence, All that can bo said is that 
these are the only genealogies that are forthcoming, 
and that, if they prove nothing, they serve to show 
that in public estimation Babar was.a pure Mughal 
by both his parents. . 

Of his mother’s father an interesting picture das 
been preserved, showing how tho Mughal passed into 
the Turk, “I had heardy” said a holy man sont to 
Yunis Khan, when he ruled in Mughalistan, “I had 
heard that Yunis Khéin was a Mughal, and I con~ 
oluded that he was beardless, with the rude ways of 
au inhabitant of the desert. But I found a handsome 
man, with a fine bushy beard, of clogant addross, 
most agreeable and refined manners and conversation, 
such as are seldom to be met with oven in the most 
polished society.”* The wife of this chiof was a 





; * Vids Drekine’s “ HisMry of Midis,” i, 60. In the introduetion to this woul 
will be found 4 very loarnod account of the taibes and their countries, oo alao 
“ Appendix A” of tho same work. 
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woman of the utmost spirit and resolution, who cut 
to picees, with the help of her maids, a, bridegroom 
who had been forced upon her by the fortune of war. 
They | were fond of Umar Shekh, Baébar’s father? and 
gave him their second daughter to wife. Umar Shekh 
himself, if we fre to believe the records of the time, was 
equally of Mughal birth. Front the pedigrees given 
above, taken from Babar’s “ Memoirs” and Taimur’s 
(now generally accepted as genuine), it appears that 
the Amir claimed to be ninth in descent {rom Toman 
. Khan, great-great-grandfather of Changez Khan, the 
mightiest of all leaders of the Mongols. He died 
A.D. 1405, and was succeeded in-his conquests by 
descendants who became gradually less and less able 
te cope with their hardy northern neighbours, and 
who—though not foregoing a nominal claim to the 
sovereignty of Ilindustan and the Panjab- —zhad to do 
all they knew to. maintain any show of authority in 
the valley of the Oxus. But in 1482 was born a 
mowaber of the family who was destined—and while 
losing his hereditary posscssions—to realise the most 
ambitious dreams of his ancestor in other quartors. 
Mirza Zahir-ud-Din Mohamad Bébar was tho 
grandson of Abusaid, Taimur’s grandson, and his 
mother was a free Mughal lady, descended from 
‘Chughtai, son of Changez, To her wild Tartar blood 
he probably owed the restless onergy and cheerful 
easiness of his disposition, ILis father,°Umar Shekh 
Mirza, inherited, of all tho vast posscssions of his 
house, nothing but the small principality of Farghdna, 
a portion of tho uppor Jaxgrtes, now known as - 
Kokand. This, though but a narrow tract, was fair 
and fertile, inhabited by a peaceful Aryan race, and 
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abounding in woods and streams, orchards and fis 
tains, to which Babar looked back fondly from all the 
subsequent summits of his adventurous carecr. 

At twelve years of age Bébar found himself, by 
the death of hig father, left to dofend, his poor but 
pleasant heritage against the designs of cthe brothers 
of both his parents. So successful was he in doing 
so that he turned the tables on his unnatural unoles, 
and in 1497 overran the district of Samarkand and 
temporarily occupied the capital, But he afterwards 
encountered in the Uzbeks a more formidable foe, 
and was at length driven, not only from his acquired 
territory, but from that which he had inherited from 
his father, Tle left Farghéna in the twenty-third year 
of his age, and never again beheld his beloved natiro 
home. 

Babar's first fovement was on Bokhdra, which 
had belonged ‘to his cousin, until a faithless minister 
murdered him and scized the power. Passing on 
towards Cabul, he found that this country also “had 
fallen out of the hands of his family and had been 
taken possession of by the Arghan tribe of Turks, 

Babar’s conquests in Bokhéva wero lost almost as 
quickly as they were acquired, and fell into the 
possession of the celebrated leader of the Uzhboks, 
Shaibéni Khén, who was more than a match for the 
young prince. But, in compensation, he acquired 
without trouble the greater part of wha is now called 
Afghanistan in 1604. 

Babar was now king of Cabul, of Candahar, and 
of sqme outlying teryitory; and the following very 
brief annals will supply all thatis requisite for our pre- 
sent purpose as to the events of his life during these 
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years. In A.p, 1505 he obtained complete possession 
of the capital and surrounding country, hounded én 
the north by the chain of the Hindu Kush. In 1506 
his brother, Mirza Jahdngiy, went into revolt; and in 
the following year tho movement wa joined by the 
Mughals in the army, who set up a kinsman asa, rival 
king. These acts of rebellion were quickly but leni- 
ently subdued. The young man’s name was Abdur- 
ruzdk, and by descent his pretensions were better than 
BAbar’s, The Uzbeks, Babar’s old foes, created con- 
fusion by attacking him from the side of Herdt, and 
Candahfér was lost for some dozen years. But the 
gyeat leader of the Uzbeks died in 1610; and hence- 
forth they caused Babar but little trouble in the rest 
ofrhis new territory, though they maintained a suc- 
cessful war against him in Bokhéra, and mostly kept 
him within his own limits. In 1522 he recovered 
Candahdr, and two years later invaded the Panjab, 
Tle was at first unablo or unwilling to movo on fur 
therg or cyen to remain where he was; but in Decem- 
ber of the following year he retyrned in greater forse, 
and in 1526 becamo master of Uppor Indin, and vir. 
tually laid the foundations of the Empire of the 
Mughals (moro properly of the Ohughtai Turks), 
which lasted for the next two centuries, 

The stale of tho peninsula at that time may be 
thus briefly described :—Delhi was the nominal capital, 
but the federal bond—if such it can be called—which 
had existed undcr some of the Pathan Emperors, was 
worn toa thread. Babar says: “ At the period of my 
invasion five Musalmén Kings and tyo Pagans gxer. 
cised royal authority ... one of these powers was 
that of the Afghans, [By this he means the soi-disant 
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empire of the Lodis enthroned at Delhi] ... Jaun- 
pur had been held by Sultan Tasain Sharki. [This 
kingdom was often a bone of contention betweon the 
Delhi Empire and the successfyl adventurers], Aftor 
Firoz Shéh’s doath [1888, really not till 18941], his 
servants gained possession of tho kinggm of Jaun- 
pur... the Lodis seized the throne of Delhi as well 
as that of Jaunpur, and reduced both kingdoms under 
one government [1478]. The second ruler was Sultan 
Muhamad Muzafar in Gujarat (this kingdom was also 
a fragment broken off from tho Delhi Ennpiro about 
the end of the fourteenth century, in which an ablo 
minister founded.a hereditary dynasty). The third 
kingdom is that of the Bahmans, in the Deccan. [This 
had, in fact, split up into threo, namely :—~Bijapyr, 
founded by Adil Shéh; Ahmadnugur, by Nizim 
Shab; and Golconda, by Kuth Shah, all of which were 
carved out of the"old possessions of the Moslom ruler 
of the Deccan about the time when Babar overthrow 
the power of the Lodi Pathans ion the north]. Abe 
fourth king was Sultaén Mahinud, who reigned in the 
cotmtry of Mélwa, which they likewise call Mindu. 
[‘This was the kingdom founded by Dilawar Ghoyi, at 
the break-up of Firoz Shah Tughlak’s Empiro, at tho 
end of the fourteenth century. By tho time of which 
Babar writes, this heautiful country was being fought 
for by tho Rana of Udaipur on ono sido, and the 
Moslem ruler of Gujarét on the other] Tho fifth 
prince was Nasrat Shab, in the kingdom of Bengal.” 
[This is the kingdom whose capital was al Gaur, or 
Lakhnaoti, a ruined city of the vast extent of over 
80 sfuare miles &n thé left bank of tho Bhdgirati, in 
the district now called Malda.] 
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“The most powerful'of the Pagan princes, in point 
of territory and army, isthe Raja of Bijayanagur [this 
Raja continued to be one of the great powers of the 
South until he was overthrown and slain by a Moslem 
confederacy, in the battle of Talikot, it 1565). Another 
is the Réng, Sanka” [This was the famous hero of 
Mewar,now Udaipur. He is called Sung Ram, or Sanga, 
by Tod-—‘the finial on the pinnacle of Mewar’s glory.” 
he dicd in 1580, and his dynasty declined from that 
date. We shall hear more of him anon]. 

Babar makes no account of the remaining rulers 
and chiefs of the country. It need only be mentioned 
that there were several small principalities in Berdr, 
Bidar, Marwayr, Jesalmir, and others of still less im- 
portance. 

. Such was the land invaded by our Bohemian hero 
—a mixture of Henri Quatre and the Roi q’Yvetot— 
whose najf autobiography has madé him the davling 
of native historians. ‘Chough the son of a Mughal 
mother, and by the father’s side sixth in descent from 
the bloody and bigoted Taimur, all his tastes and 
manners were such as Europeans sympathiso with ; 
and he Jaid himsolf ong for alliancos among his Aryan 
neighbours, the Persians, rathor than among the tribes 
of his own natural kin. Ile was now in the forty. 
fourth year of his age, and had entered upon an ex. 
pedition which—as with a peaceful conqueror of more 
modern timos—had been “tho dream’ of his life.” 
From the time of his first settlement in Oabul, Babar 
tells us he had “always been bent on subduing Hin- 
dustan.” , . . “Sometimes,” he adds, “from thg mis- 
conduct of my amirs, and their dislike of the plan, 
sometimes fram the cabals and opposition of my 
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brothers, I was prevented fom prosecuting the ex- 
pedition.” The brothers thus mentioned were two, 
Jehdngir Mirza and Nasir Mirza; ono of whom wo 
have seen in open revolt in Cabul. hoy wero the 
sons of different mothers; neither seems to have been 
aman of much ability, and neither gave much trouble 
after the conquest of India. Bébar had four sons, 
Humdyun, Kamran, Askari, and Iindul, of whom the 
first was in his nineteenth year at tho time of tho 
conquest, 

The decisive action was fought in the neighbour. 
hood of Péniput—where so many great Indian batllos 
haye taken place--on the 21st April, 1626. Bihar 
yepresents the Hindustanis as outnumbering him ien- 
fold; but attributes his victory—under Providence-+- 
to the use of his guns, protected by fascines, chains and 
ficldworks,(his Tartar ancestors had been accustomed 
to fortify their engampmonts in this way). 

The Hindustani leador, Ibrahim Lodi, dying in the 
fight, the throne was left without an ocenpant. Tho 
conqueror took possession of Delhi and Agra, and his 
coutt was established at the latter place, though appa- 
rently on the opposite side of tho xivor to that on 
which stand the present fort and city, 

* When I first arrived in Agra,” writos Babar, 
‘there was dislike and a strong hostility hetwoon my 
people and the natives.” Besides a number of the 
Hindu chiefs,*there were native Mussalman nobles who 
had been in chronic opposition to the late king, and 
who were by uo means willing to accept tho sway of 
his successor, % ‘When I came to Agra tho hot 
weather had Teen “All the iuhabitanis fled from 
terror, so that we could not find provisions, cither for 
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our horses or ourselves; The villagers had taken to 
rebellion, thieving, and robbery, ‘The rgads becamo 
impassablo, I had not yet becn able to divido the 
txeasure, or to send proper officers to take charge of 
the outlying districts.” It also heppencd, unfortu- 
nately, that, tfo heat'that year was of unusual severity, 
and many of Bébar’s northmon fell victims to apo. 
plexy, A number of his officers now lost heart, and 
began to make preparations for rotumning to a moro 
agrecable and congenial climate. Bébar harangued 
thom, like Itenry V. in Shakspceare—* Lot not any 
ono who calls himself my friend ever in Luture make 
such a proposal. But, if there be any ono among you 
who still cannot give up his purpose, lot him depart.” 
Que chiof alone had the face to leave his master aftor 
this appeal, Tho frank monarch forgave him, and 
he was sont in chargo of tho treasure to be, distributed 
among those who had remained beRind at home, 

In the midst of these troubles—and with Kanauj, 
FEtéwa, Dholpur, Gwalior, Bidtna, strong places, all in 
tho vicinity of tho capital, held by hostile garrisons— 
Babar was threatoned with an immediato attack by 
“Saiika, or Sanga, tho formidablo Rana of Udaipur. 
Tho historian of Rajastén, who had his portrait, thus 
describes this Iindu Don Roderic :— 

“Sangt Réna was of tho middle staturo, but of great muscular 
strongih; {airy in comploxion, with unusually largo eyes, which 
appear to bo pesuliar to his descendants. ILce exhibited at his 
donth but the Fragmonts of a warrior; one oye was lost in a broil 
with his brothor, an arm in action with the Lodi king of Delhi, 
and ho was a cripple owing to a limb being broken by n cannon- 
pall in another, whilo ho countod eighty Wognds trom the ayord ov 
Innce on various parts of his body.” * . 


Such was tho doughly champion who, in the second 
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year of the conquest, advanced to contest with the 
Turks the possession of the land of Hind.* Tho 
year appears to havo been passed in alternate gains 
and losses. The Rajput confederacy, under Sanga, 
gained some places held by frionds of Babar, but the 
latter obtained the fort of Gwalior, and, his son, 
Humayun seized Jaunpur and other places to tho 
eastward, In the month of Octobor, 1527 (‘Tod says 
1628, but this is a palpable error), hearing that the 
Hindus were besieging Bidna, Bébar set out from 
Agra to attack him. 

By comparison of the narrative in “Babar” with the 
Rajput account, as given by Tod, ib appears that some 
time was now wasted in negotiation. Sanga had been 
in the habit of corresponding amicably with Bibay,. 
so long as the latter was, like himself, the enemy of, 
the Lodi dynasty; and others of the Hindu chiofs 
were intriguing sejfarately for their own profit and 
advantage still. The Mussulman army was at first 
encamped in Sikri—one of the villages now enclosad 
in Akbar’s well-known park—about twenty-two miles. 
to the west of Agra. One day, a young officor namod 
Aziz, being in temporary command of tho advanced 
guard, precipitated matters by marching forward 
about ten miles at the head of a small force of less 
than fiftcen hundred men, who were immoiliately 
attacked by an overwhelming body of the cnemy’s 
horse. Oonfusion ensued; a horse-tail standard was 
captured, and many of the Turks with it; Babar 


* Mr, Wheolor has advanced the theory that the founders of the “ Moghal 
Empire” were Vedio Aryans, but we learn from Nod that thoy wore regarded in 
Hindu legond os the heredit’ry fogs of the solar and lunar races, and their 
pean supplanters in the Southern Iands, of which they wora both allke 

invaders, 
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hurried forward reinforcements, and tho retreat was 
covered by a superior officer named Mohamad Ali 
Jang, the emperor also bringing up some guns 
to support. Babar now iesolved on making a com- 
plete entrenchment and protecting shis precious guns : 
at the same time he reflected soriously on his sins, 
and—to uso a modern, but quite correct oxprossion—- 
“took the pledge.” The whole of the plate used in 
wine-parties was broken up, and the fragmonts given 
to the poor, This public act so increased the de- 
_ Spondency of the Turks that desertions followed, and 
Béhar found himself compelled to havo recourse to 
the most solemn appeal at his command: Having 
sworn his companions on the Koran 10 conquer or 
lie on the field, he ordered a gonoral advance on 
Tuesday, the 12th of March—the first day of the 
Persian year—and finding that the cnemy was ad- 
yancing on his sido, Bébar threw ‘up fresh entrench-~ 
monts near a village called Kénhwa, two marches 
from Bidna, drawing up his cavalry on oither side of 
his baticries, and placing his musketeers and infantry 
in the rear. After a successful skirmish and vome 
more nogotiation, the Turks moved out of thoir 
lines in the above order on tho morning of Saturday, 
the 16th, headed ‘by the emperor in person. ‘The 
Rajputs were mowed down by the fire of the artillery, 
which they could neither auswer nor attack; the 
Tlindu chief who led tho van deserted; Sanga fled; 
and Bébar found himself victor. Great slaughter 
occurred in the first pursuit, but it was not followed 
up, an omission for which Babar hlames himself in his 
memoirs. 
This action determined for the time tha fate of 
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that part of the country proporly called Hindustan, 
and consolidated the empire of the invaders, Alwar 
was next reduced, and made over to the hoir-apparent, 
Huméyun. In the following year Chandairi—ono of 
Sanga’s acquisilions—was taken by stoym in spite of 
a desperate sally by the besieged, who, after slaying 
all their women, rushed out sword in hand, naked, 
according to a well-known Rajput custom called 
Johar. 

The conquest of Bahdr and of Audh next took 
place, whereby the Ilindustani Moslems—or Pathans 
—were for the time reduced to submission, In 1628 
a treaty was made with Rana BikramAéjit, tho son 
and successor of Réina Sanga, who had not long 
survived his disastrous defoat at Kénhwa. Anothey 
campaign followed in Bahdr, whore the Pathans had 
once more broken out, In this enterpriso Babar was ° 
assisted by his son”Askari, and especially by the light 
and heavy guns under Usidd Ali Kuli, But the 
health and spirits of the adventurer were by this 
time undermined by hard work, and, ib is sad to 
say,’ by indulgence in wino; for the charming 
memoirs by his own pen break off abruptly, and 
finally on the 8rd Moharam, 986, corresponding to 
8th September, 1529. Next year Babar died, in the 
filtieth year of his age, Ilis death took placo at 
Agra, on the 20th December, 1680, and his son, 
Humayun, succeeded peacefully. The dominions of 
the family were of great extent, including Badakshin 
and Kunduz beyond the Hindu Kush ; together with 
Cabul, Ghazni, and, Kandahéy, with the plain country 
round ‘them; and all¢the Panjab, Iindustan, and 
Bahér, His body lay for some time in a garden near. 
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Agra,* and was thence conveyed 10 Cabul, where the 
tomb is still to be seen, 

Judged by his own inimitable “ confessions," 
Babar was a typical Turk, amiable, social, enduring, 
fond of all pleasures—fighting incliided—with scant 
sense of duty, and neither taste nor talent for adminis- 
tration. ‘The following is the testimony of an able 
contemporary, while resident in Bébar’s camp, as to 
the capacity of the Turks of those days :—‘ If luck 
and fortune favour me,” said Sher Shéh, “I will 
expel the, Mughals from Tlind, for thoy are not 
superior to the Afghans in batile or single combat; 
put the Afghans have let the empire slip through 
their fingers by means of their dissensions. Since I 
have been among the Mughals, and observed their 
conduct, I seo that they have no order or discipline ; 
and that their rulers, from pride of birth and station, 
do not personally superintend the Gddministration, but 
leave affairs and all the business of state to chiefs and 
ministers, in whose sayings and doings they blindly 
trust, These grandees act on gorrupt motives in every 
case, whether it be a soldter’s, a cultivator’s, or & re- 
bellious Zaminddr’s. . . . From this lust of gold they 
mahe no distinction between friend and foe.” + 

The shrewd observer who made this diagnosis was 
a Pathan, or Indian Afghan, named Sher Khén, THe 
lived to make good his boast, and to show that it is 
not impossible for a devout son of Islain to be a just 
and laborious administrator, when he is neither spoiled 
by Turkish habits, nor served by Turkish subordinates, 

It only remains to remark thaigno doubt whatevor 


* Vide note in fin. 
t Abbas Khan apud “ Dowson " (vol. iv.) 
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exists as to the genuineness of the book ihat has been 
yeferred to as the “ Memoirs or Confessions of the Con- 
queror.” Tho Wakidt-i-Babari,” originally written by 
Babar in the Turki language, were translated into 
Persian by Mirza Abdurrahim Khén, qno of Akbay’s 
generals, about sixty years afler Bdbar’s death, 
They have been also translated into French in our 
own day, by M. Pavet de Courteille; and there are 
two excellent works in English, chiefly founded upon 
the Persian translation, by the late Mr, W. Erskine, 
The writer of these pages has had access to a fine illus. 
trated manuscript copy of Abdurrahim’s version, 
which once belonged to the Hmperor Shth Jahdn, 
and is supposed, from a statement in the fy-leaf, to 
have been transcribed by his Majesty’s own hana. 
An. excellent analysis of the work will be found jn 
“Dowson %’ (vol. iv., p. 219 and pf.) 

Té has been said above that Iuméyun succeeded 
Babar peacefully. Ilo did so in rospect of his own 
family ; but the peace was soon disturbed, Sultan 
Mahmud, the last of the Lodis, was stirring to the 
eastward ; and a more formidable rival was appearing 
in the same neighbourhood in the person of the bril- 
liant adventurer above mentioned, Sher Khan. An 
elaborate biography of this cclebrated man was written 
by order of Akbar, who had sufficient generosity to 
' desire the preservation of the memory of one with 
whom his father had coped without success. Tho 
author, Abbas Khdén, was an Afghan of the Sarwdni 
tribe, connected with his hero’s family, and writing 
about ,forty yearsaafter the beginning of the poriod 
with which he deals. “Copious extracts are given in 
“ Dowson,” and the opinion of Sir II. Elliot is recorded. 
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to the effect that the latter portion of the work is par. 
- ticularly valuable for the means that it affords of 
gauging the character and talents of the hero, and the 
state of anarchy to which he succeeded. The extracts, 
which are translated with great spirit, will be found 
in“ Dowsor,* vol. iv., pp. 305-488. We need only note 
here a few particulars calculated to show what good 
qualities can be displayed by a TLindustani Mussulman. 
The futwre monarch was born at Hissar, the grand. ° 
son of an immigrant from the Afghan province of - 
Roh, on the spurs of the Salaimdn range, well-known 
afterwards from giving “ils name to the Rohillas and 
the country occupied by them, in.the decline of the 
empiro, between the Ganges and the Kamaon hills, 
The date of his birth is nowhere stated; but it must 
have been about 4.D. 1480. He was thus nearly con- 
temporary with Ferdinand of Spain, Louis XI. of 
France, and Henry VII. of Englartd. Like all these 
yulers he was ambitious and crafty, more inclined to 
cherish the poor than to pamper the rich. is name 
was origiaally Farid, and his mother was a free 
Afghan lady. Iaving proceeded to Jaunpur for hig 
education, he soon gave proofs of unusual ability; 
and, on obtaining chargo of a distret in Bahar, at once 
proceeded to lay the foundations of that system of 
settlement which aflorwards bore such splendid fruit 
in the “Institutes of Akbar.” Summoning to his 
presence the collecting officials, tho village accountants, 
and the heads of the cultivating class, he announced 
his intention of strictly limiting the payment of cach 
occupier of the land to the proportio n—payable oither 
in cash or kind at the payer's pléasure—that "might 
be fixed on his lands after proper measurement, “I 
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will be lenient,’ he added, “in assessing, but -will 
collect with the utmost strictness; but so long as you 
pay punctually you may bring all your complaints to 
me. I will tako care that no one oppresses you.” « 

The man who devised these things at the outset of 
his public life remained such as he was fhroughout, 
never giving way to that sloth and carelossnoss which 
he saw to be the danger of the Turks. Family troubles 

«drove him for a time from home, and he went to Delhi 
and Agra. Shortly before the fall of the Lodis he lost 
his father ; but he was appointed to the charge of the 
country about Sahsarém, in Bahar, by the favour of 
Daulah Khan, a nobleman at court, whom he had 

“served. About this time he acquired the titlo of * Sher 
Khan,” by which he was henceforth known, Ile mus 
now have been approaching his forty-fifth year. He 
at first maintaincd the Lodi cause in Bahdr, but in 
1528 joined Bibars At the court of the conqueror he 
soon attracted a somewhat anxious attention, Per. 
ceiving his aspiring and energetic character, Babar 
contemplated his arrest; but the wary Pathan anti- 
cipated the intention, ahd retired 10 Bahdy, where he 
soon made himself master of the wholo country, and 
had eve long affected a substantial lodgment in the 
neighbouring kingdom of Bengal, where he advanced 
as far as Gaur, the capital city before alluded to, to 
which he laid siege. 

Humiyuny the eldest son of Babar, was about 
twenty-two years of age at the time of his accession, 
Sher Khén amused him with professions of obedience 
as long as it suited his own purposes. But the new 
omperdr, warned nd doubt by the councillors of his 
late father, turned upon the dangorous adventurer ad 
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soon as laisuro offered, and tho opporlunity of the 
engagemont of tho Inttor in on arduous enterprise 
snumed o fb ono, Tiuméyun, too, had the prestige 
ofconynost, and of the possession of the capital cities, 
besides tho gommand of a scasondd army of hardy 
northimen, fin, in truth, the odds were rather in 
fiwoww of his cnomy than of himsolf, Tho kingdom 
of Cal, wheneo his supplios of mon and officors were 
(o bo drawn, was in the hands of his brother, Kimvrdn," 
who was jealous and unfriondly, Tho actual con. * 
querors had already become fine gentlemen, after the 
fushion of Lurks who prosper. ‘The omperor himself 
waa young and inexporionced, with the heavy dis- 
tulvantago of having hoon born in the purple. Ie was 
Yo moro a mateh for the stronuous and ripenod adven- 
furer, than a Bourbon princo would have been for 
Napoleon, After a nino yoars’ war, in, which the 
emporor showod all the courage antl endurance of his 
med, the fortune of tho Pathan and his superior abilities 
ao proveiled that Iundyun had no choice but to quit 
Ladin, After a sories of Coilsome and dangerous wan. 
doyings, of which tho slozy ts pathotically dotailed by a 
fiubhtal sovvant, Wuniyun found a stormy asylum 
with Shah Trlimisp, tho Shia king of Persia. Theso 
troubles lasted Cour years—Lrom 1540 to 154lr—during 
which lime Shor Khén, undor tho title of Sher Shah, 
gomplolely consolidated his powor in Ilindustan, 

Tho wholo of the adventurer’s condacl, both up to 
his accession and subsequently during his short reign, 
waa porvaded hy tho principle of wnily, It was the 

_dissensions of tho native Mussulmgns that had oaused 
theiweaknoss; it was in consolidation that their hopes 
wero to be hereafter moored, This conviotion, though 
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it could not be handed down to weaker minds, is 
worthy of ow attention, because it was destined to 
bear fruit in the government of Akbar; and it is pro. 
bable that the strength of the Indian Turks—so long 
as their strengtit lasted—was duc to their empire 
being based upon the example of Sher Shah, A devout 
Moslem: he never oppressed the Ilindus. Disputes 
among his own followers he suppressed with all the 
energy of his nature. ‘He cmployed himself,” says 
the chronicler, “in personally discharging the adminis. 
tration of his kingdom; he divided both day and night 
into portions for each separate business, and suffered 
no sloth or idleness; ‘for,’ said he, ‘4 dbehones the 
great to be always active... they should considor no 
affairs of State to be small or petty, and should repose 
no undue confidence in subordinates. The corruption 
of ministers of my rivals was the means of my acquiring 
the kingdom.’” Jere, no doubt, as in his earlior 
speech in Babar’s camp, he showed a just appreciation 
of the inherent weakness of Turkish rule. Like the 
advancing tide, it may be strong for dostruction, but 
it eveatos nothing. * 

In the first hour afler sunviso, Sher Shéh always 
performed his devotions, and immediately turned his 
attention to business, mustering his troops and con« 
versing with the recruits, Ile then went ovor his 
accounts, and gave audiences, After two hours and 
a half of such work he breakfasted, always in the 
society of learned and pious men; immediately aftor. 
warda returning to business. Aflor the noon-day 
prayer he rested foy a short time; on rising ho read 
the Kor4n, and then fell to work again. He divided 
his territory into 116,000 parganas, or fiscal unions of 
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townships, in cach of which he employed five officials, 
of whom one at least was a Ilindu accountant, and 
another a judicial official, to mediate between the 
officers of the crown and the actual representatives of 
the people. JA complete civil and ‘criminal code took 
the place of the law of Islam, His seltlements weve 
for one year, based on an annual measurement of the 
cultivated areas and the nature of the produce, No 
official was allowed to remain in the same place more 
than two years; the inlying districts were disarmed. 
“From the borders of Oudh to the Satlaj river the 
land had peace,” as Sher Shdéh himself remarked. A 
royal highway ran from the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal to the new Rohtds, tho great fort that Sher 
Shéh had built near the banks of the Jhelam, and 
named after his earlier strong place near Sahsarém, 
in Bahér, At intervals of four miles all along this 
yoad were caravanserais for the ‘accommodation of 
travellers; the sides were bordered by wells and 
fruit trees, Another similar road ran from Agra to 
Burhénpur, on tho bordors of the Deccan; a third, 
from Agra also, traversod the’whole breadth of Réj- 
putdina; a fourth connccled the cities of Lahore and 
Multin. Daily posis carried the news along theso 
roads from onc end to the other, Ie finished tho city 
begun by ILuméyun on part of the site of the anciont 
Indrapat, near Delhi, and announced his intontion, if 
life were spared, of building a fortified placo of refuge 
in every district. IL is impossible to avoid the observa-~ 
tion, thal no government—not even the British—has 
shown so much wisdom as this Pathan. 

In the midst of these labours Sher Shéh mot with 
“the petty fortress and the dubious hand” that 
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conquerors and horoes cannot reckon on escaping. 
Te died at the siege of Kalinjar in Bandellhand, on 
the 22nd of May, 1545, from injuries caused by the 
explosion of a magazine near which he was standing, 
and which was struck by a chanco shot from tho 
enemy’s batteries, Ile was buried at Sahgayim, where 
-—before the opening of that section of the Hast Indian 
Railway—travellers by “The Grand-Timmk-Road” of 
his European successors have often paused to admire 
the beautiful mausoleum, prototype of the Agra Téj 
Mahal, standing on an island in the middle of a piece 
of water, faced with cut-stone walls, 

Sher Shah’s second son succeeded to his vast power 
under the title of Islam Shah, and reigned nine years, 
The codes of his father were so wise and serviccable 
that in civil matters he ought to havo had nothing to 
initiate. He maintained the fame of his family for’ 
public works, but being unable to let, well alone, he 
introduced changes into the administration which had 
the effect of alienating the nobility; and he was per- 
sonally arbitvary, and even orucl, The old contentious. 
ness of the Pathans revived; tho wholo reign was 
consumed in fruitless quarrels and a systematic de- 
pression of tho Pathan chiefs, Islam Shéh died in 
November, 1554, Fis son was murdered by the brother 
of his wifo, the boy’s maternal uncle; fresh broils 
and rebellions followed. Finally, Humdyun, who had 
wrested Cabul érom his rebellious brother, Kamrén, 
profited by these troubles, occupied in succession 
Lahore and Sirkind, and took possession of Delhi and 
Agra in the autumn, of 1555. 

The Sur family still possessed a tower of strength 
in the extraordinary talents of a Hindu officer named 
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Hemu, who was at this time engaged on a campaign 
in Bengal. But the weary Ilumdyun seems to have 
thought himself justified, under all the circumstances, 
in taking a brief repose, ILe held the Panjab, and in 
a sort of way Uindustan as far as ‘Agra. To the east- 
ward, theeSurs and other Afghan tribes were still pur- 
suing their selfish feuds. What may have been the 
state of the people, exposed to the daily devastations 
of bodies of needy armed men, having no feeling in 
common but contempt and hatred for their blood and 
creed, and lust for their women and their goods, can 
ouly be conjectured, 
Fhe restored emperor may well have felt like one 
newly roused from a troubled sleep and anxious to 
sleep again. He was not yet an old man, and what 
changes he had seen! The despised [Lindustani plebeian 
driving him out, at last, almost withoutea blow; the 
indigenous administration eutively replacing his for 
half a generation, while he was wandering in: the 
wilderness; and now his return to the capital, almost 
ay casy and as sudden as his doparture, Like an carlicr 
royal wanderer, he may have said in moments of 
devotion: “yen like as a droam when ono awaketh so 
shalb thou make their image to vanish out of tho city,” 
Our last glimpse of this much-yexed monarch is in 
the attitude of worship. Thore is, in the city begnn by 
Humdyun and finished by Sher Shéh, an octagonal 
building of three storeys, said to havé been used as a 
library, and showing traces of having becn once orna- 
mented with mural painting. It is within earshot of 
the mosque of Sher Shah, that lagt and loveliost work 
of the third Pathan period of architecture. Tere, as 
the newly-restored emperor was resting one winter 
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afternoon, he heard the muazein’s ery to prayer from 
the neighbouring place of worship. Ile roso suddenly 
to obey the call, but the end of his staff slipped on 
the polished pavement as he leant upon it to help him 
in rising. Te fell upon the stair-head, and was preci- 
pitated down ono flight of steps. Io docs not appear 
to have suffered much external injury, for he walked 
home to his apartments in the Fort, But he had been 
hurt inwardly, and he died, after a short illness, on 
the 26th January, 1556, in the forly-ninth year of 
his age.* 

It is necessary to examine bricfly into the causes 
of the chief vicissitudes of this short but dramatic 
period of Indian history, Some have heen already 
hinted; but it is startling to find thom operating with . 
such rapidity. It could scarcely have been expected 
that Bébar’s .hardy Turks could have been so utterly 
demoralised in ten Years as appeared at the rout of 
Kanouj, by which, for a time, the empire was lost. 
And it is not less strange to find their conquerors 
equally feeble when they returned in triumph after a 
scarcoly more important interval. But tho truth is, that 
Tindustan is a treacherous mistress, who slays with 
smiles all who rest upon her bosom with too much 
confidence, The rout of Kanouj, as described by a 
Turkish leader who was engaged there, presents a most 
astounding picture of the deterioration by luxury of 
a body of men who had fought not many years before 
so gallantly against overwhelming odds at Pdnipat. 
Twenty-seven horse-tail standards, says Iaidar Mirza, 
were concealed that morning because the amirs were 
afraid to display them, Tach amir was attended by 

* Keone’s “Iandbook for Visitors to Dell,” p. 35. 
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hundreds of pampered pages and followers, who got 
into’ the way of the soldiery, and hampered all their 
manouvres. The chiefs fled at the first onset, and 
before a drop of blood had fallen; the only deaths 
were those of officers and men drowned in retreat by 
the weigh{ of their own armour, Such was the army 
of Babar under the command of his son, Of the army 
of Sher Shah, under his son’s successor, we may form 
some conception when wo find him glad to give the 
command to a Hindu corn-chandler. One can best 
describe such a state of things by imagining Jena to 
have beon fought a few years after Rosbach, and to 
have been closely followed by Sedan. Of such short 
endurance are the best systems when they rest upon 
, the casual merits of a despot, and not on the general 
virtues of the community. 

It is proper to add, that, according, to Erskine, 
Babar’s veterans had been much ‘reduced in number 
during the campaigns that preceded the above event, 
and that tho men who would not fight at Kanouj 
were to a great oxtont raw recruits, Tho misconduct 
of Ilumdyun’s brothers intercepted his supplies of 
good men and officers 100, and weakened him in 
every way. Kamran, in partioular, at this period held 
Cabul and tho Panjab in almost open hostility to 
the Emperor. 

Lis own character, as drawn by his kinsman 
Tlaidar, is worthy of noto as one of tht causes of his 
troubles :—~ , 

“T havo seen fow persons possessed of so much natural talent 
and excellence; but, by reason of having dissolute aud sensual 
servants, and having intercourse with thom, and with men of mean 
and profligate character , . . . he contracted certain bad habits— 
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such as the excessive uso of opium—and the business which, as a 
puince, he should have managed, he left entirely to them ” 


(A complete contrast in this respect to his rival, Sher 
Shéh, will here be remarked). 

“Nevertheless he had many good qualities, Ip battle steady 
and brave; in conversation ho was ingenious and lively , and at table 
full of wit. Ie was kind-hearted and liberal, Ile was a dignified 
and magnificent prince, and observed much state ; sothat. .. . in 
his broken fortunes, when ,. . . his pomp and style were no longer 
what they had been, yet when the army was marshalled for the 
Ganges campmgn, at ihe timo when its superintendence dovolved 
upon me, the number of artizans that attonded him was seyenteon 
thonsand—from which may be conjectured the scale of his wholo 
establishment.” ; 

A. witly, volyptuons, opium-eating prince, with a 
showy establishment, in which the camp followers 
far outnumbered the combatants, was no match for 
Sher Shéh! 

The death of Huméyun was the signal for the 
return from Bengal of Ifemu, the warlike chandlor, 
to whom Adel Shth Sur had entrusted the command 
of his army. ‘This extraordinary man had found his 
way to court, simply on Businoss, probably of a muni- 
cipal nature ; and at first attracted fayour in connec- 
tion with monoy-maticrs about a.p, 1588, A. local 
chief having broken into rebellion in the following 
year, Hemu, who was conscious of peculiar talents 
for the organisation of details, undertook to put him 
down if he were trusted with a small force. Tis pro- 

osal was accepted, and he set off for Bidna, the sceno 
of the rebellion, with about four thousand horse and 
four elephants. The rebel sent his head groom against 
him, and went oul bunting in anothor direction. 
Hemu flattered tho Afghan captains, who made casy 
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work of the groom and his army. Then the chief 
had to come in person. Iis force consisted of 8000 
cavalry and 8000 foot, with ten fighting clephants 
anda train of guns. Seeing himself overmatched in 
point of force, “IIemu succeeded in persuading his 
followers fp make a night attack upon the onoemy’s 
camp. The scheme—usually accounted so difficult— 
was carried out without a blunder: the rebels, at- 
tacked in the deep sleep of “the small hours,” were 
slaughtered or put to flight, Hemu appeared before 
the throne with folded hands while the prize was pre- 
sented. A dress of honour was ordered for him; but 
the wily Hindu said that “he was but a poor trades- 
man; the victory was due to the exertions of tho 
soldiers ; let his Majesty’s bounty light first on them.” 
By conduct like this the hearts of soldiers are won; 
and it was thus that military men and Moslems 
learned to be subject to one who was neither the ono 
nor the other. 

On the Turkish side was a leader equally con. 
spicuous by an cleyation due to his own morits—the 
celebrated Baixdm Khén, a Tirk of tho Kar4 Kuinlu 
branch,* born in Badakshdn, but enrolled whilo still 
young under the bannors of IIumdyun. Taving joined 
Tuméyun in his wanderings ho gained the favour of 
the fugitive monarch, and was now in charge of the 
youthful Akbar, with an army engaged in pacifying 
the Panjab. On the 15th ‘of February, 1556, the 
news of the emperor’s death arrived in camp, and 
Akbar assumed the succession at Kaldénur, a few miles 
north of Amritsur, on which occasion Bairdm was 





* Thoso aro tho celobratad followes of tho “ Black Shoop,” a banner which 
carried forror Lhrough Poisia and as far as Béghddd in earhor days, 
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appointed primo minister, both for war aud peace, 
with tho titles of Vabil-i-mutlah and Khdn-hhdnan, 
meaning “ plenipotentiary’ and “ lovd of lords.” 

Temu advanced upon Agra, which was ovacualod 
without resistance by the Turkish forces,, Under tho 
walls of Delhi he routed tho ‘Turkish governor, and 
entered the cily, where ho is said to have pro« 
claimed himself sovovoign by tho title of “ Raja 
Bikram Aditya.” Ile then marched northwards, 
till he found himself confronted by the northorn 
army at Panipat; the samo place whore north and 
south had met in hostilo array thirty years before, 
and where they were destined again 10 moot for tho 
decision of an equally fatal issuo aftor the lapso of 
more than two ccnturics. 

Details of the battle will be found in * Elphinstone,” 
but he docs not seem to have any olear idoa of tha 
reasous which gavo tho victory to Akbar, ‘ho Turks 
appear to have been persuaded to do their duty both 
by the words and by the deods of Bairfm—for ho 
slew, on his own authorijy, Jardi Bog, tho chief who 
had fled from Delhi; and he reminded the othor 
leaders, in a grand durbar, that thoy had no Lurthor 
refuge if beaten, * for their homes wore a thousand 
miles off.”’* On tho othor sido, the Llindustani Mussul- 
mans appear to have boon alienated by ILomu’s lato 
arrogance, and to hayo ceased all opposition. as soon 
as he sank down waunded in his howdah, ‘ho dato 
of this battle is 5tly Novoembor, 1556. 

The valiant chandler was brought into the tont of 
Akbar, senseloss from an arrow-wound in hig loves 





* Ahmad Shah'a Vazir used tho samo argumont in tho Intor battle al tho 
samo place (Prag Taf. Ohap. ix.) 
cv B 
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head. Bairdm, having vainly tricd to mako tho 
generous boy flesh his maiden sword upon the dying 
man, cnt him down in his presenca, Tho hoad was 
sent to Cabul'and the body oxposed over ono of tho 
gates of Deljii. 

The rest of Hindustan was then occupicd without 
farther difficulty. ‘The Panjab cost one more brief 
campaign, Adil Shéh Sur diced soon after in Bongal; 
and Akbar, only in his twelfth year, found himself 
master of all India north of the Nerbudda, 





“~  Norv.—tThe first Mnssulman seitlomont at Agra was that mado (a.n, 1605) 
*by Sikandar Lodi, in the noighbourhood of tho place oalled aftoy him, Siknndra, 
“pout fonr miles on the road to Dolhi. The Lodis had a fort to commantl the 
xiv, but their buildings woro moro or [oss ruined by a torriblo oarthquake, 
Bayar and Humfyun appear to have occupied a tract on tho deft bank of tho 
Jurana, oppoaito tho presont Fort of Akbny and the mausoloum onlled “tho 
TA}? ‘Tho remains of an enclosure there are to bo seon, ‘boar’ ing the namo of 
Char\bégh; and not fay off, in the village of Kachpuva, i is a mosque founded by 
Humdjun, as o still existing meoription tostiflea, in (he year of hig fathor's 
death. | (“ Transnotions of the Archwological Soofoty of Agra," January to Tune, 
1876, pps 7 14, Beco also  Cunninghnmn’s Roports,” vol. iv, p. 89 pf.) 

Baakite (founding his alutemont on Bébai's own rolation) conftrms this +— 
“ Babar began to build a palaco and to Jay out a gardon on tho lofb bank of tho 
Tumna, opposite ‘to Agia, and onoourngerd his nobility (o imitate his oxamplo ys 
ihose mmprovomonts sobx grow into a fino anburb,” (Ibid, p, 451). 

‘Tho inetrations to tho-ald MS. of “Bitbar's Memoir,” onoo the properly of 
Shéhjahdn, show many traits of\tho mannors of tho advonturora 3 their uso of 
mountod bowmon, their gitdod artagur, their kettle-cisums, ehnawms, and mde 
artillory ; thoir bivouacs on the snowyspountaing, and thoir pionio parifos and 
drinking bouts in sunny gardona; their gn wilh pointed moustachos, and frix 
womon with faoos unyoilod in domostio life, \Lho protures aro nob unliko thoso 
of modicval Zuropo in old copies of Froissart Xd Monstrelet. 










. NOTE TO OHAPLERS I. 
Nore,—Many arguments for and against tho th&ory assumod in this and tho 
preceding chapter might be adduced; bub tho puryose in viow would hardly 
justify a discussion which, before oxhausting the subject might well exhaust tho 
patienco of tha most indulgent reader, ‘That purposo dg simply to explain tho 
title of the present work, and to do so it hag boen thougit convenient inciden- 
taliy lo nasumo the hypothesis that Lurks and Voghuls (or $Mughnls) may havo 
had a common origin, It should nlso bo montionod that tio wriler is aware 
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that ho hag uot usod tho words “'Lartay,? “Turk,” or “ Mongol” (Mughal) in 
any definite scientiflo sonse. In tho same apirit of provision! supposition ho 
has omployod Tartar to mean—what ib gonovally, pevliaps, doos in popular uso 
Turanian (or flat-faced) nomads whoever found, ark,” means a group of 
tribos with the tondoney to move south and woat, affecting Telam, tho acolusion 
of women, and somo appronoh to civilisod urban life ; whilo “Mongol” is undar 
stood to apply to that portion of the Lartay oluna to which Ohengoz bolonged, in 
thoi native condition of wandoring, almost sevago, fighting shopherds. 

Evskino,* quoting from the “ Shajrat-ul-Atralr,” anya Unt tho alory was that 
“Turk,” the son of “ Yaflth,” was tho progonitor of ‘Atér and Moghul, Abul 
ghda, of Khwarlzm, is ropresontod as snying that ho wrolo hia book “in tho 
Moghal ov Turki language.” Altogothor, tho subject acome sultlolontly cons 
fused to justify one in adopting (of course under correotion) tho theory that ia 
tho most conyoniont, ‘Cho fact romains, in any cago, that tho people of India 
wore acoustomed to oall theiv northern invaders Mughals, and that (hose ins 
yadera wero for tho most part both physically and montally what aro nenully 
called Turka, 


ee} 
* Though Erskino’s book was publishod so long ago, his nuthoritiod (Sharf 
ud-din and Abulghézi) avo still Une bost known ns to the history of the Mughuls 


of High Asia. 


CHAPTER IL 


THE INSTITUTES OF AKBAR, 


Iv a short lecture upon modern Persia, delivered. at 
‘the United Setvice Institution of Simla, on the 12th 
duly, 1877, it was well said by the:lecturer, Major A. 
B. St. John, R.E, that “the Turks have many 
admirable qualities... . But, partly from iiveterate 
pride of ace, and partly from avarice, they are the 
worst governors in the world of subject races, looking 
upon every other being as created for their solo use 
and benefit. The carly Cprk sovercigns of India, 
Persia, and Byzantium, recognised this defect in 
themselves, and used natives of the countries they 
conquered in all public offices.” “ Except tho army,” 
added the lecturer; but inthe illustrious example 
now before us we shall find that the army was no 
exception. It..was because. Akbar employed. ‘all 
classes of the natives in all branches of the public 
‘service, without any exception, that the “Mughal 
Empire” took root in India under him, and was 4 
domestic institution of the .country—not a -mére 
superficial dominion like so many before. him, and, 
alas! like that of his present SUCCESSOTS, 
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At the time of his father’s death, Akbar was in 
his fourteenth year, having beon born on tho 1th 
October, 1542. His mother’s namo was Ilémida 
Begam,'a lady of Persian oxtraction, with whom 
Huméyun fell so desperately in love, on his way 
through Sindh, that marriage was the only possible 
cure. This lady hencoforth bore the namo of Marydm 
Mahali, “our Lady of the Palace.” 

The young sovereign was at first dopondent for 
advice and aid partly on his military governor, Bairdm 
Khan, the Turkish leader, to whom he owed the viotory 
over Hemu, which had opened Hindustan to his arms; 
and partly to a lady who had been his nurse, and who 
was called Méham ‘Anka. Bairdm’s family had 
settled in Badukshdn, and his father joined the army 
of Bébar when that Prince supplanted Amir Khusra 
-in Kunduz, August, 1504. Tho young Bairdm. had 
entered the army of India, and was one of those who 
escaped from the rout of Kananj (1646), do was 
about this time married to Humayut’s sister; and ho 
appearéd before the world as atdlit (governor) of the 
new monarch, with tho titles of Vakil and Khdn- 
khéndm: (“Lieutenant of the Empire and Onptain- 
General’*).: He-was in: the primo of lifo, able, and 
with.every advantage that prostigo and real merit 
could confer, He made over the land revonuo to a 
Turk. of arbitrary character, named. Muzafar Khén; 
but the selectioh. was amply justified by the results, 
for the officer not only made an attempt afi an accurate ~ 
and sensible assessment, but had tho still greater morit 
of training Todar Mal, his more celebrated succossor, 
Of other protégés of Bairdm, no loas than taventy-five 
ultimately rose to. the.rank of Pan Haedri (" vom. 
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mandor of flye thousand”) tho highest rank in Akbar's 
peerage below princes of the blood. 

But Bairéim’s power did not last long. Tho boy. 
emperor was probably warped by his female guardian, 
and was perhaps easily deceived at an age whon the 
openness of a frank temper has not had timo to be 
taught caution. No doubt the minister also dis-. 
played arrogance. Muzafar’s fiscal reforms had not yot 
begun, and the resourecs of the country were withor- 
ing under the blight of hosts of military grantees. 
Distrust arose on both sides, till at last the minister 
was worried into open rebellion, Akbar took him 
prisoner, and pardoned him on condition of his going 
onapilevimage. He departed, but was assassinated by 
a Pathan on his way to the port of embarkation. 
These events occurred in the fifth year of the reign, 

The young emperor was now approaghing the age 
when a ruler is held capable to manage his own affairs, 
Accordingly, we shall henceforth have to notice him 
as the founder of the institutions and methods of a 
relgn which gayo peace and prospority to millions of 
the human race, and which covered [Hindustan with a 
glory that has nevor passed away. In this reign of 
forty-seven years—one of tho longest in Bastar his. 
tory—many intrigues and wars took placo, which are 
recorded in Elphinstone’s admirable work, and the 
account of which need not be repeated, ‘Tho object 
of the present pages is to show only’ such things as 
affected the welfare of the people—the social, fiscal, 
* and artistic events and movements of the time, 

The reign of Akbar, from the fifth yoar to the end, 
forms three periods. During the first, which lasted 
about fifteen years, he was much ocenpied with war, 
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field sports, and building; and the mon by whom ho 
was ultimately influenced’ woro still at ihat timo 
young, like himself. Opinions were forming; torri- 
torial and administrative operations wore in hand. 
About 1576 began a second. period, marked by “tho 
arrival of cortain shias and other persons of horotical 
opinions from Persia, and by tho growth of thoir in- 
fluences over Akbar. At the samo timo, the emporor, 
now in the maturity of his intelloct, turned his alton. 
tion to the Hindus, and to the amolioration and 
establishing of the revenue systom by which thoy 
were so much affected. ‘This poriod lastod for about 
fifteen’ years, and was followod by that sadder poriod 
when—as must happen, excopt under oxcoptional oir- 
cumstances—~men in power grow old without having 
found competent successors. In such conditions 
originality duivels into cant, and caution withors into 
decay. One by one the reformors—a fow yous sinco 
so full of hope and vigowr—drop into senility, ox, 
more fortunate, into the tomb, No one is loft bub 
some lover of letters who, wisor than tho rest, votives 
hetimes into tho shade to proparo the record of do» 
parted greatness, 

The circumstances of Bairdm’s fall aro not clonly 
known, but they havo gonorally beon held to have 
originated in the intrigues of Méham ’Anka; “ that 
pattern of chastity,” as tho chyroniclors politely call 
- her, being jealous of the wavrior’s ascondoncy, and 
anxious to provide for her own illegitimate son, Adham 
Khén, The retribution that awaited this family was 
tragical, but appropriato, 

In 1662, Akbar procecded on a pilgrimago to the 
shrino of Shekh Muin-ud-din Ohisti, ab Ajmir. On 
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ihe way he was met at Sanganir (now a station on the 
Rajputana Stato Railway) by Raja Bihéri Mal, the 
ancestor of tho prosent reigning family of Jaipur, 
whose daughter the emperor marricd, raising the 
raja’ at the same time to tho command of “Five 
thousand; ”? Tod states that he had held this rank 
under Humdéyun. Ho adds that the marriage of his 
grand-daughter to Jahdngir was the first matrimonial 
alliance between this family and the house of Taimur; 
but this is only one of the inaccuracies of that, in 
many respects, interesting writer. The marriage of 
Akbar to Bihdri’s daughtor is mentioncd by contem- 
porary chroniclers.** The rdja died soon after at 
Agra, 

As this lady was the first Ilindu who became the 
wife of a Turkish emperor, and as she was, most 
likely, the mother of the next emperor (and tho 
Maryém Yamani usually supposed to have been a 
Christian lady), tho marriage is in every respect worthy 
of notice, The Mongols were, in all probability, in 
old times disposed 10 exogamy, and although the 
Turkish branch by whom the Indian Empiro was 
founded did not maintain the practico in ita exclusive 
purity, tho fecling that underlies it seems to have had 
great influence upon their race charactoristios, and to 
have lingered among them in the form of a survival 
to later days. Akbar and his successors turned it to 
a political purpose. 

Tho original and fundamental feeling was perhaps 
one of which the source is to be found in the low 
estimate of the female character, and in the state of 





* Boo, for oxample, Dowson’s * Elliot,” p. 274, 800 alao Bloohmann’s “ Ain 
Akbuti,” yol. i, p 829, and “ Calontts Review,” vol. v. p, 829. 
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war that was normal in Iligh Asia. ‘Tunces of it have 
been even supposed in such distant countries aa Sweden 
and Scotland (sec for oxample Scott's ballad of “ Young 
Lochinvar’) and amongst many ‘Tartar tribes, Tiven. 
now, in parts of Asia it is said that a protonded capture 
of the bride is still observed, which points to o timo 
when the young warrior, accompanied by his “host 
men,” procceded to carry off his brido from tho on- 
campment of a neighbouring tribo, whose attempt at 
resistance and rescue may be still symbolised in modorn 
Europe by the throwing of shoes, of{en practiscd there 
at the present day. Among the anciont Turks, habitual 
slave-hunters, the practico must have beon customary ; 
and, whon their habits becamo sottled, it is to bo sup. 
posed that the acquisition of wives clsewhoro than in 
the tribe would still continue, Under tho impulse so 
derived, much mixture of blood occurred, often groatly 
to the advantage of the Turks, who may havo acquired 
in this way their handsomo forms and features, and 
also the civilisud habils of which they wore so much 
in need.* Akbar’s mother had been a Povsian; and, 
although—probably under tho diametrically opposite 
influonce of Islan—he took a Turkish lady of hts 
own family for his first wifo, the dosivo for forcign 
wives became very slrong, Bosides tho daughter of 
the raja just mentioned, the emporor, at different 
periods of his reign, also took to wifo an Armenian 
lady, and a Princess of Marwar, No attompt seems 
to have ever beon made to interfere with tho 
religious belief of theso inmatos of tho imporial 
Zanana, 

About this time occurred tho first of those cam. 

* Vide Sup, chap. i 
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paigns in the south-west, by which Akbar ultimately 
consolidated his Empire on the Norbudda river, and 
opened a communication with the Indian Occan, with 
the Iloly Places, and with Europe. Tho command 
was entrusted 1o Adham Khin, tho son of “tho 
pattern of chastity,” Méham ’Anka, by what father is 
unluckily not known, ‘The country of Malwa was 
then in the hands of an adventurer named Béz Bahd- 
dur, and his capital was at Sdrangpur,.on the Kali 
Sindh river, about midway between Goona and Mhow. 
The imperial gencral was successful, but his, triumph 
was stained by the violence offered to the poetess 
Rup Mati, whose suicide cntitles ber to the character 
of the Luorotia of Malwa. Not content with this, 
Adham Khén appropriated two other ladies of Baa 
Bahddur’s family. The emperor heard of it, and 
ordered them to be taken from him; but the mother, 
Méham ’Anka, had the barbarity and insolence to kill 
the innocent girls lest they should make known. the ill- 
treatment they had met with from her son, This 
event greatly disploased the young sovercign, who, 
though he did not punish the -offonce of his friends, 
issued orders that no prisoners of war should in 
future be made slaves. “For though,” says Abul 
Fuzl, in mentioning this edict, the chastisement, and. 
suppression of rebels is one of tho dutics of rulers, 
«.. yet the persecution of their innocent wives and 
children is unlawful.” About the sazte time other 
orders were issued remitting the hateful sizya, or poll- 
tax on Ilindus, and also the tax that had hitherto 
been. levied on thom when going on pilgrimage to 
their various sacred spots. ‘Thus was the young ruler 
already preparing an united Ilindustan, and that 
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* peace among mon of good-will,” which was to havo 
beon ohe of the blossings of a mildor erced than his 
own, 

The ropression of high-handed tyranny among tha 
dominant class was a necessary stop in this direction. 
Aftor the misconduct of Adharn Khén becamo known, 
he had received no further command, but had oon- 
tinued to resido at Agra. Brooding over his well. 
merited disgrace, ho persuaded himself that it was 
due to the intervention of the husband of tho om. 
peror’s wet-nurse, named Shamsuddin, Algdh (or * tho 
foster-fathor”’), Adham consorting with other nobles 
who were jealous of the favour shown to this old 
family friond, was easily taught by them to plan his 
removal, One night, when the omperor had gono to 
bed, a number of tho courtiors wore silting Logother 
in the palace-hall, whon Adham entered violently 
with a train of Uzbok followers. All rose to saluto 
him ; but ho struck the Aigth, and turned with a scowl 
to the Uzheks, by whom the outrage was complotod. 
The viotim, staggered oul into the courtyard of tho 
palaco, and fell down blecding and dead at tho gato 
of the emporor’s quarters. As these woro surrounded 
by a high wall, Adham was unable to onter; but ho 
apparently meditated an allack upon the emporor 
himself, for he knocked vicleutly at tho door of tho 
gateway. The emperor being roused, ran out in his 
dressing. gown; catching up, as he wont, tho sword of 
one of the sentrios, “What is this, yon son of a 
——?” oried Akbar, as ho saw tho bloody corpse, and 
the panting ruffian standing ovor it, “ILcar mo!” 
answered Adham, laying hold of tho emperor's hand, 
The emperor strugglod, and in tho struggle lost his 
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sword; but his hand was freed, and he knocked 
Adham down with his clenched fist, At a ‘signal 
which ho gave, the culprit was forthwith carried up to 
the top of the wall and thrown to the ground twice, 
tho second fall breaking his neck. His mother, hear- 
ing vaguely of a fracas, hastened over from Dolhi, 
where she was then residing. On hearing the facts 
she bowed her head, ‘ILis Majesty has done well,” 
she said; but her heart was broken, In little more 
than a month she died. Akbar buried mother and 
son in a tomb, which is still to be seen near the 
famous Kuth Minar of Delhi. 

Other repressive measures against membors of the 
immigrant aristocracy followed; and then the emperor, 
freed from all the ties with which his birth had bound 
him, found himself, now in his twenty-second year, 
alone with his destiny and the demon in his own 
breast. It must be allowed that he bore manfully 
that ordeal which awaits all high antbitions, and is 
most trying in proportion to thoir height. In 1564.5 
he had to encounter anothor atlack upon his life, 
perhaps stimulated by the old troubles; for he was 
shot with an arrow discharged from a college founded 
by Méham ’Anka at Dehli, This is the last instanco 
we have of Akbar in danger from the hand of an 
assassin, Ile was not seriously hurl, and presently 
proceeded to Malwa, where he pacificd the country; 
and on returning to Agra laid the founfation-stone of 
that fine red sandstone castle, which, still in perfect 
preservation, commands the passage of the Jumna 
from the Duéb towards Rajputina. The work was 
begun in 1565, being entrusted to Kdsim Khan, tho 
head of the navy, and it was completed in eight 
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years, An account of the interior of Akbar’s fort 
will be found in Purchas’s “ Pilgrims”; tho oxisting 
disposition having been the result of changes intvo~ 
duced by Shéhjahin. Tho same year is noticcablo for 
the first appearance in Akbar’s servico of Todar Mal, 
to whose subsequent revenue administration is duo 
much of tho civil glory of the reign. This distin« 
guished statesman was of tho Khatri caste, a triho of 
great consideration in the Panjab, whore ho was born 
about the time of Bébar’s invasion. Originally in 
the service of Sher Shah, he had imbibed that rulew’s 
wise policy of benevolent assiduity ; and boing trans. 
ferred into the office of Akbav’s first finance ministor, 
Muzafury Khan, he aided that officer in rovising the 
hasty revenue arrangements of the lato Bairim Khan, 
_ The first very important expedition hn which 
Akbar personally exercised tho command was directed. 
in 1567 against Chitor, thon tho capital of the country, 
now known as Udaipur; and it was whilo thus on« 
gaged that another of the great men of the timo was 
first introduced to his sorvice. 'This was tho well. 
known poet, Shekh Taizi, tho oldor brother of tho 
still more celebrated Abw Ful, tho favourite Sriend 
and admiring biographer of tho emperor. Thoir 
grandfather was a man of Arab descent, who camo 
from Seistan and settled at Nagovo. During tho roign 
of Itumayun their father, Shokh Mubdérak, romovod 
to Agra. His religious opinions were unsettled; but 
he was a learned man, who gavo his sons the hest 
education that tho timo and place afforded. From 
this time Taizi was regularly attached to the court, 
holding the nominal command of “ our JLundeed,” 
and the post (also titular) of “King of the Pocts,” 
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Chitor was.taken, and the Rajputs performed thoir 
horrible national rite of yohar, In Tod’s enthusiastic 
description it is difficult to realise the hard’ facts: of 
the case; but there is no doubt that tho slaughter and 
havoc of the sack were equal. to the obstinacy of the 
resistance, The town has never recovered itself; but 
Akbar lived:to conquer the Rajputs in a milder way 
than the destruction of their towns, 

In 1568-9 was. begun the extraordinary growp of 
buildings which still attracts so many. visitors to 
Fathipur-Sikri: and that place, about two and twenty 
wniles from Agra, long continued to be Akbar’s 
favourite residence, It is noticeable here as the birth- 
place of the heir-apparent. Salim, who ultimately 
succeeded and reigned under the title of Jahdngir, 
was born in the house of Shekh Salim, still shown 
at the back of the great mosque, on 30th or 81st of 
August, 1570.. 

The next event of importance connected with, ‘tho 
formation of Alcbar’s character and carcer. was. tho 
commencement of his intercourse with Duropeans. 
This was probably begun, and subsequontly stimulated, 
by the occupation of the sea-board of Gujardt, which 
occurred about this time; and henceforth the presence. 
of Buropeans at court is frequently mentioned, and 
the effects.are manifest. in several ways. ‘The art-of, 
painting was much affected by it ‘There are still at 
Tathipur the dim remains of a picture*of the Annun. 
ciation, and Manrique saw a Madonna in the gateway: 
of Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra. Sculpture, too, acquired. 
a, Christian. charactor, as may be seen by tho marble | 
statue ofthe Virgin now. in the portico of the Agra 
Bank. Invocations to the founder of Christianity are 
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gited by Badaoni, and T. F. Fivmilian and Aquaviva 
ave mentioned by namo. ‘Lhe smoking’ of tobacco*: 
“also was introduced by theso travelloxs—than which - 
no greater social change cver occurred in tho un- 
changing East. The orthodox were much opposed to 
this last-named novelty, and some rigorous Séyids aro 
still against it, But Akbar, with his customary libes 
-yality, ordered that a fair trial should bo made of tho 
- alleged virtues of the plant; “ for,” said he, “ all tho 
good things we have must have been new once.” TLo 
smoked a pipe himself; but it did not plenso him, for 
he did not repeat the experiment in his own person. 
Raja Todar Mal-was sent to appraiso the assets and 
limit the demand of government in tho province of 
‘Gujarét in 1574.5, during which yoars tho court was 
chiefly at Pathipur, where the works on tho new 
palace proceeded rapidly, ‘The emperor continucd to 
make visits to Ajmere; and we are assured that on 
‘these and'on ‘all his other progresses, ho adoptad tho 
strictest. precautions to reduce to a minimum. the 
trouble given to the cultivators, through whose lands 
his camp passed, Yusdwale (lictors) wore stationod- 
round the encamping-grounds to protect the flelds 
from spoliation ;. and trustworthy officors, with monoy 
iu their hands, went along examining cluims. and 
awarding compensation, 
It:would be difficult to convey to-those who have 
“not seen it an Adequate idon of the palaco at Fathi. 
pur-Sikri. It is, liko Versailles and the Escorial, tho | 
country-house of agreat monarch; but it is unlike 
these residences in haying no overpowering grandeur 
of design, ‘unless ‘we exept the Dart. sedicatea to 





* See Anat noter © 
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religion. This consists of a quadrangle, raised upon {ho 
rock and bounded by cloisters, of which the south wall 
is somo seventy feet from foot to parapet. On a flight 
of lofty steps stands tho main gatoway, towering to a 
height of onc hundred and thirty feet. This opens on 
the quadrangle, nearly cightoen thousand squaro yards 
in area, aud paved with flagstones, On tho west is the 
great mosque, accounted by Finch “ tho goodliost of the 
East,’’ and still among tho three or four finest. Tho 
remainder of tho bdildings cover the rest of tho rock, 
about three hundred and fifty thousand square yards, 
in an ivregular trapezium, and including a variety of 
structures more or less decayed: and of which the 
uses are in most cases obscure. It is, however, 
evident that whona vast lake spread on the north, and 
a green and wooded park on the east, while the summit 
glittered with marble turrets, red galleries, and 
enamelled roofs—when the courtyards were copiously 
watered and hung with gorgeous awnings—whoen. the 
paths of painted stucco, the chiselled dwellings, tho 
porticoes glowing with gilding and frosco, wero all in 
full throng and pomp, tho general effect could hardly 
have been much inferior to that of the grandiose 
edifices with which it has been compared, 

It is in this framework that we ought to try to 
seo tho form of Akbar, when, on his return from his 
successful campaign in Bengal (A.p. 1575), Faizi 
presented his brother, Abul Fuzl, then about cighloon : 
years of age, destined as time advanced, 10 influonce 
the character of tho emperor, as woll as to per- 
petuate to all succeeding ages “Institutes”? which 
must be regarded as their joint work. About this 
time the emperor had built in the northern side of 
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the palace courts, that curious building now known. 
as the Diwdn-t-Khds (vide Max Mitllor’s “Science of 
Religion,” p. 83). From tho floor rises a shorl 
thick stone-pillar, the capital of which—supported on 
deep pendontives—branchcs into four pathways, each 
leading to a gallory. Ono of theso was set apart for 
each class of religionisis, and overy Thursday night 
discussions took placo while the emperor sat in tho 
middle where all the paths met, or passed along thom 
from one school to another. It went ill then with the 
Ulamds, those licensed Scribes and Pharisces of the 
court, Unaccustomed to contradiction, thoy wrangled 
and even resorted to blows till tho ovidont disgust of 
the emperor prepared their fall, Charges of corrup- 
tion, extortion, and tyranny arose on, all sides, into 
which Akbar held personal enquiries. TIo also proved 
their bigotry and narrow-mindedness by searching 
questions on points of life and morals. Discomftted 
alike in casuis(ry and in practico theso clerical lawyers 
gradually lost both their influence and thoir posts, 
About this time (1575) the Western ‘Lurks obtained 
great successes in Porsia, and tho Shia King of that 
country was murdered and succoedod by a Sunni. 
Accordingly a numbor of horvtical teachers from tho 
southern shores of the Oaspian Sea, wore drivon to 
take refuge in India, and their convorsation still farthor 
disturbed the orthodoxy of the active-minded emporor, 
already so muck shaken. Jn tho following yoar the 
Kalma (Mussulman doxology) disappears from tho 
coins of the empive, replaced by a formula embracing 
his Majesty’s names, Jaldluddin Akbar, 

This event (1577) marks a distinot epoch, Tho 
laws of Islam were not formally renounced for threo 

B 
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years more; but this, the twonty-first year, is the 
conclusion of the first poriod into which the reign has 
beon divided. 

Akbar was now in apogee. All rival rulors had 
been conquered or consolidated, all turbulent barons 
had been supprossed, and tho emporor was absolute, 
for good or for evil, in the wide tracts and ovor the 
varied populations of an empire oxtending from the 
cliffs of the Nerbudda to the banks of the Oxus, and 
from the Bay of Bengal 1o the Indian Ocean. ‘Todar 
Mal was the Vazir; the supreme command of the 
army was entrusted to Mirza Abd-ur-rahim, son of the 
late Baixim, Akbar thus showing that he bore in 
mind the merits rather than the faults of the de- 
parted. The young man had indesd beon brought 
up in the royal houschold, and for soveral years past 
had given proofs of skill and daring. Jt cannot be 
too often mentioned, as some set off “to the faults of 
the Chughtai Turks, that no man among them ever 
owed his advancement merely to his birth, though 
that civcumstanco may have had its influence in 
affording opportunity, Abd-ur-rahim had won many 
battles, in Gujarét and clsewhore, before attaining 
the rank which ho now held, So had also found timo 
to translatc Bibav’s “ Memoirs” from the Ohughtai, 
in which they were originally written. 

But a highor ambition than that of move matorial 
sovercignty was rising in the ompergr’s breast. Ifo 
desired to be the leader of mon’s opinions also. Not 
by force—no one was ever perscoutod during his reign 
for mere opinion, and many of his friends maintained 
their own convictions without losing favour—but 
because he knew that ho saw clearer than most mon 
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into the conditions of spiritual well-being, and desired 
to impart his freedom to others; a generous dveam | 
Abul Fuzl was at hand, with his strange mixturo of 
imagination, good sense and wit, to minister to this 
desire. In 1579 the question was oponly mooted at 
the Thursday* evening mectings. Juropean readors 
can imagine it by thinking of the somewhat similar 
movement then going on in Bngland, by which the 
sovereign became supreme head of the Church; only 
the Indian attempt was higher and less puroly poli- 
tical, ‘Thus,’ sncers the orthodox Budaoni, “oa faith 
based on some elementary principles, tracod itself on 
the mirror of his Majesty’s heart . . . the conviction 
that there were sensible mon in all religions, modo- 
rate thinkers and men with miraculous powers among 
all nations.” And it becamo his object to spread such 
a belief. Ilis large charity as a man was ‘warmed and 
kindled by his enthusiasm as the father of an alien 
people— 

On learning furthor how much tho pooplo of tho country 
prized their institutions, ho bogan to look upon them with sftec- 
tion... Tho difforonces among tho Moslom doctors ,, , Lumished 
his Majesty with anothor ronson Lor apostacy .. . Loarnod monks 
came from Lurops, bringing tho gospel . . . Lis Majosty firmly 
believed in the truth of iho Christian voligion . .. and chargod 
Abul Fuzl to translate tho Now Testament . . . Birbal improssod 
upon the emperor that tho sun was the primary origin of ovory~ 
thing . . . Fire-worshippers also hadcome from . . . Gujarét, and 
proved to his Majesty the truth of the Zoroastrian doctrine. . . 
who ordered Abul Iuzl to arrange that snorod flro should bo kopt 
a night ond day after the manner of ihe anciont Kings of 

Orsla, 


At last, in September, 1589, appeared a covenant 








* §o Blochmanun; but Abul Furl enys “ Fiiday,? which is porhapa move 
likely, as Friday ig the Mloslom Sabbath, 
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intended to reconcile these various tenets in an eclectic 
faith, of which the emperor should be High Priest 
and controlling authority. Swayed, no doubt, by 
years of ridicule and by the hope of future peace, 
many of the learned and highly placed Mussulman 
doctors signed this strange document—unique, says Pro- 
fessor Blochmann, in the “ History of the Mohamadan 
Chureh”"—of which the purport is abstracted in 
“ Dowson ” (vol v. p. 382) — , 

“We have decreed and do decree that the rank of a Jusr 
Router is higher in the eyes of God than the rank of a Chief of 
the Law, Yarther we declare that the Sultan of Isltm, &e. &e., 
Anu ’1 #are Javinu ’p Dix Mowanrap Axpan, Papswan Gurdzt, 
is a most just, wise, and pious king. ‘Therefore, if there be a 
variance among the doctors upon religious questions, and his 
Majesty . . . should give his decree for the benefit of mankind , . . 
we do hereby agree that such decree shall be binding on us and on 
the whole nation, Further, we declare that, should his Majesty, 
in his wisdom, issue an order (not being in opposition to the Korén) . 
for the benefit of the people, it shall be binding and imperative on 
everyone; opposition to it being punished with damnation in the 
world to come, excommunication and ruin in the present life,” * 

In spite of the traces of compromise, the compli. 
ments to Islam, which linger in the text and preamble 
(not given above) one gees that this was the covenant 
of a new creed. In pursuance of it the emperor 
proceeded in state to the great Mosque of TIathipur 
already mentioned, and mounted the pulpit for the 
purpose of conducting the service. The inaugural 
hymn, composed for the purpose by Taizi, was to the 
following effect :— 


©The Lord to me the kingdom gaye, 
We made me wise, and strong, and biave, 





* Blochmann’a “Ain Akbori,” vol. i. p. 186, 
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Wo gidoth me in right and ruth, 
Filling my mind with love of truth 
No praigo of man can sum his stato— 
Alléhu Alkcbar!—God is great." 


But the emotions aroused by the scone wore Loo much 
for the overstrung nerves that never inched before 
the enemy. ‘Tho heart that had boon calm in 
every danger now beat too fast; tho voico that rang 
above the din of battle now ‘proke, like a girl’s, 
The imperial apostle had to descond from his ecle«, 
vation before he had articulated the first thiteo linos, 
The rest of the service was entrusted to the court 
chaplain. 

The new system, called the Divine Faith, appens 
to have been a kind of ccloctio monotheism. No 
complete summary of the tonots has been prosorved ; 
it probably contained more practice than doctrine. 
Even in Budaoni’s pessimist account, one traces the 
germs of much social and political reform, All food 
was lawful, so that execss was avoided, Prostitution 
was licensed and taxed, seduction punished, Youthful 
marriage was forbidden, polygamy roproved, Sati 
(widow burning) could only take placo by the un. 
doubicd and persistont dosize of the victim, ‘ho 
Hira ova was discontinued, and official computntions 
dated from tho year of Akbar’s accossion; tho solar 
year and months of the ancient Persians being restored 
to use, Strange to say, tho now system found moro 
favour among ‘Mosloms than among JTindus, although 
the prejudices of the lattcr were much deforrod to, 
Out of eighteen recorded membors of tho elect, only 
“one, Birbal,is a Hindu. ho vost are pots, historians, 
and a few lawyers, all of tho conquering class, Todar 
Mal and the emperor's brother-in-law, Raja Bhagwan 
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Das, Positively refused £0 join, but Akbar showed no 
- resentment, 
“So long as the emperor lived, the results of his 
- religion had. some vitality, though its absolute pro- 
fession was. thus limited. It led to an indiscriminate 
employment of persons of all creeds and classes in the 
public service, regard being had only to their merits, 
This example is even stated to have spread to Persia, 
In-1687, fresh edicts were issued, among others one 
containing the rule, “ One God, and one wife.” - Causes 
“between Hindus were not to. be taken before Moslem 
judges, but to be decided by pundits appointed for 
the purpose, who, no doubt, administered the Hindu 
law. .In the following year Akbar tried to convert: 
Mén Sinh, the nephew, adopted son, and successor 
of Raja Bhagwén Das. The spirited rajput answered, 
“Tf joining your Majesty’s school only means willing. 
ness to sacrifice life, I think I-have already given 
sufficient proof that I am a faithful follower, But I 
am & Hindu; your Majesty does not ask me to become: 
a ‘Mussuolman. I know of no third faith.” The 
emperor pressed him no more. Other regulations 
continued to be issued, and converts made; the last 
notice of such things being in 1596, 
. Such, in a very concise statement, was Akbar’s 
‘religious. reformation. ‘Those who are. curious for 
further details, will find them in Professor Blochmann’s 
very learned and laborious notes on thé “Ain Akbavi” 
-(aleutta, 1873). 

~s Akbar-had -no. parliament to registor for future 
obseryauce hig articles of religion or the. enactments 
of hitnself and his.council. Nor. was there ‘any: 
hieratchy or administrative machinery to whom the 
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working of the system could bo bequeathed, as in a 
bureaucratic country, Consequently the best portion 
perished with him. The power of the church, how. 
ever, broken: as ib was by his reforms, nevor recovered. 
itself; but this was probably far from an unmixed 
gain. An arbitrary, bigoted, spiritual tyranny is what 
few: will approve; but a blind physical tyranny is.as 
bad ;and, where one exists, it is probably better for 
the people that the other should exist too, tio check 
its" vagaries, ‘There was nover afterwards in India 
any limit to the power of the Orown, but the rebellion 
of the chiefs and their followers. \ 
Akbar’s other reforms are also described in the 
Ain,” ox “ Institutes,” published by Abul Fual, in 
1696.7, the forty-third year of the “ Divine Tra,” ov - 
reign of the emperor. The. most important part of 
them is that relating to the revenue; but there is 
searcely any subject too minute to escape the notice 
"of this combination of Boswell and Blackstone. hus 
in the First Book, Abul Fuzl troats of the Housohold; 
‘the Treasury; the Mint; Statistics of Prices; tho Arts 
of Peace and War; the rules for Wophants, Camels, 
Horses, and Oxen; vegarding Ttiquetto, Flavours, and 
Perfumes; and, lastly, on Religion,, In the Second 
Book is mention. of Military Regulations, the Ad. 
miralty, and the Ohase.. Among all these aro ‘inter. 
spersed encomiastic anecdotes of his Majesty’s sayings 
and doings, and'vecipes for cookery, ‘Tho Third Book 
is devoted to the department of Finance ; beginning. 
«with: an account of the Computations of Timo in use 
‘among various nations ;. then follow chaptors on Lyi 
bute and ‘Taxation, on Measurements of Land, and of 
the famous. Settlements’’ of the Land-revenue under 
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Todar Mal. The Fourth is a sort of Gazetteer of India 
and a treatise on various subjects of interest con- 
nected with its inhabitants. The Fifth is a collection 
of Akbar’s teachings. The whole volume forms one 
of three devoted to the history of the empire and its 
ruler under the general title of The Akbarnima.” 

In the maturing of the “ Divine Faith ” and settle- 
ment of revenue, the second period of Akbar’s reign— 
from the 21st to the 87th year—passed away, Birhal 
died in a fruitless campaign against the Yusafzais, in 
February, 1586, deeply lamented by his master, whoso 
grief was intensified by suspense. The body was never 
found, and more than one pretender to Birbal’s name 
disturbed the healing of Akbar’s wound. ‘Todar Mal 

, died four years later, preserving his Mindu orthodoxy 
to the last. Next year was the 999th of the Moslem 
era; and that which followed closed thé hopes of a 
millennium which were at the time widely enter. . 
tained. In 1592 Abul Fuzl was promoted to the rank 
of a commander of two thousand horse, and took his 
place among the peers and lords of the council. In 
the same year his brothor Faizi was sent as ambas« 
sador to the Deccan. 

In 1693 the father of these two favourites, Shekh 
Mubarak, died at Lahore, All things now combined 
to announce the boginning of the end, Tho failure of 
millennial expectations; the comparative ill-success of 
the new creed; the death of some valued adherents, 
the absence or failing strength of others, all whispered 
to Akbar that, in the language of Sadi of Shiraz :~ 


The world, oh my brother, remaineth to none? 


Faizi died 5th October, 1595—barking like a dog 
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according to the austere Badaoni—bul really weak 
and speechless. Akbar saw him at midnight; sup- 
porting his friend’s head he said gently, “ Shokh’ ji, 
here is a doctor, will you not speak to meP” One 
fancies the faint look of the closing oye, bul no word 
escaped the lips; the emperor threw his head-dross 
on the ground and wopt aloud. The gentle poct’s 
literary remains were published two years aftor by his 
more energetic brother; the same year saw the com- 
pletion of the “ Akbarnéma,” In 1597-8 Abul Tuzl 
went on active mililary service for tho first time and 
acquitiad himself well in every way, as a\ brave, 
loyal and incorruptible servant, When the King of 
Khéndes, who was his brother-in-law, offered hita rich. 
gifts to procure his favour he refused them, saying, 
gallantly, that the emperor's favour had extinguished 
in his mind/all feelings of avarice. Next year he took 
the famous fort of Asirgarh; but on his return was 
waylaid, as he marchod towards Agra wilh a small 
escort, and was murdered by a ILindu frecbooter set 
on by tho jealousy of Jahangir, tho heiv-apparent. 
This event occurred on the 12th August, 1602, 

Tt was after the conquest of Khindos—which in 
honour of his son Danyal (or Dainol) the omporor 
called “ Déndes”*—that Akbar put up the well-known 
inscription on one of the jambs of the groat gateway 
at Fathipur :—~ IL.M. the-King of Kings, ILceavon of 
the Court, Shadow of God, Jaldl-ud-Din Mohamad, the 
Emperor, He conquored the Deccan and Déndes, 
which was formetly Khdndes, in the Zlahi year 46, 
corresponding to the Tijra year 1010,” Altor some 
self-praise the strain is modulated into the following 
pathetic minor: “Said Jesus (on whom be peace!) 
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The world is a bridge, pass over it but build no house 
there. He who hopes for an hour hopes for an 
eternity. The world is but an hour: spend it in de- 
votion, the rest is unseen.” 

The emperor died four years after, and, perhaps, 
as his clouded end approached, his mind recalled that 
inscription, and he may have thought with little pride 
of the houses that he had built upon the short bridge 
of life. 

And so ended the Round Table of Hindustan. The 
popularly believed story that Akbar died a convert to 
the tenets of that superstition which in the strength 
and health of his judgment he had deliberately re- 
jected, is of no importance, Such things are commonly 
said of great reformers, and perhaps are sometimes 
true; but they prove nothing except the tenacity with 
which a failing mind may clutch at early impressions. 
But Professor Blochmann contradicts the story flatly. 

The memoirs of Jahéngir say nothing of such a 
change (excepting’ the spurious copy translated by 
Major Price), and no other contemporary writer, with 
whom I have any acquaintance, has a bint of such a 
thing,* 

Akbar died on Tuesday, 27th October, 1605, 
conscious to the end, and to the end maintaining his 
statesmanship by sending for his ministers and pub- 
licly naming the crown prince as his successor, so as 
to obviate the dangers of civil war so lable to happen 
on a demise of the crown in countries under Turkish 
rule. Ile was in the 60th year of his age, the 47th 
of his reign, 

Mr. Elphinstone has devoted great care and ear 


* Sco Blochmann’s “ Ain,” p, 212; and Noto, 
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nestness to the portraiture of Akbar; his ostimate is 
high, and what has heen recorded hore confirms it, 
We have only now to give a very brief account of 
his administration, especially with reference to that 
branch, all-important in India, which deals wilh the 
assessment and collection of the revonuo derived from 
land, : 

There is no subject round which experts have 
thrown such repulsive clouds of dulncss as this. | 
Yet, if the reader will bear in mind one or two very 
simple facts, it ought not to be either dry or difficult, 
Land, being regarded by primitive communitics as 
one of the elements of nature, comes lo be looked 
upon—by all but merely nomad tribes—as tho com. 
mon source of national wealth, and is not exposed to 
those forcible methods of appropriation which form 
the ultimate-basis of personal ownership. A. savage 
may use his bow and spear for the protection of his 
own dead game or his own live stock, but he cannot 
survey and fonce off more land than that on which 
his hut may stand. Tho ruling power of the tribo ox 
nation, therefore, generally undorlakos two things: 
to guarantee the possession of the clearer or ocoupior, 
and to exact from him a return in the shape of a 
service or a portion of the produce in commutation, 
As society becomes more complicated, other intoresta 
and pursuits come into being, other sources of revenue 
are opened up ;-but it has not been so in the Hast; 
and theory and practice have still continued to 
coincide in treating the occupant as tho tonant of 
the whole community. A monarch may assign the 
Stato’s interest in the surplus produce to a victorious 
commander—or perhaps to a favourite minion—but 
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the grant, even if declared in terms to bo perpetual, is 
always treated as temporary, and is liablo to resump- 
tion by the grantor’s successor. 

Sher Shéh first saw the importance of leaving a 
margin between the gross produce and the State’s de- 
mand, which (upon the above stated principle) was 
theoretically without any limit but tho expenses of 
cultivation. Trained under him, Todar Mal learned 
that this margin should be “ settled’? upon tho person. 
most interested in making the most of the land, Ite 
organised an office for the purpose, and he proceeded 
to make a singular political use of his department. 
Professor Blochmann has shown.(“ Caloutta Review,” 
vol. lii., p. 820) that up to the middle of Akbar’s 
reign rent rolls and accounts in the Ifindu character 
were maintained by Hindus, and the argumont by 
which Akbar defended the practice is-given in the 
article. But when Todar was appointed finance 
minister, he issued orders that all revenue records 
should henceforth be kept in Persian, “ Io knew,’ 
observes the learned reviewer, “that notwithstanding 
the generous policy inauguraicd by his master, tho 
Hindus could not long maintain a successful com- 
petition with the conquering class unless they became 
proficients in their language.” 

Ifence, too, it came to pass that Abul Tuzl was 
able to give a complete account of the revenue system, 
together with detailed rent-rolls of all the provinces, 
for the benefit of Persian readers. The following is 
the upshot of what he records :— 

A fixed standard of mensuration having bee.1 pro- 
vided, the Jand was surveyed and classified, according 
to whother it was waste, fallow, or cropped. The last 
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was taken as the basis of assessmen{—that which pro- 
duced cereals, vetches, or oil seeds, paying ono-third of 
the gross produce to the State, while two-thirds wore 
left to the occupant. But Akbar had endeavoured 
to introduce cash payments among his ostablishmonts : 
therefore sugar, cotton, and othor crops grown for 
commercial purposes, were assessed in money at the 
same rate. This was a complete departure [rom the 
law of Islam, since it made no difference between tho 
demand from Musalmans and that from “unbelievers,” 
Gare seems to have been taken that in no district a 
larger proportion should be taken than what had beon 
fixed by Sher Shah, - 

The organic difference between this sysiom and 
that of the British is that the latter do not found 
their estimate on the productive power of the cultur- 
able area alone, but on an assumed valuation of 
possibilities during the coming thirty years, thus 
discounting tho future. Todar Mal scems to havo got 
ag much reyenue, but in a moro rational manner 
learned from Sher Shih, 

It is curious and instructive 10 romark how Akbar, 
and the Pathan predeocssor, whom he copied, resembled 
each other in the two principles of unity of interest 
and continuity of systen. While every othor Moslom 
ruler of ILindustan had drawn distinctions of croed 
and colour, (which have not been entircly avoided 
even by their British successors), these two alono 
devoted their utmost efforts to wolding all their subject 
races into a patriotic whole, Whilo almost every othor 
Moslem ruler has built his own capital city, and carried 
out in general his own policy of administration, theso 
two lived where their predecessors had lived and main. 
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tained their institutions, so far as they justly could, 
contented if they could improve, without destroying 
ov abandoning, what they, reeeived from those who had: 
gone before, 

Akbar, it has been observed, inde great efforts to 
pay his establishments in coin. Tho “ Akbarngma” 
gives rates of pay for almost. every post, down to a 
simple musketeer or archer. Some of the high vassals, 
no doubt, were paid, wholly or in part, by territorial 
assignments which they had. a direct interest in 
diverting to their own private purposes, But. all 
Mohamadan. history shows that there was at and after 
this period a constant tendency to decrease their con- 
tingents, and consequently their fiefs, and to increase 
proportionately the Imperial forces, who were always 
paid in specie, and formed the nucleus of a standing 
army (vide Blochmann’s “ Ain,” p. 238 £.f.) 

The “ Hazéri,” ov “commander of a thousand,” 
was “the Baron,” or lowest peer. He was. not 
expected to keep up more than two hundred and. 
fifty troopers, The standing army was estimated at 
two hundred’ thousand, the horses being branded— 
another institution taken from Sher Shah. 

The yizia, or capitation-tax on “ unbelievers,” was 
atribute leviable in Mohamadan conquests. upon those 
of the people who refused to embrace the creed’ of 
Islam. Some of the Pathan. kings took ‘it without 
stint or limit; but it was entirely abolished by Akbar 
soon after Bairdm’s fall, and not’ again. imposed . till 
the twenty-second yoar of Aurangzeb, when it is said 
to have been levied in the form of a property-tax at 
the rate of six and a-half in the thousand.* It was 


© Fide Ulliott’s “ Glossnyy,” in-vooe, 
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again. remitted when Ratan Chand, » Hindu, became 
“finance minister, in the reign of Mohamad Shih, 
‘about 4.p, 1722. Akbar remitted Afty-soven other 
vexatious imposts. : 
The following anecdote is thus related in tho 
article in the “Calcutta Review,” already quoted :— 
“The Mohamadans wore not slow to appreciate. the’ 
danger to their class from the competition of the 
patient painstaking people of the country, When 
Todar Mal rose into exceptional favour they remon- 
strated with Akbar against his being appointed financo 
minister. The emperor, with his usual good temper, 
merely.asked in reply, ‘Who managed tho estatos of 
the nobles who wore addressing him?’ ‘Sir, our, 
Hindu stewards,’ was the answer. ‘Very woll,’ ‘said 
' Akbar, ‘then please allow me, too, to employ a Hindu 
steward to manage my estates,’ ” 
The Hindus from this time took eagerly to Persian 
education, and have ever since continued to hold 
their due proportion of the ministorial posts-in which 
-it is still of use. To tho higher posts thoy haye not 
yet been generally admitted; but the timo cannot bo 
far off when the giacious promise made by her Majesty | 
in 1858 will be found capable of practical fulfilment, 
All the natives yet selected for high employmont have 
been Hindus, though Mohamadans: have held. a fair 
share of. subordinate judicial appointments; . and 
whenever the time comes for the genoral admission of 
natives, it will assuredly be found thatthe Hindus 
will hold their own. ; 
The-reyenues of the ompire—which, it must be ro- 
membered, did not extend south of the Norbudda—aro 
stated by. De» Lact to-have amounted to seventeen 
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‘millions and a-half sterling, and this estimate has, the 
approval of Mr. Thomas.* 'Lhis sum is in itself large, 
and with reference to the purchasing power of money; 
very large. The American bullion could hardly have 
yet found its way to India in any very great amount; 
. and the prices that have come down to us. in tho 
writings of the day are enough to show this. ee 
skilled labour was paid a little over a penny a-day ; 
musketeer—the most skilful kind of private ch ie 
was paid little more than double, According to Abul- 
_ Fual, wheat sold at the rate of, say, sixpenca a bushel; 
barley and: millet were still cheaper; a good sheep 
could be bought for three shillings; sugar was three 
"half. pence a pound. The revenue was assessed and col- 
lected in half-pence (“Thomas ut sup.,”) and the whole 
of it was laid out .in the administration and civil list, 
Akbar was free from the Turkish vices of acquisitive- 
ness and accumulation. In regard to his character 
generally, enough has been shown in ow. sketch to 
» give the means of forming a pretty correct. opinion, - 
’ It is only necessary to add that he was abstemious and 
‘continent, observing days of fasting and mortification 
prescribed by himself; recklessly brave, having, for 
example, several times encountered-tigers on foot, and 
Only armed with a sabre, He was fair of feature and . 
large of limb, with a complexion that seemed blond, 
- eyen to Europeans. 

In his artistic tastes he showed the same jadement 
asin everything else. He studied the languages of 
' the country and assisted in the translation’ of sacred :- 
Sansorit texts. In his buildings he. endeavoured ‘to 





eu Reventio Resources of the Mughal Empire,” p,:20, 
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assimilate indigenous design and practico, and mado 
but sparing use ‘of special Saracenic features, lilo 
the arch and dome. « 

. © Akbar began to build for himself a mausoloum in 
the garden of Bihishtabdd, near the old Lodi Palace.of 
Agra, about five miles up the Dehli-road. Iere ho 
was buried in a vault 88. feot square; and round 
the tomb were placed the armour, raiment, and books 
that the deceased had been wont to use, ready to hand 
‘when the time should come for him to riso.. A 
brocaded covering has been placed over this tomb in 
recent times by the graceful munificenco of a British 
Viceroy, Lord Northbrook. The: mausoleam—which 
is kept in repair by the British Govornment—is a 
well known and splendid product of Mughal art; but 
its completion belongs to the next reign. JMnch, an 
English traveller of that time, says that the tomb was 
“much worshipped both by Moors and Gentiles, all 
holding him for a great saint.” 

It only remains to add that the authorities for the 
above study have been found in Professor Dowson's 
valuable edition of Elliot's “Mohamadan Iistorians,” 
ocvasionally compared with the originals; and above 
all, in Professor Blochmaun’s translation of tho “ Ain 
Akbari,” the notes to which are ‘a monument of 
research and judgment, 

Norus.—Asad Bog, a Kazwini Turk, who wrote an account of his adyontures | 
beginning after the death of Abul Fuzl, relates tho flrst introduotion of tobacd.. 
smoking at Akbar'’s courts . 

«T propared a handsome pipo ... thestom. . . waa bho oubite in longth, 
bonutifully dried and coloured, both ends being adorned with jowols and onamel. 
Thappencd to come ‘noross a. yory handsome mouthpieco of Yaman cornolian, 
oyal-shapod,; whioh I sct on the stem; tho whole yory handsomo ,,, I filled a 


bag: with yory fino tobneco, I nrranged oll nisoly on a silvor troy. I hud a 
silvor caso made for tho stom, and it’ was covored (or linod) with purple volyet, 


G 
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Tis Majesty was asking mo how I had collected so many ouriositios in so short a 
timo, whon his eye foll upon the bag containing the pipe . . . he enquired what it 
was and whore [had got it, Tho Nandd Khdu Azam spoke: ‘his is tobnaco, 
a well known drug, which this learned mun has brouglit for your Majesty's uso, 
Hie Majesty ordoved me to propare a pipe for him, and bogan Lo smoke it, whon 
his physician came up and forbade hum, ITis BMfajeaty said ho muat ixy it to 
please me, Aftor a few whiffs ho handed it to Khén Azam, who did likowleo. 
He asked his drnggist what wore the peculiar qualities of the herb, who answored 
thaé it waa not mentioned in fis books, boing a now inventions buf the Buvopem 
Aoctors praised it, Tho physician objecting thal it was » dangerous noyolly, I 
replied, ‘Zho Europeans aro no fools, their wise mon seldom mako mistakes, 
Try a thing first before you condemn if, and let us decide according fo fuets,? 
‘The dootor answored, '‘ Wo do not neod to take our customs from tho Europeans, 
T replied, ‘Every custom in the world has been now in its time’ . , . Whon the 
Emporor heard my arguments ho was surprised. Ho gave me his Dlossing, aud 
said to Khan Azam, ‘Do you hear Asad’s wise speech P Tt is tro that wo must 
not reject a thing that has beon adopted by wise men of othor nations morely 
beounao it is not in our books, or how shall wo progross ? ’# 

Akbar, afte: due tria), did not adopt the use of the pipe; but tho stony ta 
worth attention as a sample of his candid nature. Many of tho courtiors took it 
up; and thus it was introduced into India, a habit which has dono move fox the 
solace of the massos than any they have ever Jearned. 

Akbar was led, by his posilion as a conquoror, to give most of tho higher 
employmonts to his Turkish and Persian followers, But ho nevor oxctuded tho 
natives from any office, how high soevor, Thus, ‘Lodar Mnl was, next to tho om- 
poior himaolf, the flat man in tho Stato, combining tho divection of tho finanoos 
with tho generat coutvol of tho wholo civil administration as vazix, ox chancolloy, 
Bhagwan Das, Mén Sinh, and Birbal commanded armies, In tho frat grado, 
“five thousand,” thoro woro tivo ITindus out of thirty, in that of * fox 
thousand” two out of ninos in that of “Glos thousand,” out of sovontoon 
grandoes eight wore natives; of tho ontiro oMvial poorngo fAfiy-soyon were 
Tlindus, besides Windustani Mussalmana, Lhe potioy became constitutionnl, and 
the ddro @oro of Shihjakda shows that the number of Lindu offteiats bud nonrly 
doublod in his time,* ‘The notion of confining powor and rank entirely to 
mombers of the conquoring class nover enlorod tho minds of these rulers, In 
Auwrangzob’s revorsal of the polisy—fatal as if may have beon—wo only soo tho 
conduet of a man blinded by religions podautry, It wns not as natives of Indin 
that ho excluded ILindus, but as followors of what to him soomod a blasphomous 
and puerile suporstition. Even undor Aurangzeb, Jai Sinh I, held tho highost 
offices, military and oivil, until his death in A.D. 1667, 








#* Moliahat, the great goneral of Shéhjahdn (und the Do Montfort of his 
father) was of Cabuli origin, but with Iindustani affinitios and nasociations, ao 
that Tod thought that he was a Rajput. 


CTLAPTER LV. 


THE CHARACTER OL TAITANGIR, 


—+—— 


Prorsson Brooumann in 1869 contributed to tho 
“Qaloutta Review” a very valuablo artiolo on the 
character of Jahangir, and somo connected topics, 
in which, he abstracted tho result of an oxhaustive 
bulk of learned information, He drow but an 
unflattering picture of the fourth emporor of the 
house of Taimur, Tho “ Memoirs of Jahangir,” says 
the professor, “do not contain one grand thought—~ 
not a trace that the author over realized his oxaltod 
position, Of all Mohamadan rulers Akbar best under. 
stood his dulies as a ruler, During his roign founds 
were healed, distrusts minimizod, and tho ideas of 
patriotism raised into influence, Alxbar believed that, 
he had a sacred mission, and was responsible to God. 
for the manner in which he exercised it. In order to 
perform the duties of this mission, the ruler, ho felt, 
must enter into every detail of his government,” (Shor 
Shah had laid down the same rule). “ Every minuto 
spent in comprehending small things is a minute 
spent in the service of God.” Jahdngir was tho very 
reverse of all this in his theory and practice, and the 
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leading idea of his ‘Memoirs’ is that details are 
derogatory to the royal dignity. Shéhjahdn, tothe 

benefit of the empire, returned to Akbar’s. mode of 
ruling by the ‘mastery of details; and hence the 
prosperity of the country reached under Shéhjahdn 

“a point to which it never before, nor. ever after- 

wards, attained under a Mughal emperor.” 

> Té is not strange that Jahdngir. should’ compare 

unfavourably with Akbar. Most rulers would. It 

is rather the likeness that is puzzling. Jahangir 

yesembled his father in a hundred ways.’ Only one 

feels in ‘passing from the reign of Akbar to. that of. 
his son as if the curtain had ‘Yisen for a burlesque | 
after the drama, Jahangir is a comic Akbar, repro- 

ducing his father’s features in the form of a cari- 
cature, In him indulgence became negligence, and 

veform ran riot. clecticism in religion, instead of 

growing into a practical system of belief and practice, - 
took the shape of a successive acquiescence in each 

-ereed, one by one. And when the follies of this lord 

of misrule brought their natural fruits into existence, 

his notion of repression showed itself in. barbarous 

and grotesque sentences. 

That Jahangir should have been such a zany 
strikes one as a drawback from the greatness of 
Akbar. Something he may have owed. to” the 
peculiarities in the character that he inherited from: 
his Hindu mother, or in the training (or no training) 
that he received from her. But his son, Shahjahdn, 
also had a Hindu mother, and he was. able and dig- 
nified, “Akbar must have chosen his son’s tutors, ill. 

There is ‘also reason to-suppose that he himself 
aid something to spoil his heir, | Jahéngir—or Salim. 
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—iwas the child of miracle, Tradition volates that the 
daughter of Amber was childless, and that Akbar, on 
his pilgrimage to Ajmiy in the fourteenth year of his 
voign, left her in charge of Shekh Salim, the hermit of 
“Fathipur—where as yet no palace was—and that the 
child was born in the house of the holy man, and in. 
answer to his prayers. LHe was named Salim, aftor 
his godfather ; and his royal father gave him tlfe pot 
name of Shekhu Bébé. THis wet nurse was the wife 
‘of the saint’s son. Born and nursed in these surround. 
ings, it is not strange if the boy grew up wilful, super. 
stitious, and ignorant of the world, It does not appear 
to have fared better with eithor of his brothors; at least, 
"both died of delirium tremens duriig their fathev’s 
lifetime. J. jahdngir also for many years indulged im. 
moderately in wine; but, whether it was that his 
"strength was greater, or that the opium which be . 
likewise abused acted as an antidote, he lived to 
- nearly the same age as his father, and died of asthma, — 
-haying for some time reduced his habits of drinking 
within reasonable limits. ; 
His accession was peaceful. . Whon Akbar lay at 
the point-of death, there was but one -prince of the 
bloodilikely to give trouble, namoly—-Sultén Khusru, 
Salim’s eldest son. Salim himself had long given his 
“own: august father signs of scant love and honour, and 
had lately caused the death of, his justly. esteemed . 
companion of many great and happy years,. Abul 
Fuzl. But.the emperor know. better than to yield ‘at 
such a moment to indignation: that might fall upon 
-his people, He publicly named Salim, his heir, three 
“years notre his death ;* after this Salim returned to, 
; * Vide Noto infin 
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Allahabad—where ho was Governor of the Subah or 
province, and whence he had gone to Agra at the 
summons of the empcror—and thore he passed some 
time corresponding yespectfully with his father. But 
he continued his irregular conduct, indulging in’ 
excessive drinking, and embezzling the revenues, 
About this time, Salim’s wife—tho sister of the cele- 
brated Amber chief, Mén Sinh—took poison while 
her husband was out shooting. She appears to have 
been an excitable, half-crazy creature, who was dis- 
tracted by the family quarrels; for not only was her 
husband at variance with his father, but still more 
with his son Khusru, whose mother the unhappy lady 
was. This event did not improve Salim’s temper; on 
the contrary, Inayut Ullah, the continuator of 
“ Akbarndma,” says that lie became so furious that 
people in his prosence were siruck dumb with texror, 
The aged emperor therefore determined to visit his 
wayward son, and set off for Allahabad for the pur- 
pose, But his own mother—who had always mediated 
between the two—died at this juncture, and Akbar 
returned to the capital which he never left more, 
Salim hearing bad accounts of his father’s sinking 
health, hurried to Agra. Mén Sinh tried in vain to 
organise an émeute in favour of Khusru, and Akbar 
died, after an illness of three weeks, having once 
more acknowledged Salim as the successor to his 
throne, which ho accordingly ascended (under the titlo 
of Mohamad Nur-ud-Din Jahéngir) on the 18th 
October, 1605. 

A most interesting account of the intrigues of the 
time, and of the overthrow of Man Sinh’s attempt by 
an appeal to the just feclings of the Turkish nobility 
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has been preserved by Asad Bog,* and will be found 
in Dowson’s “Blliot,” vol. vi, p. 169, ff ‘ho 
chiefs were collected in the antc-room whilo tho om- 
poror was breathing his last. Man Sinh prosided. “ ‘The 
emperor does not really love Sultan Salim,” he said, 
“Jet us all agree to place Khusru upon the throne!” 
But an illustrious Mughal named Sdyid Khan, con- 
nected by birth with the imperial house, replicd hotly, 
“ What is this that the heir should bo passed over in 
favour of his son? This is contrary to tho laws and 
customs of the Chughtai Tiit4rs, and shall never be.” 
Having thus pronounced himself ho left the meoting, 
joined by those who wore of his opinion, and tho vost 
of the assembly dispersed without agrocing to any- 
thing. Mén Sinh and Khusru fled that night, and 
Salim visiting his father’s bedside was invosted with 
the imperial purple by orders of the dying emperor. 

The subsequent revoli of Khusru, and the cruol 
punishment of his followers, whilo ho and Min Sinh 
were forgiven, are matters of history. Wo need only 
pause to note that the hereditary clemency of the 
house of Taimur, shown on this, as on so many 
occasions, was confined to the highor classes of 
offenders, and was not usually practised towards tho 
poor. We see tho like in medimval Europe, 

In Jahdngir, good nature and merey wore not 
absent, but they were liko all his qualitics, fitful and 
odd in their exercise; henco ho had that worst quality 
of a despot, an axbitrariness on which his subjoots 
could not depend, He was also ofton unscrupulous 
in compassing his ends. The way in which ho 
quenched the light of his father’s reign, by causing 

* Vide Nolo to lst Chapter. SSCS 
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the murder of the good and able Abul Fuzl, he admits 
in-his written. confessions. The motives by which.he 
‘was led to cause the death of ‘Sher Afkan, whose 
wife he afterwards married, have been ‘usually con- 
sidered. equally clear and equally. wicked; but they 
do not, in this case, rest upon quite as good testimony.: 
Tt is certain: that Sher Afkan was killed in a tumult in 
which the Governor was also slain, but the details vary. 
As it, is usnally believed that Jahdugir deliberately . 
” caused Sher Afkan to be assassinated, in order that he 
might possess his wife, the following contemporary 
account, abstracted from the narratives of Mohamad 
Hadi and -Mutamad Khan,* may be fairly consulted. 
Mr. “Dowson calls the latter “(a valuable history.” 
The removal of a political foe is, in many states of 
society, regarded as venial; but. even in the east, it 
has always been considered discreditable to kill a man - 
in order to obtain his wife; and it is to be observed 
that neither Jahdngir nor any of: his contemporaries 
admit that ho did so. ae 
» Sher Afkan, then, was an Istajlu Turk, originally 
named Ali Kuli, who had passed into the service. of 
the Taimurides from that of Shé&h Ismail of ‘Persia. 
He obtained a command under Akbar, and the hand 
of the daughter of Mirza Ghiés-ud-Din, of Teheran, 
who was high in the civil service of the same monarch, 
and eyentually became the prime minister of Jahangir 
with the title of Itimdd-ud-Daula, Sher. Afkan, in 
“Akbar’s: days, was a comrade of the heir apparent, 





oot © Mutomad Khén, the author of the “Tbélmama,” waa a high oficial during 
the roign, but hia. work was written after tho emperor’s death ; thus, though a 
oontempoyary; ho inay. be considered: impartial... Hddi, though a Jator writer, 
wroto from contemporary sources. 
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who obtained for him the district of Bardwén, in. 
Bengal, where he still was, when Jahingir succeedod 
to the throne. In’ the second year of his reign, 
Jahdngir received unfavourable accounts of his protégé, 
and on sending a viceroy to the caster provinces took 
the opportunity of recommending him to ascertain 
the facts, and if he found Sher Afkan insubordinato 
to send him to court,. This now viccroy was one 
‘Shekh Khubu, a son-in-law of the late Shekh Salim 
Chisti, of Tathipur, and foster-brother to tho em-' 
peror; his title was Kutb-ud-Din. On taking charge. 
of his government, Kutb heard confirmation of tho 
bad accounts of Sher Afkan, and sent for him to 
‘explain them, Sher Afkan refused to obey the sum« 
mons, on which the viceroy procceded in person to. 
enfurce his mandate. He reached Bardwéin and wont 
at once to the house. In front he was mot by tho 
recusant officer, armed and mounted. ‘Leaving their 
attendants, the chiefs met to parley ; suddenly, Sher 
' Afkan was seen to draw his sword -and run tho 
subakdér through the body; the followers of the 
latter then chatged, and Sher Afkan was cut down. 
His family wero sent to court; and the widow remained 
there four years, a guest in the apartments of the 
empress dowager,. a lady of tio. house. of Tulmur, 
named Sultana Rukya Begam, 







a ‘On a Now Year's Day foatival, sho} attracted tho dosire and 
affection of the emperor; and was soon \made the favourite con. 
sorb... by: the title of Nur Jahdn Bogam)}. . . for some time sho ant 
‘in the jharokha (balcony), whore tho offfeers énmo to reccivo hor 
orders. Coins were struele in hor name, find. tho goal on imporial 
patents bore italso. By dogroes sho fbecnine supromo in tho 
“empire ;~the emperor’ usod. to say that pho was capable of con- 
- ducting all aftairg and. that all ho feel = a joint and a bottle 
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to keep himself, merry.” —(Mohamad ILidi,* “ Wakidt-i-Jahangixi,” 
vide “ Dowson,” vol. vi., p. 898.) 


These are the facts as stated by the best authorities ; 
let those who please give them an uncharilable inter- 
pretation, In any case no conclusion unfavourable 
to Nur Jahén can be fairly drawn from them. If the 
emperor had loved her before her husband’s death, 
her four years’ widowhood shows that she was in no 
hurry to benefit by that occurrence; if the delay was 
only due to her not having attracted the emperor's 
admiration before, then the whole supposed crime 
must be a pure invention, Certain it is that she was 
in other respects an ornament to her high position, “In 
her hour of greatness she won,” says Ilddi, “ golden 
opinions from all sorts of people, being just and bene- 
ficent to all, She is supposed to have provided out 
of her private purse, dowries for the marriage of as 
many as five hundred! portionless damsels. She like- 
wise brought forward in the public service her vory 
able brother, Asaf Klan, and also the brilliant Pathan 
general, Mohabat Kh(in, by both of whom, however, 
her patronage was but ill-roquited.” + 

The emperor himself, though weak and debauched, 
is yet by no means a figure without interast, On the 
contrary, it is “a touch of nature,’? whon wo find this 
remote despot so very human, IlLis own nai’ con- 
fessions are to be found in various forms, and an essay 








* Tdi was nob a conlompjorary ; ho edited and completed the  Momoira of 
Inhénge” o hundred yems flor thoy wore witton. Ho was old enough uf 
{hat time to have conversed with some of Jahfngi’s contomporarics. 

+ Nur Jahén, when the erpperor muxod her, had reached the maturo ago 
of thnty-four, ‘That she should havo maintamod hor influence to tho ond of tha 
hifo of herghusband, shows thint he had tho powor of apprecinting charms that 
wore nob wholly physical, 
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upon the most correct and complete text is givon in 
Professor Dowson’s sixth volume, beginning at pago 
276. As reference has been made by several writers 
to an old translation by Major Prico, ib may bo as 
well to mention here that tho professor, with tho con- 
currence of Sir IL. Elliot, looks upon that version as 
spurious. The original work is described as “a plain 
and ingenious record of all that ils author deemed 
worthy of note... . Assuming that Jahdéngir is 
mainly responsible for its authorship, it proves him to 
have been a manofno common ability, Ie records 
his weaknesses and confesses his faults with candour, 
and a perusal of this work alone would leave a favour. 
able impression both of his character and talents. 
Like his father he was fond of jowols, and estimated 
their value as a truo connoissour, Ilo was a mighty 
hunter, and-took pleasure in sport, even in tho later 
years of his life, Ile was a lover of nature, both 
animate and inanimato, and viewed it with a shrewd 
and observant oye. IIe mentions tho peculiaritios of 
many animals and birds, and shows that ho watchod 
their habits with diligence and perseverance, Trees 
and fruits and flowers also come undor his observa. 
tion, and ho gives his opinion upon archilecturo and 
gardening like one who has bestowed timo and 
thought upon them.” 

No reason is known for doubting these “ Memoirs” 
to be authentio, They were suppressed, as far ag pos- 
sible, in the time of Jahéngir’s son and successor, and 
attention scems to have beon first drawn io thom 
many years later by Mohamad Tddi. ‘There is, bo- 
sides the ‘‘ Memoirs,” another most valuable contom. 
poraneous record of the state of Ilindustan under 
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Jahdngir, in the narrative of Captain Hawkins, an 
English mariner who visited India in this reign. We 
have also writings by other travellers, especially the 
narrative of “the great. Elchi” of those days, Sir 
Thomas Roe, M.P. 

Roe was one of those statesmen who seem the 
peculiar product of the climate and the social condi- 
tions of England. Accomplished and prudent, he 
was at the same time of the strictest honour, combin. 
ing the wisdom. of a lator civilization with the chivalry 
of the middle ages. Knighted by James I. soon after 
that monarch came to England, he was presently 
selected to accompany Henry, Prince of Wales, in a 
voyage to the West Indies. In 1609 he had been to 
the shores of the Amazon, in 1614 we find him taking 
part in the debates of the House of Commons, and in 
the following year he was sent as AmbasSador to the 
Court of Jahangir in order to further the objects of 
the East India Company, then in its infancy. Sub- 
sequently appointed British Envoy to the Sublime 
Porte, he remained for somo years at Constantinoplo, 
and was afterwards also Ambassador at Vienna. The 
Queen of Bohemia called him her “ honest ‘Tom ;” 
Gustavus Adolphus, ‘ strenuum consultatorem ;” the 
emperor said, “ I scarce ever met wilh an ambassador 
before,” 

Such was the envoy chosen for the first mission 
to an Asiatic court that was undertaken by the nation 
destined to be the greatest of Asiatic Powers, An 
account of this mission will be found in “ Elphinstone.” 
Captain Hawkins was a less cultivated specimen of 
the Englishman of those days, and was, perhaps, on 
that account, a favourite with the “ Bohemian” em- 
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peror; another, and a special yecommendation, being 
his knowledge of the Turkish language, Iluwkins 
had learned it in the Levant; and he found, to his 
own satisfaction, and that of his majesty, that the 
Chughtai form was near enough to permit of frco in- 
tercourse between them; such, we may fancy, ag an 
educated American Indian of the present day could 
hold with the residents of Now York, Jahdngir 
speaks distinctly of his own knowledge of Turkish, say- 
ing that he wrote some addcnda to Babar’s * Wiikiat ;” 
for “although,” he says, “I was brought up in Ilin- 
dustan, I am not deficient in knowledgo of Turki.* 
awkins died soon after his visit 10 Jahdngir; his 
harrative is to be found in “ Purchas.” 

From all these sources considerable knowlodge of 
Tehadngir is to be acquired, and the result will be a 
judgment péerhaps milder than Professor Blochmann’s, 
yet} not altogether opposed to his, ‘Ihe omperor was, 
by nature, sensible, observant, and amicable; but hig 







Khaysra. It is thus that he notices tho loss of his 
du wife, the mother of the latter, sister of the 


? «Eow cnn I record her oxcollence aud goodness of disposition ? 
Sho had a bright intellect, and hor affoction for mo was such that 
she would have given « thousand gons or brothers as a ransom for 
one hair of mine, She often wrote to Khusru urging upon him 





* In 1638 Mandels!o found Turkish still tho Court Jongungo, 
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proofs of my love and kindness; but'inyain, And then, soéing to 
what lengths he was going, her Rajput pride was wounded, and she 
set her heart on death.” 


He gives the date of her death, caused, he says, by 
opium taken in a temporary fit of insanity, and adds, 
pathetically, “She was my first bride, and tho wife of 
my youth,” 

After this, the undutiful. Khusru was detected. in 
a conspiracy for his father’s assassination, The un» 
happy but easy Jahangir spared him once more. This 
was in the sovond year of the reign, On the first day 
of the third the emperor went to his father’s tomb:a 
Sikandra; he performed the pilgrimage’ on. foot Gi 
distance of about five miles). ‘ Would,” he cried, 
“that I could have gone there on my head!” Durin} 
the course of the same year ho repeated the visit. ‘Je 
disapproved of what bee been built, | “Daring his 







the original jai The work had been in hand 
three years, so that it must-have been. begun}: 
Akhbar’s lifetime, The money allowed for it had 
all spent, Jahdngir pointed out all the parts that} 
“disliked, and had them taken down. ‘The tomb was 


= Shéhjahénnama,” took twenty years G > Beans £0, 
: ‘Hawkins, who came to Agra i in 1609, said it had bee 
- already fourteen years in. hand, which appears.an ex: 
aggeration. Hawkins was received with. great. favour. 
He.was admitted to close intercourse with the emperor, 
investéd with -a title and stipend, and finally. offered 
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a white maiden from the palace” if he choso to 
marry and settle in India; and to such an oxtent did 
the favour to Ohristians rise, that some of tho princes 
‘of the blood were publicly baptizod in the ‘church at 
iAgra, going there in procession, “ escorted by all the 

resident Christians, to the nu mor of sixty horso, 
‘Captain Hawkins being at their ho ‘with St. George's 
‘ensign carried before him in honow of England” 
‘—(Hinch). 

‘Nopicture of J ahdugir would be complote without 
the wine-cup. In his youth, he tells us, he used to 
drink as much as six quarts of spirit in a day: ‘No 
one dared to expostulate with mo... At last I sent 
for.a doctor, and placed my caso before him. With 

“great kindness and intorest he spoke to mo without 

concealment, and told me that if I went on in this 
way, in six*months my state would be beyond the 
‘hope. of cure. His advice was good, and life is-doar. 

From that day.I began to decrease my allowanco: of 
liquor.” : Elsewhere. ho says that he got down to: 
a pinta day; but now (4%, sue 47), took. twolvo 
grains of opium daily. Tvom an account. of his 

annual weighing we find that at this time he tumed” 
the scale at twelve stone four pounds. 

Tt is at the same timo that ive aro brought face to. 

“face with Jahdngir by the narratives of ‘Sir T. Roe. 
and. the Rey. E, Terry, his chaplain, an Oxford scholay, 

anda shrewd observer.. Roo and his staff Inaded at 
Surat, and came up to Ajmere, where the court thon 
was, by way of Burhdéapur, Méndu, and Chitor, Io 
waited on Jahangir on the LOth January, 1617; and 
was, very. respectfully, and, indeed, graciously treated, 
He thus. describes tho habits of the emperor :— 
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“Tle comes evory morning to a window looking into a plain 
bofore his gate, and shows himself 40 the eommon people . . Under 
‘him, within a rml, aitond tho men of mark. . ..At afternoon he ats 
in his durbar, At oight, after suppor, he comes down to the Ghusal 
Khéna, a faiy court, whorein in tho midst is a throno of free-stono 
(marble ?) wheieon ho sits None are admitted but [men] of 
groat quality, and few of these without leave, where he discourses 
of all mattors with much affability. . . This course is unchangeable, 
except sicknoss or drink prevent 11, which must be known; for as 
all his subjects aro slaves, so 18 he in a kind of reciprocal bondage, 
for ho is licd to obey theso hours and customs so precisely, that if 
be were not seen one day, and no sufficient cause rendered, the 
people would mutiny. . .On Tuesday ho sits in yudgment— never 
refusing the poorest man’s complaint—where he henrs with patience 
both sides,” 


On the 24th Roe had another interview. Jehdngir 
seeing him in the crowd, called him up to the side of 
the throne. The commercial treaty which Roe 
desived was promised; but the ambassador remained 
three years in alicndance before his task was accom- 
plished. It is evident that there was no lack of good 
nature or goodwill on the part of Jaldngir, but the 
helv-apparent was unfriendly—Nur Jahdn and her 
brother were grasping, and thus the business became 
a sort of Penclope’s wob. On ono oecasion wo have 
a scone—Roe remonstrating, and Asaf Khan trying to 
silence the interpreter: “but T held him, suffering 
him (Asaf) only 10 wink and make unprofitable signs. 
The king hereat grew suddenly into choler, press- 
ing to know who had wronged us... . Tho king, 
hearing his son’s name, conceived I had accused 
him, saying, ‘Mio figlo, mio figliol’? Asal Khén 
trembled, and all of thom were amazed. The king 
chid the prince roundly, and he excused him- 
self.’ When the debate ended—and it had been 
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stormy—Jahdngir rose; but as he did so, ho called 
Roe to stand by him. On anothor occasion, about 
ten at night, the ambassador reccivod a sudden 
summons alter he had gone to bed: Jahdngir sont to 
say that he had heard that Roe had a picture which 
had not been exhibited. The ambassador hasicned 
to the presence, carrying with him the miniature, 
which was a portrait of a lady that ho had loved and 
lost. Jahdngir and his courtiers were drinking to- 
gether when Roe entered; and on his producing tho 
painting, was asked by the emperor to givo it him. 
Roe at firsé demurred, but ended by offering tho 
desired gift, and a curious scene ensued, in which the 
two vied with cach other in generosity, Tho emperor 
asked in admiration if such a woman over lived ? 
“Yes,” replied the ambassador, “only the picture 
does her no ‘justice.’ Well,” said the omperor, 
“since you have so freely given mo this, I will tako it 
inside to the ladies and will have copies made. If, when 
you see thom, you can pick ont your own, you shall 
take il back.” Too said, “No; that ho had indeod 
given the gilt freely, and hoped it would not bo 
returned ;” but Jahangir stopped his protestations by 
declaring that he loved him the better for loving tho , 
remembrance of his friond, This is surely as charm- 
ing an idyll, and as pretty a vignoile of Tastern and 
Western chivalry as was ever conccived in fiction. 
One of the presonts sent by James I. on this occasion, 
was a London-built coach, to which Jahdngir thus 
alludes under 1616 :— 

“I marched in sound health from Ajmoro in a 
European carriage, drawn by four horses, and I 
ordered seyoral hobles to make up carriages like it,” 

I 
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Roe, describing this departure, says that Jahdngir got 
into his coach, which was driven by an English 
coachman, “dressed as gaudily as any player, the 
horses being trapped and harnessed all in gold.” 

Another sketch is given after Jahdngir had heard 
fresh complaints of the interference of the heir- 
apparent, and sent for Roe to apologise. ‘ The good 
king fell to dispute of the laws of Moses, Jesus, and 
Mohamet; and in drink was so kind that he turned to 
me and said, ‘I am a king, you shall be welcome.’ 
Christians, Moors, Jews—he meddled not with their 
faith; they came all in love, and he would protect 
them from wrong... and this he often repeated, 
but in oxtreme drunkenness he fell a weeping and to 
divers passions, and so kept up till midnight.” But 
he was as good as his word in the sober morning 
hours, telling Roe that he should be always welcome, 
even if he came empty-handed. To Mr. Torry, he 
said, * Padre, you are very welcome, This house is 
yours; esteem it so.” 

In all this we cannot but find confirmation of the 
estimate of Jahdngix otherwise arrived at; an indo- 
lent toper, but not a bad fellow. To such an extent 
did he push his contempt of business, as never, in the 
whole courso of his memoirs, io make tho slightest 
mention of the English or their embassy. But it is 
clear that, in his lazy way, he was kind and hospitable 
to them during their stay.* 

It is curious to find Jahangir, in 1617, issuing his 
*Counterblast against Tobacco,” like his contemporary 





* A watob, with tho name and dato of "Steir, London, 1618,” was found geome 
years ago in the Agra Palnce.—°“ Transactions of the Arch, Soo. of Agva,” 1878. 
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James. Tis brother, Sh4h Abbas, had done tho same, 
he says, in Persia, but inveterate smokers could not 
obey. He says that he issued this order from a sense 
of the mischief that smoking caused tho health; it is 
evident indeed that, with all his own bad habits, ho 
never vegarded himself as othor than a virtuous 
and pious ruler. On new year’s day (10th March, 
1618, when the sun entored Aries), ho writes in a 
cheerful strain of devout gratitude that would have 
done credit to a saint: “This day brought to a closo 
the twelfth year (of the reign] of this humble servant 
of God, which had been passed in happinoss. And 
now a new, auspicious year began, ... May the 
remaining years of my life be passed in occupations 
consistent wilh the will of God, and may no moment 
pass without reflection on his greatness! ... ‘Tho 
Almighty has always and everywhere extended hig 
assistance and proicction to this bis humblo creature,” 
But his mind was sicepod in frivolity quite unbecom- 
ing his age and station. Ilo volates with pride that 
about this time it occurrod to his unaided imagina- 
tion, that instead of the namo of the month his coins 
should bear the figuro of tho sign of tho zodiac, in 
which the sun might bo at the moment of minting. 
Ue fell ill, and by the advise of his physicians left off 
liquor and took favinaccous food. ITis complaints are 
bitter: “rom the time whon I had arrived at years 
of discretion I had never, so far as I can recollect, 
drunk such broth, and I hope I may never bo obliged 
to drink it again.” Ife gives us a specimen of his 
poetry :-— 
‘A oup of wine, with her wo love, bofore we go to sleop, 
Tho clouds aro gathoring, and the time has come for drinking deop.” 
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This bold ejaculation he compares with the beautiful « 
line of Jami— 


“Mo hnyo one roso we suffer from a thousand thorns,” 


Fe desires that one of his sons who had offended him 
may always be known as “Tho Wretch.” Ho gives 
an evil name to Wednesday because some calamities 
had befallen him on that day. 

Some of his ordinances were silly, some. were 
worse; his punishments were cruel and unusual. 
Jahangir boasts of having ordered caravanseraia,. 
etc,, to be placed all along the roads of his empire; 
but contemporary travellers give an account of the 
dangers of travelling, which lead to the conclusion 
that his measuxes did but little towards either the 
comfort of travellers or their safety, Hawkins, carly 
in the reign, wrote, “the country is so full of thieves 
and robbers that one can scarcely stir out of the house 
without a guard; almost the whole people are in 
rebellion,” Roe, later on, had to delay lis despatches 
fora month till he could send them with a caravan 
accompanied by a sufficient escort. He forbade the 
sale of liquor; but hear an account of his practice— 
“It was during the night that he gave himself up to 
intoxication in the society of his. friends. All the 
Europeans in Agra, of whatsoever nation, were 
allowed free access to the palace. THe would drink 
with them to daybreak” (Catrou, “ Histoire des 
Mogols”).. Like Nero, he burned down -his own 
cities, yet he issued an edict against persons using the 
houses of others, He had people convicted of robbery 
trodden to death by elephants. A girl of his house- 
hold being found kissing a, man, was. buried up to her 
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_ shoulders, and left two or three days with her head 
exposed to the sun’s rays and the dews of night. A 
man—this is told by himself—being ordered for 
execttion, was afterwards deemed so far an object of 

‘ ‘mercy that the emperor sent word only to cut his feot: 
off!. But it was too late; tho head was gone. The 

_ absurd despot then made a rulo that no one was to be 

_ executed at once, nor any sentence of death con- 
sidered final till night. Some of his nobles who were 
so imprudent as to allude to an overnight debauch, 
were scourged to death. Torry says of justice, as he 
saw itadministered, “The trials are conducted quickly, 
and the sentences speedily executed; culprits being 
hanged, beheaded, impaled, torn by dogs, destroyed by 
elephants, bitten by serpents or other devices .. . in 
the public market-place.” A young man of rank, 
whose language was thought disrespectful, had half 
his head and face skinned, and was Jed round tho 
camp in that condition, Ho “ ordered that the offi. 
cers of government should not forcibly take possession 
of the lands of tho subjects, or cultivate thom for 
their own benefit.” But. travellers found an anaroliy 
prevailing in which the subjects could only hold as 

much as. they could protect by open resistanca’ to 
authority. Roe reports, “since everything has be... 
come vested in thé king, no person takes care of any: 
thing, so that in every place the spoil and devastation 
of war appear.’ There is no reason for supposing 

that. the administration improved after Roe’s do» 
parture. 
~ Sir H, Eliot gives a list of these ordinances with 
commentaries, showing that they were all pucrile and 
mostly without: practical enforcement, - An unpre- 
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judiced observer, however, will add, that they gone. 
rally show good intentions. 

In the sixteenth year of the reign Jahangir suffered 
from a terrible attack of asthma, the disorder of which 
he subsequently died. On the present occasion he 
tried to alloviate the distress of his chest by being 
constantly drunk, but Nurjahdn, as he informs us, 
took him in hand. “ler sense and her experience 
exceeded that of the physicians, and in kindness and’ 
devotion she exerted herself to reduce the amount of 
my potations and to supply me with suitable reme- 
dies... . My hope is, that the Great Physician will 
grant me a complete cure.” These are the tones of a 
really amiable man; and amidst all our blame, it is 
not possible to refuse sympathy to an absolute sove- 
reign who takes us thus into his confidence, ‘When 
the news of my illness reached Parwoz,that dutiful 
son hastened to see me,... I took his hand, drew 
him {o my side, and pressed him affectionately to my 
bosom. ... May his life and prosperity be pro. 
Jonged |” 

Parwez was more fortunato and botter conducted 
than Khusru, the eldest, who, after repeated attempts 
on his father’s lifo and power, had now been blinded 
and given into the charge of his third brother, Shah. 
jah4n. About tho end of tho sixteenth year came 
tidings that he had died of cholic in the Deccan. THis 
pody was sent to Allahabad, whore his tomb is still to 
be seon in a fine garden near the railway station of the 
EIR. The monument is a handsome building, aid 
the walls are covered wilh the remains of vory. preity 
paintings. The epitaph is a fair specimen of Persian 
tomb-poetry. The name of the author is not given. It 
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may have been by Jahdnogir himself; it must, at least, 
have had his ‘approval. It is to tho following pur- 
port :— 


“Ah mo! thaé in high lenyen’a award caprico should conquor right, 
‘Twas evon so that camo Lho woo when justico tool Lo flights 
When lifo beyond the bounds of bliss hor canvass houso unfurlod, 
Boeauge corruption undermined tho pillars of tho world. 
The world has folt heaven's Lorrors, for whoro’er tho flumes havo spread, 
The very ashes out of sight ave altogether spod, 
Autumn, we know 3s coming, whon tho fullest bloom is econ, 
Yet wisdom ho forswore to bo the Bulbul of tho groon, 
But what avails the yorduro whon tho thorn of death at last 
Its hundred ateel points through the folds of silkon robes hnth east? 
Ov how shat) I the truth deny with lips that aighing burns, 
While tho globo rolls hor freight of souls—the burdon that returns? 
‘Tho flower that aprang, tho bird that sang, linve dicd among tho thorns, 
For whom the earth lamonts below, to hoavon aboyo thom mourns.” 


The unhappy mother of an ill-fated son had been 
buried in the same garden fifteen years before, Thoro 
is no ground for doubting that Jahéngir’s sorrows in 
both cases were severe. 

Among some curious ancedotes preserved by an 
anonymous but contemporary writor, from whom 
Hlliot made extracts, it appearcd that aftor IChusra 
had been blinded, Jahangir sent for him to Agra, and 
was so moved by his penitence and his sufferings that 
he took measures to have the oycs treated, which 
succeeded in partly restoring the use of one of them. 
The physician was honoured and rewarded. 

About this time a formidablo opposition arose, 
headed by the celebrated Pathan General, Mahdbat 
Khan. The influence of the Empress Nurjahén and 
her brother amounted to a monopoly of the whole 
administration ; and Mahdbat Khan, though originally 
brought forward by thom, was unable to submit to 
the eclipse into which their predominance threw him, 
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Ye first attempted remonstrances; but, as might 
have been expected, they were of little avail against 
the increasing influence of private life. The result is 
matter of history. The emperor was seized; and 
though treated with great respect, was deprived of 
the two things he most esteemed—his wine and his 
wife, 

How the heroic woman endeavoured, at the risk 
of a violent death, fo rescue her husband; how she 
then shared his captivity, and finally broke his bonds, 
Elphinstone has told in the most interesting manney. 
Mahdbat went off to join Shahjahdén in the Deccan, 
where that prinée was residing.in disgrace, Prince 
Parwez died in 1628, and Shahjahén became un- 
doubted heir, The brief remainder of Jahdngir’s life 
was passed in peace, the hot months among the 
scenery of Cashmere, and in the company of his loved 
companion and consort; the winter at Lahore. 

On the 11th March, 1627, Jahangir celebrated the 
twenty-second new year’s day of his reign in camp 
on the banks of tho Chenab, returning towards Cash- 
mere, Butthe festival was clouded, the sick eye of tho 
jaded monarch took no more delight in gold, and 
goms, and brocade; his tired ear loved no more the 
voice of singing men and singing women. Opium 
ceased to soothe, or wine to charm. Ile hurried on- 
wards, hoping for restoration from the air of the 
happy valley. But it was too late. The mountains 
had lost their power for his exhausted constitution; 
his health only grew worse daily. 

Te had now only two sons left—Shahjahén, who 
was far away, near Poona; and the beautiful Shéb- 
ry4r, who had married the empress’s daughter by her 
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former husband. At the approach of winter tho 
emperor and empross returned to the plains, intonding 
to pass the cold season af Lahore. On reaching 
Bairdmkila, Jahdngir ordered an antclopo-drive, and 
stationed himself with his gun at the foot of a sleop 
hill-side, ‘While he stood here waiting for the hord 
to pass, a beator approaching too near tho edgo of tho 
cliff lost his Looting, and fell over the precipico, being 
shattered and slain almost at the emperor's feet. The 
shock was too much for Jahéngir’s enfecbled nerves, 
Tlurrying to camp, he sent for the poor man’s mother, 
and attempted to consolo her and himself by a gift of 
money: “but his mind found no rest, Tho ghastly 
face of the deceased was for ever before him;” and 
he was haunted by the notion that the whole accident 
had been a vision, in which Azracl had taken tho 
form of the dead man, From that honv the emporor’s 
health declined apace. Ie pushed on to Rajor. On 
the road he called for wine, bul put it from him in 
disgust béfore it had beon tasted. Next morning he 
died (28th October, 1627), in his filly-ninth yoar, 
The body was sont to Lahore, whero it was buried in 
the mausoleum which still oxisis in tho garden of 
Shaéhdara. This garden had belonged to Nurjahén, 
She retired from public life at her husband’s death, 
and wore the white weeds of a Mughal widow for 
ninetcen years. She died a.v. 1646, and was buried 
by the side of her husband.* 

Tt is easy to sce the faults of this man, half Turk, 
half Ilindu, indulged and ill-cducated in youth, un- 
contradicted and uncounselled in manhood, a wine 





* “Blochmann,” “ Oaloutia Review,’ aud Motumad Khan's “Ikbélnama.” 
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bibber like Babar, without Babar’s manly energy; a 
sceptic like Akbar, without the earnest love of truth 
and right which inspired Akbar’s scepticism, ‘But ho 
is a creature of flesh and blood, not a mere lay-figure 
in royal robes. THis vices ave more natural than the 
virtues attributed to others, His life and death are 
essentially human, and his “droppings of warm 
tears’? are heard across the gulf of centuries, mentem 
mortalia tangunt, 





Fins Nove.—In the Agra Fort aro two ourious insoriptions commemorative 
of tho pardon of Jahangir, and his recognition as heir to the throne at the end of 
his fathor’s life. One is in a small guard-room in the “Delhi Gate.” Tho fol- 
lowing is the purport :—~ 7 

 Whon tho Loyd of the World took his seat it roae so high, 
‘That the carpet undor its fect was the web of the sky, 
And tho anciont Ionyens in ecstasy proclaim : 

‘ For over enduro his powor and fame!’ 

Tha chronogram gives tho date A.u. 1014 (A.D. 1608), 

Tho other ingoription is one of those beautifully caryod upon the b'ack stone 
soat upon the tervaco of tho Div dn-i-Khds :— 

* Whon Salim, tho hoir of tho Socal and Throne, 
Gave lawa from this sovorcign hoight, 
Ilis namo as ‘Lord of tho World’ was known, 
And his famo as ‘ Keligion’s Light!" + 


Tho lino above, which bolongs to anothor got of yeraes, howover, boars tho 
dato 1041 (three years beforo Akbar'’s donth), with tho name of Salim, 





Sxconp Norz.—In Jahdngir's voign, archileoture bacame atill move Iindu 
{hon oyen under Akbar, ‘Che Mnost epecimons are desoribod in Pergusson’s 
“Indian Avchiteoturo’; they axe ag follows :— 

1, Lhe Tomb of Akbar at Sikandya. 

2, Tho Templo of Gobind Debi at Brindéban, near Muttra, 
8, The Tomb of Ttmdéd-ud-Daula ab Agra, 

4, Jabdngir’s Tomb at Lahoro. 


Of the fivat, somo mention has beon made in this chaptor. Padre Manrique, an 
Augustin monk, who saw it in 1640, mentions that the portico was flagged out 
‘with white and glistening marblo ;” and of thosame opens “a wide and spacious 

_ road by which ono voachos a great yeotangular torrace of beautifully-wrought 
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atono-work rising from the ground fo a height of eight or nino palms, from 
‘whose contre rises a modorato cireular towor with a sumptuous vault for ita 
covering and roof.” Tho corridors, on cithor sido, ho adda, wore covorod with 
fouy olvistera arranged in apartments for the usa of memboyrs of tho voyal family 
when they come to visit tho monument, or (ako their pleasure in the gardone, 
OF the “ portico,” ho enya, that it was covered from ground to keyatono with 
yarious picturos, supporting a porfinit of tho Virgin Mary, “ whom tho Mussal- 
mans honour, Lhough not in her true glory, as tho mother of God.” 

Tho second was built by Réja Mén Sinh, Tahdngir’s kineman, and has beon 
admirably restored by the present Govornmont, at tho instanco and Uhrough tho 
instrumentality of the distinguished ILindi scholar, Mr, I’, 8, Grouso, M.A, 

Tho third is ono of the most lovely of the monuments of Agra, and stands in 
@ pretty and well-kept gardon on the lofi bank of tho Jumna, In it aro tho 
tomba of Nurjéhan’s fathor, Mirza Ghains-ud-Din, ond hia wifo, who died towards 
the ond of tho reign. Juhdngir and Nuyjabén visited him on his donth-bod, and 
the ompress asking, “ Father, do you not recognise his Majesty?” Tho old man 
anawered with a couplot to the following offeot :— 


“ Byon if a mothor-blind ore happenod to bo present now, 
Ho, be sure, would know and bless him, for tho glory of his brow,” 


Tho fourth, tho Shéhdara Mausoleum at Lahore, consists of a rectangular 
basomont, with four minars crowned with gracoful cupolns of whilo marblo; but . 
having boon used. by the Sikhs ns a quarry for the matorials of thoir “ Godden 
‘Tomplo” at Aumritsty, it is nob oasy to mako out its original proportions, On 
the cenotaph is a Porsian inscription which has beon thus translated :— 

The illustrious resting placo of his Majesty, tho Asylum of Movoy, Nurud. 
din Jghdngir Badshéh, a. 1087," A chronogram follows. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE COURT OF SHAHJAHAN, 


———— 


Ir we see in the reign of Akbar the consolidation of 
the Turkish power in Hindustan, and in that of his 
son a kind of continuation of the process under less 
earnest and dignified conditions, we must contemplate 
Shéhjahén’s court as a picture of the outward and 
visible signs of that empire’s equipoise and prime, 
It: is here, if anywhere, that wo must look for the 
pomp and grandeur which fired the youthful imagi. 
nation of Millon, and gave rise in Burope generally 
to the prestige of “The Great Mogul.” And wo 
shall not look in vain. 

Tho Abbé de Goyon, making a précis of the ac. 
counts of travellers of that day, declared that the 
treasury of Shihjahdn contained property of the value 
of £180,000,000 sterling ; and that the emperor had 
been seen to receive on one feast-day presents to the 
value of 80,000,000 of divres. The regular annual 
revenue was estimated at 782,000,000 (French money), 
and the expenses were in proportion.* The body. 





* See “ Thomas’ Rovonue Resouces of the Mughal Empiro,” p, 82, fur a 
similar estimate (227,000,000) from land alone! 
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guard was said to consist of twelvo thousand cavalry, 
besides six hundred exempts— cavaliers of family wha 
were waiting for commissions, and who served as 
cadets about the royal porson. Two thousand ladies 
are reported to have peopled tho soraglio, Ice was 
sent down from the Ifimalayas daily. All sorts of 
yare and choice food were sought for everywhere to be 
served at table. Progrosscs of the emperor and his 
household devour the land at every change of scason ; 
the “abundance visible in the palace astonishes and 
appears almost incredible.” Tavernier —himself a 
jeweller—valued the peacock throne at an amount 
equal to nearly six and a-half millions storling of our 
modern money. 

An European traveller of those days entering the 
main gate of the palace would be conducted up a long 
street, bordered on cither side by splendid shops, dis- 
playing gold and silver ornaments, mirrors, ombroi- 
deries, brocades, all the luxuries most dear to tho 
gorgeous Oriental taste, In the distanco the guns were 
slowly saluting the rising of the monarch, and tho 
barbaric band of the Maubat Khana was discoursing 
music which, when heard at a distance by accustomed 
ears, was found to havo in it “ somothing majostical,” * 
On entering ihe great square, ho saw on threo sides 
cloisters, in which gat a crowd of spectators sholicred 
from sun and wind. In tho place itself elephants and 
fighting animals were being led across a long parade. 
Gallant little troops of horse, magnificently equipped 
and caparisoned, pranced behind thom, In tho back 
ground stood many of tho young oxempts, ready to 
attend muster or cxhibit feats of arms. 


* Boynior, 
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On the fourth side was a long one-storied 
pavilion, of which three faces were arcades, aid the 
fourth formed by the wall of the palace: Here, at a 
height of about ten feet, was an alcove twenty. feet in 
breadth, veiled by brocaded curtains, The pillars of 
the hall are hung with tapestries of purple and gold, 
and the roof hidden by rich: canopies; a Shamidéna 
canopy of flowered tissue stands on silver poles in. 
front, The cloisters where the people sit are similarly 
draped; a balustrade fences off those who are not en- 
titled tothe entrée, and these unprivileged spectators are 
pushed; cudgelled and pummelled, without mercy, by 
the mace-bearers and messengers who throng the hall. 
Within the rail stand the nobles, the ambassadoxs, 
the high officials of the empire; the premier, the 
treasurer, the chief eunuch, the general of the 
elephants, the controller of the wardrobe, all awnit- 
ing the appearance of the sovereign with downcast 
eyes, and hands crossed upon their breasts: Behind 
gratings in the wall are audible the soft clashing of 
bracelets and the prattle of ladies’ tongues, 

The stir increases, the square fills with excited 
animals and men, the musicians on the Naubat Khdna 
redouble their harmonious discords. At a sudden 
signal all comes to an abrupt stop; the brocaded cur. 
tains open, the sovereign sun of this earthly firma- 
ment has appeared. ‘The emperor is seated on the 
famous “peacock throne,” and dressed in a robe of 
white satin, embroidered with gold thread. His head. 

.dvess is of cloth-of-gold, with an aigrette of large 
diamonds, surmounting a topaz of unique size and 
value. Ropes of enormous pearls seem to’ weigh. 
down his neék. His throne, raised on pillars of solid 
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gold, is blazing. with rubies, and emeralds, and dia- 
monds. Two peacocks, all of jewels,. the work of 
Austin de Bordeaux, adorn this sumptuous seat. On 
stools, at the foot, are the princes of the blood—one 
gay and insolent, looking contemptuously upon tho 
scene and its occupants; another with eyes bent upon 
the ground, and telling his beads, like a priest. 
Bunuchs stand behind, waving fans or driving off the 
flies with long brushes of feather, All present bow 
their heads, -Shdhjahdu, on his succession, abolished 
the kissing of the ground, except before God. . 

And now the music begins again, and again the 
great ordnance is discharged; and amidst this din 
. and racket, this pomp and circumstance, the emperor 

‘transacts his business in the public manner traditional 
in the East, where tho ruler has ever been the man 
who sat in the gate to do justice. Any person, however 
humble his lot in life, however remote his place in the 
assembly, had only to hold up his hand with a poti- 
‘tion in it, As it catches the emperor’s eye the peti- 
tioner ‘is sent for; and after the adversary has been 
duly summoned, the caso is gone into by the monarch 
in person, Three times a weok a still more formal 
tribunal sits ; ‘‘and thus,” notes Bernier, “ theso kings, 
however barbarous esteemed by us, do yet constantly 
remember that they owe justice to their subjects.” 
Such was a levée of Shéhjahdn, the fifth in descent 
from the great conqueror Babar, who founded that 
empire, of which the shadow at least, endured to days 
within the memory: of most adults now living, It is 
evident, from the manner in which the scene is de- 
_ scribed by uropeans, that it produced an impression 
eyen when compared with the splendid etiquette of 
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the grand monarque, But one clement was wanting. 
Those lovely adventuresses and witty marquises that 
gave such a charm to the court ceromonics of the 
young Louis were absent at that of Shdhjahdn, 
Ladies, though they might be guessed at behind the 
lattices, were never visible at an Indian court cere- 
monial, We shall, however, see that they appeared 
on less public occasions, Indeed it is not to bo ox- 
pected thatfemale influence, hidden though it may have 
been, was not felt. Ifad this been so, the court of 
Shdhjahdn would indeed have presented an exception 
to the general character of courts, whether Oriental 
or European. Shéhjahdén was in truth always under 
the influence of women, first of his wife and then of 
his eldest daughter. 

The Emperor Shdhjah4n, originally called Sultan 
Khurram, was the third son of Jahdngit, his mothor 
being Jagat Gosdyini, better known as Jodh Bai, tho 
daughter of Udai Sinh, “the fat” Raja of Mérwiar. 
He was born A.D, 1592, the thirty-sixth year of the 
yoign of the Emperor Akbar, his illustrious grand- 
father, Not only was his mother a Iindu, but both 
his grandmothers were so likewise. As the child 
grew he became the favourite of his grandfather, and 
was presont at his bedside during his last illness. Tho 
prince was thon fourteen (by lunar computation), 
His misguided brother Khusru fled northward, to at. 
tempt to raiso the country, and Jahangir ascended the 
throne at Agra. In the 25th year of his age Prince 
Khurram was sent to attempt the pacification of the 
Deccan; and here he suceceded in gaining the tem- 
porary submission of Adil Shéh and Malik Ambar. 
Having lefi a large force there under approved lieu- 
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‘tenants, Sulian Khurram waited upon his father at 
Méndu, where he received tho title of Shdhjahdn 
(“lord of the world”), and was taised to the rank of 
a Sihdydm, ov commander of thirty thousand horse, 
the highest grade in the Mughal peerage. In his 
thirty-first year, however, he fell into disgrace; his 
elder brother Parwez was declared heir-apparent, and . 
Shahjahén, as we must in future call him, went into 
open rebellion in the same regions. Marching from 
Mandu, he encountered his brother with an army and 
was forced to retire to the eastward. Jahdngir in his 
momoirs, writing on this point, says:—“I directed 
that thenceforward he-should be called ‘ Tho Wretoh ;? 
and whenever the word occurs in these memoirs, it is 
he who is meant.’ Jor some years the prince lived 
an obscure life in Bengal. In his thirty-fourth yoar, 
he again appeared in opposition in the Deccan, where 
he found an ally in his old enemy, Malik Ambar, the 
Abyssinian miinistor of the King of Ahmadnagar. 
Burhanpur was obstinately besioged, and ShAébjahdn 
led the stormers in person, but to no purpose, tho 
place being relioved by Sullan Parwez, and the 
famous genoral, Mahdbat hin. Wandoring south- 
ward, sick in body and mind, Sh&hjahd4n wrote his 
fathor a humble letter of submission; and Jahéngiy, 
who, whatevor his faults may have been, was indul- 
gent and generous to his own family, pardoned him 
on conditions which wore accepted by the prince, who 
retired to Nasik, near Bombay. Jor nearly two years 
Haore he lingered in the Deccan, when two circum- 
stances occurred which completely changed his pros. 
pects. One was tho rebellion of Mahdbat Khan, the 
Other the death, from delriwm tremens, of Sultan 
T 
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Parwez. Mahdbat was put to flight, as is well-known, 
by the onergy of the Empress Nurjahdn, and hor 
brother ; and a contemporary historian, writing at the 
time (viz., during the twenty-sccond yoar of the reign. 
of Jahdngir), makes a notable ohsorvation: “Sultan. 
Khurram,” writes Mohamad Amin, “remains in the 
Deccan, We must wail to seo what may happen to 
him, and what course he may hereafter pursue.” They 
had not long to wait. At the end of the yoar the 
emperor dicd in Kashmir. Great were the intrigues 
that followed. Nurjahdn had been scheming to ob- 
tain the succession for Shahrydr, the prince who had 
married her daughter by her fisst husband. But her 
astute brother, Asaf Khan, had willed otherwise; he 
proclaimed the son of the deccased Khusrn as em- 
peror, and immediately sent off a trusty messenger 
with his own signet ring as a token, to-announce the 
emperor’s death and summon Shdhjahdn to the 
capital. The runnor left Kashmir as ordered, and in 
twenty days reached Junir, in the neighbourhood of 
Poona. Ilere ho found Mahdbat Ichdén in attend. 
ance on the prince, fo whom he had been reconeiled 
by common misfortune; and to him he gavo the 
message and the ring of Asaf Khan. Shahjahdn, after 
a short mourning, set ont for the north, having first 
by letter called upon Asaf Khan to prove his fidelity 
by putting to doath the pretender, which, being done, 
he proceeded 10 Agra, where he was at once univer. 
sally recognised as emperor. Those events occupied 
the timo from tho 28th October, 1627, a.p. (the day off 
Jahéngir’s death) to the Gth February of the follow- 
ing year, when Shdbjahdn aseonded the throne in 
form at Agra, 
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Tn the following year died his loved wifo, tho 
daughter of Asaf Khén, over whom ho built “tho 
TA,” a monument known all the world over Lor the 
taste of its design and the sumptuousness of its decova~ 
tion. The favourite daughter boforo-montioned sur 
vived both parents for many years, and whon sho diod 
her monument was of another sort, and, if it has 
become famous, has become famous for very difforont 
veasons. In the courtyard of the mausoleum of 
the great Saint, Nizdm-ud-Din, near Delhi, aro 
several minor tombs. One of these is described by 
Mr. C. Stephen as “a casket-shaped monument orna- 
mented with embossed tracerics, hollow at tho top, 
and open to the sky; the hollow is filled with carth, 
‘covered with green grass, . . . at tho end is a narrow 
slab of marble, about six feet high, which boars an 
inscription .*. . . some verses of which aro said to - 
have been written by the begum hersolf{—(it) is to 
the following effect :—‘ Let nothing but tho greon 
conceal my graye! ‘The grass is tho bost covoring for 
the tombs of the poor in spirit. Thohumblo, tho tan. 
sitory Jahénéird, disciple of tho holy mon of Ohist, tho 
daughter of the Emperor Shihjahin,’” The dato cor. 
responds to 1682, A.p. 

This is the cldest daughter of Shahjahtn mentioned 
by Bernier as “very beautiful, a groat wit, passionately 
beloved of her father.’ Tle procaods fo mention a 
rumour regarding the naturo of the emporor’s passion, 

aout we have also a contemporary record in which is 
to be found the instrument by which the cloansing of 
the grass-grown grave of Jahdndrt may be instantly 
effected. Manucci, the Italian physician of the Court, 
thus expresses himself upon the subject: ‘The attach- 
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ment sho always had for her father, and the profusion 
of tho avaricious Shdéhjahén towards his daughter, 
caused a suspicion that crime might be blended into 
their mutual affection. This’ was a popular rumouw, 
which never had any other foundation than in the 
malice of the courtiers.’ The writer proceeds to cn- 
force his opinion with several arguments; but to all 
who happon to have any personal knowledge of the 
character of those who hang about regal households, 
it is likely that no great amount of reasoning will be 
required to show the possibility of Bernier’s rumour 
having no better foundation than Manucci* supposed. 
It remains to be seen what were Manucci’s own means 
of knowing the truth, and what is the worth of his 
authority. 

Manucci’s has heen characterised as “the only 
authentic narrative that has been preserved of, the 
reign of Shéhjahén.” It is true that there are other 
contemporary works, both Persian and European, but 
all are open to some objection or other. The difficulty, 
however, is considerable; and it arises in this way. 
The narrative of Manucei is contained in “ The Iistory 
of tho Mughal Dynasty,” by Father Frangois Catrou, 
of which an English translation was published in 
London in 1826, tho original having first appeared in 
the beginning of the last conlury, 

The direct authority of the reverend father is no 
authority at all.” At the same timo a judicious uso of 
his work may somo day prove of high importance to a 
historian of the necessary tact and judgment. Catrou’s 
book evidently contains many interesting particulars 





* This is tho form of tha physician's name sanotioned by Mz, Thomas, ‘The 
spelling of Catrou 18 probably 4 Fionch phonetic rendermng. 
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of the domestic life of the Court of Agra; bul thoy 
have to be sought for like plums in a school pudding. 
They ave, indecd, imbedded in a specics of * duff,” 
whioh, though good enough for the demands of Burope 
nearly two hundved years ago, has become quite un- 
suited to modern appetites, The problem bofore tho 
future historian will bo to separate this from the 
original facts concerning the Turks in India illusivative 
of a certain period of their history. Yor it has not 
always been sufficiently borne in mind that Oatrou 
was aman without dircct knowledgo of his subject, 
who dealt with his materials in a way caloulated some- 
times to excite the very gravest suspicion. Tho con- 
sequences of following such a guide blindly, must be, 
that you as necessarily make the same mistakes as a 
Chinese tailor, who follows the old pattern to the extent 
of sewing patches on a new garmont. 

The facts, so far as they can be ascertained, aro these: 
Father Catrou was the editor of the work of Signoy 
Manucci, and Manucci was a Venctian physician who 
came to India about 1649, and resided thore for the 
long period of forty-cight years, On his rdturn io 
Burope he brought with him a ircatiso which ho had 
composed there, partly from his own obscrvations, and 
partly from Persian MSS. This work was copiously 
illustrated with portraits by the best native artists, and 
was written in Portuguese, Talling—we aro not in- 
formed how—into the hand of an officer in tho Civil 
Service of the French Hast India Company (whose 
name appears to have been Laudos), it was shown by 
him to Father Catron, a Jesuit priest, Ile, finding 
favourable mention made there of the efforts of 
Qatholic missionaries, judged that the publication of 
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tho book would serve ad mujorem Dei gloriam. Ifo 
was also struck with tho air of good faith and veracity 
that he found breathing through it, ‘or the reigns 
of Shahjahin and Awrangzch, its authority, tho father 
tells us, is such, that “a bolter account cannot bo 
expected.” 

Unfortunately, tho father could not content him- 
solf with the humblo office of translation, nor did the 
stato of his literary conscicnce require him cithor to 
indicate his additions or to get Dr. Manucci to vouch 
for their propriety or corrcetness. ILere are the 
father’s exact words as rendered by the English trans- 
lator of 1826. Speaking of his author, he says :— 

“T havo not always rigidly followed him. T have not un- 
froquently assumed a primloge which is not unjustifiablo... I 
hayo oven collected from other quarters materials in aid of tho 
brevity of tho chronicle. Somotunes 16 is an Enghsh or Bronch 
writor ; but moro frequently thoy are Portuguese or Dutch writers, 
whom I havo consulied ... I have even made no difliculiy of 
ativibuting tho entire work to M, Manucci (or Manouchi, aa* ho 
spolls il), and of inseribing it with his namo only, if I could bo por- 
suadod of his ontiro approbation of that neccessary mattor which I 
havo iakon from othor wrilors and engralted upon his M8.” 


Manueci was thon cyidently alive and in Europe. 

In the next paragraph, tho father names tho 
authorilics here reforred to, The only Dutch writer 
mentioned in tho list is Jean de Laet, another com- 
piler, who, like himself, had never beon in India. 
Brom such a fact, 1, may fairly bo inforred that tho 
father would havo done far better to have left his 
author to ioll his own story, ‘Tho frankness of tho 
father’s avowals saves us from. the necessity of ques. 
tioning his good faith ; but, it must be confessed that, 
in the absence of any guide to tho “ accessory matter,” 
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it is peculiarly difficult, to know what is tho exact testt- 
mony of Manucci himself, Farther, it is apparent that 
the paintings have disappoared, and that the “ relation, 
of his own adventures,” which the father iclls us was 
included in Manucci’s work, was not forthcoming 
when the English translation appeared. Tho most 
remarkable thing is that this unusual ireatmont was 
practised upon an author who was alivo at the time 
of the publication (4.D. 1708) of Catrou’s book. 

Nevertheless, such as the work is, we may well be 
grateful for it, especially if we can, by internal or 
other evidence, gain any clue to what is the actual 
product of original observation on tho part of one who 
was an inmate of the imperial palaco and fumishod 
with peculiar opportunitios of studying tho domestic 
life of the court. 

Manucci came to Agra in or about 1640 a.p, To 
is, therefore, not a direct witness as to the reigns of 
Akbar and Jahéngir; and whatever he may report ag 
to the courts of that period is of no greater value 
than the rest of Catrow’s matorials, nor would it bo 
worth while to endeavour to disontanglo one from 
another. But, giving the father’s statement ite due 
value, the account of the Court of Shahjahin is appa- 
rently the authentic testimony of an oyewitness, In 
1649, Shéhjabén had already been twonty-iwo years 
on the throne, The tragedy of Amr Sinh* had passed 
without any Ifindu outbreak. The 74) Muhal of 
Agra was just finished, and the palaces thero and at 
New Delhi had been for some timo completed. Tho 
emperor’s family had either died or grown up; but 





* Fide Note at the ond of Chapter, 
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no warning had yet been given of the frightful dis- 
sensions that were destined in a few-years to end in 
the captivity of the father, and the slaughter of. most 
of the children, The emperor was about sixty years 
of age, fond of pleasure, but artistic in his tastes, dig- 
nified in his habits, and maintaining a not unsuccess« 
ful war against the Persians. The sun of his power, 
as a contemporary writer might have said, was slowly 
descending in splendour, and no presage appeared in, 
the sky of the storms that were to obscure and render 
terrible its swift decline. 

The emperor had been virtually a widower twenty 
years; for, although availing himself of the Moslem 
privilege of a plurality of wives, Shdhjahdn appears, 
to have been practically a monogamist. The mother 
of his large family *—eight sons and six daughters— 
was the famous Mumtaz-i-Mahal, in whose honour 
the T4j was built, and whose official title was Nawdb 
Aliya Begum. ‘This lady was Persian by origin, the 
daughter of Asaf Khan, prime minister in the’ pre- 
ceding reign, and brother of the emperor's step. 
mother, Nurjahdn. At the date of Manucei’s arrival 
at Court, only eight of her children wore living, their 
mother having died in 1630, when Jahdndra was 
about fifteen yoars of ago, 

We learn from Manucci that the deceased em- 
‘press, whom he had already learned to call by the 
corrupt name (747 Mahl) by which her monument 
is. now known, had a great prejudice against the 
Ohristians, especially against the Portuguese. . This 
-he attributed in part to the prepossessions dovived. by 





2 * Tho Shébjahfnndéma” mentions ono child—who died in infancy—by 
another wife, 
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the empress in her youth from the religious teaching 
of her aunt, the Empress Dowager Nurjabdn, but 
partly also to the fact that the-Portuguese of Hughli 
had given shelter to two of her daughters whom tho 
Jesuits had converted: to Christianity, Under such 
influences, Shahjahin registered a vow to extermi- 
nate Christians and to extirpate their faith from his 
dominions. The year (A.D, 1681) having been dry, the 
Ganges was very low, and the unfortunate Portuguese 
at. Hughli were wiable to make much uso of their 
ships, either for defence or as means of escape. The 
resources of treachery were joined by tho besicgers to 
the rigours of a strict’ blockade. A groat portion of 
the entrenchment was’ undermined and blown into 
the air, , An assault was at onco delivered, in which 
the Portuguese were worsted, with. considerable car- 
nage... The victorious leader of the imperial foxces, 
Késim Khan, entered the town, where he destroyed 
- the fortifications and places of worship, and sent the 
surviving inhabitants in captivity to the Court at 
Agra, The women were made slaves; the mon. wero: 
circumcised or confined, Verroneo, the architect of 
the Taj, is said to have, with difficulty, procured tho 
discharge of some of the priests, who were also. de- 
fended by Asaf Khan, after two had sunk under their 
sufferings.* Thus did the fanatic vengeance of ono 
woman affect the happiness of thousands when sho 
had been in her grave twelve years. Nor did tho 
work stop at this. Unmindful of the policy of his 
liberal-minded predecessors, Shéhjahdn proceeded to 
destroy “the best part of a very fair and large-church 





* This is confirmod by Manriquo, 
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at Agra that had been built by the favour of Jahtugiy, 
and upon which stood a great steeple with a bell in it, 
whose. sound might le heard over all the town: ’? (so 
Bernier, who must have had good means of informa. 
tion on such subjects, though we may be disposed to 
doubt his information as to what went on in the 
private apartments of the palace), Bernier says, of 
the treatment then experienced by Christians, that it 
* was a misery and a desolation not to be paralleled, 
a kind of Babylonian transmigration.” He adds, 
however, sufficient particulars about Bastian Gonsalvo 
and his nest of cut-throats at Chittagong, to show how 
naturally, if not justly, the Christian name was dis. 
evedited in those days, and what just offence against 
any sort of government was given by the Portuguese 
authorities by whom such ruffians were encouraged. 
“They are thus become,” he concludes; “a prey to 
their enemies, and fallen so low in the Indies, that I 
know not whether they will ever recover there, 
Whereas, formerly, beforo they were corrupted by 
vico . . . they made all others tremble in these parts ; 
for as much as then they were brave and generous. - 
men, zealous for the Christian religion, considerable 
for gallant oxploiis and for richos, all the Indien 
kings seeking their friendship.” Possibly, there was 
some excuse for the attack upon them after all. 
We have already scen how large a family Shih. 
jahén had by the wife of his youth, . This small 
detail shows that even Manucci is not a perfectly safe 
guide, When he arrived at court there were only six ° 
-or-seven of these children left, whom ho supposed to 
he the offspring of various mothers. “The Mugals,” 
he says, pointing his moral: from a mistake of facts, 
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. “the Mugals make no scruple of placing limits by the 
most culpable practices to the fecundity of their 
women, ‘Thus the emperor’s progeny was confined to 
four princes.” But the “ Bédshdindma,” a contem- - 
poraneous, Persian chronicle, records the birth of no 
less than fourteen of these princes and. princesses, all 
of them being the offspring of the Téj lady, aut, of 
whom six at least attained maturity. 

The description of the four best known of the 
princes, those among whom the empire struggle took 
place, and of the two surviving princesses, has been 
given by Bernier, and repeated by Sleeman and other 
modern writers. Fyvom Manucci we learn further 
details which, as he was the family physician and 
lived in the palace, are of groat importance. It is 
clear, for instance, that Dara, tlio eldest, endeavoured 
to-carry on that interest in the religion and manners 
of the west, which pad been so largely displayed by: 
his grandfather, and still moro by Akbar. It is vory 
curious that Shahjahin, who was by birth only one. 
fowth Mussulman should have becn the most bigoted 
of his race who had yet ruled in India, but tho story 
of the attack on Hughli seems to indicate that this. 
characteristic was due to the influence of his Porsian 
wife, whom -he had so warmly loved and so magni-. 
ficently mourned. Déra had entirely emancipated 
himself from this influence, It may be supposed that 
this was partly the whim of an heir-apparent pleased. 
to lead a minor court in opposition to his sovereign. 
and sire. Certainly a similar attitude had been 

‘adopted by Shahjahdn himself.in the lifetime of 
Jahangir, and much does the English envoy of thoso 
days; good Sir T, Ros, tell of the troubles that he on- 
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countered from tho manner ia which Shéhjahdn (the 
crown prince of Roe’s time), backed by his father-in- 
Jaw, and the Empress Nurjahén ondeavoured to 
thwart tho kindly feelings of tho Emperor Jahdngir 
towards the Christians and their embassy. But the 
curious thing in Déra’s case is that he was not in 
opposition, nor had he any female backer in the 
family whose secret wishes were opposed to thoso of 
its head. So far as-our present lights go, we must 
abandon the attempt to reconcile Dara’s constant 
favour at court with his equally constant kindness to 
the Christians. Dad he been in any doubt as to his 
father’s feelings, in any anxiety-about the succession, 
in any position of remote employ or honourable 
banishment, one could readily understand his taking 
up European ideas in order to annoy the mind of his 
father, and thwart the designs of that father’s policy. 
But that a loved gnd trusted and openly recognised 
heir-apparent, always domesticated with his fathor, 
and enjoying the strictest fondness of his eldest sister, 
whose will was law in the household, should openly 
maintain opinions and practices of which the emperor 
disapproved; this is indoed a mystery. 

For, as to tho fact, no doubt whatover can oxist 
after a porusal of this part of Catrou’s work—cevi- 
dently takon from Manucci, Not only did Déra 
patronize to the very last tho French traveller, Bernier, 
but he had acquired (so we are informed) all the 
sciencos, and most of all, the languages of Europe. 
To had atiracted to his-servico skilful gunners and 
engincers from several Europoan countries, ig 
cabinet council consisted of threo Jesuit priests, .a 
Neapolitan named Malpica, Juzarte, a Portuguese, 
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and, chief of all, Ienri Buzé, a Fleming, who is 
mentioned by Bernier as having enormous influence 
over his mind. Most unfortunately, the result of all 
this was not to produce the Christian virtues of 
humility and gentleness, for to such a pitch of 
arrogance and contempt for his less-cullured neigh- 
bours did Dadra proceed as to give offence in quarters 
where to give offence was to sow the seed of almost 
certain disaster. Of the other princes, Shah Shuja, 
was governor of the Eastern Subahs, Mordd of Gujarat, 
and Aurangzeb of the Deccan, corresponding roughly 
to the present provinces respectively, of Bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras, Tho remaining member of the 
family, the Princess Roshantira, though less brilliant 
than her sister, possessed the same intriguing character 
as her favourite brother, Aurangzeb, to whom she 
served as a spy, and furnished him with intelligence 
of whatever happened in the palace, whereby his 
interests might seem likely to be affected. 

To the “ BAdshéndmas” of Kazwini and Lahori, 
as to the *Shahjahdnndma” of Inéyut Khan, all 
must turn who would hope for a clear knowledgé of 
those days, Of Kh4fi Khan, too, it would be dificult 
to speak too highly. All these anthoritics are highly 
valued by those best, competent to form an opinion. 
Of Indyut Khén, Mr. Morley records that he had 
talents and good qualities inherited from his father, 
the governor of Cashmere ~—was witty, and of agreeable 
manners. Of Khéfi Khan, Protessor Dowson speaks 
as of a historian “of high and well-deserved repute.” 
Elphinstone and Grant Duff used his work. Sir 
IL, Elliot called his book “one of the best and most 
impartial histories of modern India.” 
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By veforring to these authorities, tho notion ‘of 
Shahjahin. being an indolent Tindu, absorbed in 
pleasure and incapable of reigning, is soon: dispelled. 
So much has to be sdid hore, though tho present papor 
is by no means intended to give a comploto view of his 
conduct as a public character. But tho result of tho 
narratiyes above mentioned is undoubtedly to confirm 
the view of Mr, Wphinstone, that the period of Shah- 
Jahan’ s active manhood is the zenith of the Mussulman 
empire of India. 

The best account, however, of the court life of 
Shahjahdn that has been proseryved is to be found in 
the “ Itinerary” of Manrique, an Augustinian friar, 
who visited India in the reign of that emperor, 

Manvique went to. Agra, 24th December, 1640, 
and proceeded to Lahore (where the court then was), 
‘in the fourteenth year of the reign, when Shéhjahdn 
was at the height of his prosperity, having just taken 
Candahar from tho Persians, and attached to ‘himself 
the celebrated commander and engineer, Ali Mardéin 
Khén. Shéhjahdn was ot Lahore engaged in the 
superintendence of tho Ravi Canal, for tho benefit. ' 
(as the “ Badshindma ” says) of “the cultivation of 
the country through which it should pass.” Asaf 
Khiéja—tho brother of the late emperor’s widow, Nur- 
jahaén, and father of the empress, to whom the 'Téj: 
was raised—was prime minister, though near his end, 
which happened 11th November, 1641 ; his nett salary 
was equal to five hundred thousand pounds a year of 
modern sterling; he had just finished building’a house 
at.Lahore at a cost of nearly half that sum, 

“It was to confor with this minister that the friar 
came. to. Lahore, and ‘he records with gratitude the 
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gracious treatment that ho recoived. During his stay 
-he was presont at tho celebration of the emperor's 
birthday, which he has amusingly described. (Shith- 
jabén was born Gth January, 1592), 

The day began with salvos of great guns from tho 

fort.. Then came dances, and other spectacles, which 
occupied great part of the short day, In the aftor. 

noon the emperor visited his mother, with a great 
train of lords and princes, Thon, returning ‘to tho 
palace, ho gave a splendid collation to all the court, 
At the end of which he repaired to a special and 
richly furnished chamber, in tho midst of which was 
a pair of scales hanging from chains of gold, the scalos 
themselves being also of gold, oncrusted with precious 
stones of various colours, ce himsolf was so.ladon 
with jewels as to make Manrique think “ more of tho 
troublesome load than. of the brave adornment.” 

Seated in one of these scales tho monarch was 
weighed four timos, onco against bags of rupees, once 

against bags of gold and gems, once against eloth of 
gold and silver, with precious drugs and. spices; a 
fourth and last time against dainty dishes and con. 
fections. All was then doyoted to the use of the dlo-. 
serving poor with a delicacy which mado tho friar 
think of Matt. vi. 1-4, and wish it were analy 
observed by Christians, 

Yot so great withal was the emporor’s pareimony,. 
that while spending all this money ho gave nothing to 
his courtiers in exchange for the splendid gifts thoy 
brought him, excopting fruits, imitated in metal of 

, which one thousand were scarcely worth fifty rupees. 
This, however, was part of Shéhjahdn’s -revonue 
system, 
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Still more curious is tho following relation of a 
banguet given by Asaf Khan to the emperor :— 


“Tho banquot was given in tho principal hall of tho bath, * in 
which, besides tho fixturos, there wore nddod on this occasion rich 
carpets of silk, silver, and gold, which covored tho floor, sorving as 
gvound-trbles, according to the nativo enstom, as also for scats for 
tha guesis; and those covorings woro usoful, because in the four 
cornors of the hall wero other similar twbles, cach of five stopa, and 
all enriched with Persian covorings of gold and silver, sorving for 
stonds and dvessors; all covered with diferent vessels of gold in 
which the sight had full occupation, distinguishing in some the varioty 
of jowellory uscd,and in others, instoad of it,tho very fino and brilliant 
enamolling varying tho material, assimilated the colouring. This 
superb display was accompanied by various and large porfume-vessola 
and silver braziers of extraordinary fornta placod in order all round 
the hall, in which burnt vory sweet perfumos composed of smber, 
civot, and othor blended pastilos which in thoir union dolighicd the 
sense ofamoll. At the ontrance of this bonutiful hall tho water-works 
on ono side delivered soyon streams, whoso silvor pipes of adinixablo 
mako and considerable size, wore adorned with thin platos of onamel, 
which through their elevated heads discharged fino threads of scented. 
waters, which, falling in a largo basin of tho same material, kopt it 
always half full, Thon, discharging by snothor part, what was 
rocoived was thus ablo to be always used for those washings of tho 
feot which in Mnghal manners is ono of tho most casontial parts of 
ceromonial courtosy. In tho middle of this was placed for tho 
occasion a ‘ dester chana, t ov ‘iable-cloth,’ 18 wo should say, of vory 
fine whito tissuo, in which wore wovon artificial flowers of gold and 
silvor. In tho chicf placo of this tablo wore two gront and bonutiful 
cushions of cloth of gold and satin, on which wore othors, smallor, 
of Gloth of silvor, also satin, ‘his was all tho display of tho im. 
perial table, including a want of napkins, which thoy do not use, 

“ Al this, whon the time camo, arrived tho omporor, accompanied 
by # great train of beautiful and gallant ladies who camo in Lvont, 
yory richly dressed, in cloth of gold, blonding with tho rich and 





# Tho ghusal khdna ov path-hall was tho private apartmont of a great 
Indian Tuk. 
+ Properly dastarkhwwdn, 
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yarions work of coloured silk; wearing on their nocks collars of gold, 
with ropes of pearls, and thoir herds dressed with silvor garlands, 
Behind this sightly feminine socioty came tho emporor betwoon his 
mothor-in-law and his daughtor, having the one on his right hand 
and the other on his Joft. Behind followed, prosontly; the Crown 
Prince Sultan Dara Shoko, having on his right hand his grandfathor 
Asn Khén, 

“Whilet this company was arriving, they presently bogan to play 
in the neighbouring rooms many and various instruments until the 
omporor was senicd in tho middlo of tho cushions that I haye mon- 
tioned, having at his shouldors two yenerablo matrons, who stood. 
with splendid fans to drive off the troublesome ftics—whon suddonly 
the hosts and their children foll on their kneos before his majesty, 
who, laying his hand upon his mothor-in-law bidding hey riso, and 
calling her mother, acated hor on his right hand—a favour which 
both her husband and hor sons 80 highly apprecintod, that thoy 
prosontly showed their ostimation of the gracious act by tho most 
profound revovences to the emperor—who, to onhanco it the more 
-—made them also sif at the table, which thoy did not do till the 
third command, when thoy took their sorte ab its oxtromity; tho 
grandsire placing the princess between. When all those ceromontos 
wyere naccomplishod and everyone was scalod in tho aboyo ordor, 
there wore presontly heard most sweot voices singing of tho victories 
which his majesty had gainod ovor his onomies. Whilo this concert, 
whieh was accompanied by instrumental music, was proceeding, tho 
arrangomonts for hand-washing mado thoir apperrance in the fol. 
lowing ordor:—J'irsi entorod four lovely girls relaiod to Asnf 
Khén, and daughtors of great lords, who in complexion and bril- 
lianey of hair might compare with tho fiirost daughtors of tho figid 
north, and not inforior in grace, cloganee and bonuly ... . Thoso 
four benntios boro the instrwmonts portaining to his mnjesty’s 
hand-washing ; 10 whom approaching aftor tho voyal coromonios, 
one held before hor a cloth of white satin, which he took up in his 
hands, and another held up a rich yossel of gold, in which woro 
inlaid valuable jewels, Thoso yousols nro of quito superior invention 
to ours, moreover, their being deop in tho middle and being covored 
with a grating allows the dirty water to disappear. This basin 
being placod before him, another comes with an owor of the amo 
mmerial and valuo containing wator with which he washed his 
handa, recoiving from tho last of theso Indies the towel on which io 

K 
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wipe thom? Whon this was finished appeared tvolvo others, who, 
although of Tower rank than the former, might appear with con- 
fidence in any prosence. Thesa having prosonted 10 the princes, 
though with less ceromony, the lavatory for their hands, took their 
doparture, on which, by another door, tho dinner was brought in, 
with a loud sound of wind instruments, more confused and harsh 
than our own brass bands, This banquet was sorved in rich dishos 
of gold, borne by ounuchs gallantly attired in the Iindustani styto, 
with trousors of variegaled silks and snow-while cloaks, at the same 
time displaying the procious unguonts with which they weve per- 
fumed, and also concoaling their abject and darksomo sking, Of" 
those tho four chief ones placed themselves near his majesty, doing 
nothing but handing up the coursos which the other eunuchs brought 
1o two beautiful girls who woro on their knees at the emporo’s 
sido, These bring forward the food aliornately, and in similar order 
sorve the drink and take away tho dishts which are not used thoro. 
.... At tho end of the conversation, tho banquet having lasted 
four hours... . enterod twelve dancing women, who performed 
in a manner unsuited to Christian society 5 ; alter which appeared in 
the midst threo beautiful young ladies, in gay and costly garmonis, 
bearing in their hands three large and splendid dishes of gold, filled 
with precious diamonds, pearls, rubies, and other valuable gems,” 


The narrative concludes with reflections on Shéh- 
jahén’s passion for riches and jowellory, and an ex. 
pression of tho author's satisfaction at seoing such 
splendid and unusual things, 

Leaving history to the historians, lot us now take 
a short view of the artistic doings of the time. In 
the eighth year tho cclcbrated poacock throne was 
constructed at a cost (it is said) of one hundred lakhs 
of rupees, and set up in the palace of Agra.* In tho 
thirteenth the Ravi was made into a canal to irrigate 
the culturable land from the foot of tho hills as far as 
Lahore, under the direction of a Persian rofugoo, tho 
celebrated Ali Mard4n Khén, About the same time 


* Pade Noto at tho ond of Chapter. 
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wore bogun tho works ab Now Dolhi—still-known to 
the people by the namo of Shithjalin-béid., Aftor 
nearly ten years of work the fort and palaco thoro 
were completed, in av, 1658, About tho samo timo 
anothor canal was opened, from Khinyrdbid to Dolhi, 
answering very nearly to the modern Westorn Junna 
Canal, and still undor that namo, a work of sigual 
usefulness, Tn tho thirty-first yoar of tho roign died 
Ali Mardin Khan, the Amir-ul-Ainra and architect, 
to whose skill the ompovor had beon so much indebted, 
His grief is recorded by a contemporary writor. 

Shortly alfier his own healih became scriously 
affected, and tho conspiracy that had been long 
prepared by Aurangzeb and his sister, tho Princoss 
Roshaniré Begam, broko out, ending, as we all 
know, in the success of tho conspirators, and the 
death of all who opposed thom openly. Manucei’s 
description of the fall of Shahjahdn is vory graphio, 
and has all tho air of boing done from direet obsorva- 
tion. Wo only note tho portion directly connected 
with the palace at Agra, 

Shahjahdn, he says, afler tho dofeatof Samoghay 
had opened tho way to tho capital, perecived from 
tho loftiest tower of his palaco that his citadel was 
invested, ‘Dara had fled northwards, but tho sight of 
immediate danger awoke in tho old warvior a fooling 
of indignation, and of the military energy that ha had 
displayed in earlier days. Ie opencd fire upon his 
rebellious sons, but oveniually admitiod a deputation 
from thom on finding that thoir artillery was hope- 
lessly stronger than his own. ‘The palaco was accord. 
ingly entered by Sultan Mohamad, the eldest son of 
Aurangzeb, at the head of a considerable troop, and a 
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scene of dreadful confusion and bloodshed followed— 
soldiers, women, slaves, eunuchs, all ial surrounded 
the person of the sovereign, wore overpowered and 
put to the sword, After a hypocritical address from 
his grandson, the emperor was deposed, and made a 
close prisonor, Ic lived in captivity for seven years 
more, tended by Jahdnéré, and then expired peace. 
fully in the beautiful palace that he had built, on the 
22nd June, 1666, in the aerenty -fifth (solar) year of 
his age. 

The dying cyes of the dethroned monarch may 
have dwelt on the lovely monument that he had 
erected to the wife of his youth, and the completion 
of which is recorded on the gateway to have taken 
place in 1648, about a year before the date of 
Manucci’s arrival in India. This, which is (as we 
shall presently sec) but one out of numerous monu- 
ments of the taste and sumptuousness of this em. 
peror, does not satisfy some modern tastes. They 
find something meretricious in tho towers and domes 
and glacier-gleaming sides of a building whero so many 
pilgrims have*heen wont to how. It is, according to 
such critics, the appropriate monument of a mistress 
yather than the tomb of a wife, Of such matters, 
each of us must form our own judgment. Such as 
the 74 may be, we have only here to note that the 
cold-blooded son thought it a fit resting-place for his 
discrowned father, whom he laid by tho side of his 
other parent, placing over the grave a cenotaph upon 
the upper storey, in which the last offort of Mughal 
art is displayed in piedra dura. 

Tho Princess Jahéndrd, or “ Begam Sahiba,’ as 
she was commonly called, shared, as we have seen, 
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the caplivity of the father who, in his prospovily, had 
shewn her such complote indulgence, Manucci has 
fallen into a most curious mislako as to the meaning 
of this word Begam, which ho declares 10 mean “ void 
of care.’ It is in voalily no moro than a Persian 
feminine from beg, the well-known Turkish word for 
chief or “lord,” by which Mughals are still known 
in India, In the same way, from the titlo Khdn, 
appropriate to Pathans in India, has beon formod tho 
feminine Khdnam, 

Of the space and population of the Agra palaca, 80 
far as the ladies’ apsrtments aro concerned, OCatrou 
gives an exaggerated account, partly dorived from 
de Lact who, as alrcady observed, had nover beon 
in India. The vast courts, containing two thou- 
sand ladics (which Fathor Catrou has adopted from 
Manucci), consist in fact of one quadranglo 170 feet 
by 285 Leet (Fergusson), of which only throo sides 
could have beon occupied by tho ladios, and which 
contain besides several halls and baths. Jt is tauo 
that thore are two storeys; bul oven so, it is plain 
that such a space (586 squaro feot in all) could not 
possibly have hold 2000 pampered womon. Unfor. 
tunately, Catrou has for onco indicaicd the portions of 
his description for which Manucci is answovablo, and 
there is no doubt that tho Venetian doctor roally did 
give this extravagant number as that of the fair occu. 
pants of tho Zanéna, But as his account of this part 
of the palace is profaced by the statement that it x0. 
lates to a mystery only known to cunuchs, and ag 
moreover, it teems with othor exaggerations, wo may 
be permitiod to follow the evidence of our own. sonses, 
which shows us that the 2000 ladies could have had no 
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more roal.existence than the running stroams, shadowy 
groves, and other romantic wonders which tho Vone- 
- tian physician believed this part uf tho palace to con- 
tain. These apartments are still extant, in as good 
preservation, substantially, as when the emperor. dicd 
there; and we aro thus in a position.to seo what truth 
there.is under the gorgeous fables of Catrou. 

The courtyard in question has long been known 
locally as the “ dngiiri Bagh,” ox grape garden. It 
is formed by the apartments facing the river, whero 
the emperor lived and died, and the three sides already 
mentioned, which contain in all seventeen rooms 
on the ground floor, and fifteen’on the first floor, be- 
sides axrcaded halls, bath-rooms, and small closets. 
Each of the chambors may average 15 feet by 10 feet, 

and any one can judge how many ladies could havo 
been stowed away in thirty-two of such. 

The precise set of apartments occupicd by Tahin- 
aré are not designated by tradition, but they may 
possibly have been those in tho western. side, exactly 
facing the Khdés Mahal, or withdrawing room of tho 
emporor, Tere are to be found hammdmas, or Turkish 
baths, marble floors, glazed tiles, and tho remains of 
richly-groined vaults, ‘he intervening spacos of tho 
quadrangle are filled with flower, beds, divided by 
sculptured stone borderings; and in front of the with- 
drawing room is a large cistern containing some foun- 

-tain pipes still capable of sonding wp small jets @ean. 

Bernier has preserved sume scandalous storics of 
Jahdndré’s love of pleasure and intriguo, and of the 
fatal consequences which sometimes followed the dis. 
covery.of a young male visitor in her apartments, 
There is in particular a horriblo narrative of a lover 
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whom tho princess concealed in a bath at her fathor’s 
approach; but the emperor having knowlodgo of tho 
affair, ordered the hypocaust to be heated, so that the 
rash intrudor was boiled to death, These tales may 
not be true, but they may serve to show that Jahdndvd. - 
was not more circumspect in her conduct than ladies 
in hor situation aro wont to be. But ovor all these 
details hangs the veil of Oriental seclusion, deeply 
incrusted with the dust of conturies. Let us leavo 
idle guessing at what it conccals, and pass on, 

‘When the emperor was dead, Jahdndrd was casily 
persuaded to leave the Agra palace. ‘Tavernior de- 
scribes having scon her doparture.* She went to 
Delhi, and there passed sixtoon years in tho company 
of her more politic sister, Roshandxt, tho worshippor 
of the xising sun. In about A.v, 1682 she died, pro. 
bably in her sixty-sixth year, and was buried in the 
tomb. described in the oarlier portion of this papor 
under the touching opitaph that has appealed to so 
many hearts since then. 

Of her loved brothor the fate was both swiftor and 
more strikingly tragical. Somo writg's of the poriod 
have said that whon his father’s illness took placo, 
Dara caused him to be arrested and assumed tho 
sovercign power; but Catrou declares that Manucci 
denied this, and- stated on the authority of his own 
observation that Déra always behaved to Shahjahdn 
with the respect to which he was entitled during tho 
dark days preceding the sioge. When his brothers 
approached Agra, Diva marched out of tho gates for 
tho last time, at the head of 100,000 mon, with o 





* Pide Noto in.“ Tin”* 
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superb artillery manned by Europeans, But his 
fortune—probably his faults, and consequent unpopu- 
larity ovorwcighcd his advantages—he was routed, 
and fled, After a number of distressing wanderings 
he was at length delivered over io his implacable 
brother, Khai Khén, though writing when Aurangzeb 
was absolute lord of the empire, does not scruple io 
rocord the attack made by the citizens of Delhi on 
Jiwan Khan, the betrayer of the gallant victim—a 
disturbanco which, says the historian, bordered on 
rebellion. In September 1659, a fatwa was pronounced, 
finding Dara guilty of horesy, and he was soon after 
decapitated in prison. He had previously begged for 
an interview with Father Buzé, the Flemish priest 
mentioned before; and his last words were ‘““Mahommad 
causes my death, but the son of Mary is my salvation.” 
Catrou gives this speech in Persian, and may possibly 
have had it from Buzé, as there is no reason for 
supposing that he himself understood that languago ; 
nor are the words correctly given. 

Such was the end of tho buildor of the 'T4j, and of 
his favourite children by the wife of whom the Taj is 
the monument. Tt is plain that Shahjahdn’s fall 
was tho consequonce of his peculiarities of charactor, 
as indeed usually happens in human affairs. There is 
no reason to doubt that in his youth he had been an 
able and warlike administrator, as was but natural in 
a prince brought up in the school of Akbar and of 
the stout Pathan Mahtbat Khdn, whom Colonel Tod, 
for no imaginable reason, represents to have been a 
Rajput.* As yoars advanced, age and a long tonure of 





* Ho was a native of Oébul, originally named Zamdnat Khin— Vide 
“Turaked-Tahdngeri,” p. 10, 
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power developod, first, a love of splondour, ploasnro, 
andart; and, ultimately, an indolonce, which led him 
to loave all the duties of ompivo in tho hands of Dara, 
But the whole of the Buropcan authorilics of tho day 
support the view of Catron that the emperor never 
neglected the dutios of justice, as understood by 
Oriental despots, nor the claims of clomency which 
usually prevailed with the princes of his house. Liven 
in our own days, and in a part of the East so much 
exposed to European influonce as tho Ottoman Empire, 
we sce how different aro the ideas of Government 
amongst Orientals {rom those ontortaincd in Christian, 
countries; and it would bo absurd to look for modern 
European ideas in a Turkish ruler of India in tho 
seventeenth century. But it was tho opinion’ of Mr. 
Elphinstone — surely no inexporionced observer or 
incompetent judge—that India under Shibjahin 
enjoyed as good government and as much: prosperity 
as did the Roman Timpire in tho time of tho Im. 
peror Sevorus. 

Some reference has already been mado to tho 
fondness of Shahjahtn for gigantic, public woxks, 
These wero of three kinds. ‘Thoro woro palaces and 
mausolea devoted to tho glory of tho imporial family ; 
there were places of public worship; and, lastly, 
works calculated for the sole benefit of tho pooplo. 
It may salely be said that as much caro was devotod 
to one class as to another; and on each and all has 
been impressed the slamp of a taste at onco refined 
and sumptuous. Tho following is a list of the prin« 
cipal works of cach class constructed under the ordoys 
of Shahjahdn, 

1. Tombs and Palaces.—I'irst in order of celebrity 
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ig the famous 724 Mahal, or mansoloum of the 
Empress Alya Begam, who dicd in tho end of 
A.D, 1629 at Barhdnpur, in the Deccan. Like our own 
Edward I,, Shéhjahdn carried the body of his consort 
to tho metropolis, whore it lay, in a spot still marked 
out in a cornor of the garden, until tho completion 
of the sepulchre, This magnificent tomb has been 
desovibed so often that little remains to be said 
concerning it. Judged by the rules of Turopean 
architecture, the outlines may be condemned as stiff, 
and the whole silhouette as cutting the sky with no 
boldness. But, seen through the gateway, framed 
in the farther arch, with tho’ fronting avenue of 
Italian cypresses, and the row of fountains waving 
in the breeze their long and pliant plumes, tho 
glistening walls and softly-curving dome, have a 
charm that fow can resist. The colouring, the stylo, 
the wholo delicious harmony that goes to make up 
the notion of “taste,” givo the Téj a distinction 
which always fascinates, but which can, perhaps, only 
be completely understood by comparing it with similar 
buildings constyuctcd just heforo or shortly aftor. Of 
the other works of this class, wo como noxt to the 
marble portions of the Agra palaco alroady montioned. 
Of these structures, My. Fergusson says that thoy aro 
“marked with peculiar clegance,” and ho repeats the 
phrase twice again in the samo pago. Those buildings 
were bogun in 1628, and finished in a.p. 1687. 

Next must bo mentioned the palace in the fort 
of Shahjah4ndbad, or New Delhi, said by the samo 
authority (“Fergusson,”’ p. 591) to be less picturesque 
than, that of Agra, but to have had tho “advantage - 
of being built on one plan, and by the most mag. 
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nificent, as a builder, of all tho sovereigns of Indin.” 
He says furthor on of tho Dehli palaco that it is, 
‘oy rather was, the most magnificont in the East 
perhaps in the world.” These buildings aro later 
than those of Agra. 

Shahjahdn appears to have beon somewhat delicate 
in health, and, finding the extromes of climate at Apra 
too much for him, resolved in the twollth yoar of his 
rveign to move his residenco to Dohli. ‘Tho Mughal 
palace of that city was thon the Din Panah at 
Indrapat; but tho sumptuous Shthjahan required a 
more splondid dwelling, After much choosing, tho 
site was fixod, and in 1688 the foundation-stono was 
laid. Tho works occupicd ten years, and in 1648 
Shaéhjahén entered tho fort by tho viver gale, and 
held his first court in tho ’dm Khds of tho now 
palace. The circuit of the fort is said to bo about o 
mile and a-half; the river wall is 60 {cot high; and 
the palaco buildings aro on a level with tho summit, 
-On the land sido the walls riso to a still greater 
height, and aro 45 fect broad at the base, with a ditch, 
75 fect wide by 80 feot deop. ‘Iwo barbacans of tho 
height of 110 fect guard tho ontraudes on this sido: 
two smallor gates open on tho river face. ‘Within 
was a vast sorics of beautiful apartmonts, somo of 
which aro still standing. A. detailed description of 
tho chiof parts of the palace, from a native pen, will’ 
be found translated in tho introductory chaptor of 
Keeno’s “ Fall of the Mughal Empire.” 

2. Of religious buildings we have many specimens 
of which it will suffice to mention the three best 
known, Tho Jama Masjid of Agra facos tho Delhi 
gate of the fort, and was built in 1044-B0; it ig a 
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handsome structure, and bears an inscription dedi- 
cating it to the Princess Jahdindrd, In 1658 was 
completed the beautifully simple and chaste Mok 
Magid or “Pearl Mosque” of Agra, the lovely arcades 
of which seom indicative of a Buropean architect. 
1658 is the date assigned to the Jama Masjid of Dolhi, 
of which Forgusson expresses himself as follows: — It 
is raised on a lofty basement, and ils three gateways 
and the frontispiece and domes of the mosque ilself, 
make up a design where all the parts are pleasingly 
subordinated to one another, but at tho same time 
produce a whole of greut variety and elegance,” This 
is very high praise for a building, and comes from an 
~undoubted authority. Nor should the size of this 
enormous group bo omitted from consideration ; it is 
no cherry-stone carving, but a masonry work of scale 
truly Cyclopoan. It stands on a masonry terrace whose 
area is 1400 square yards, and is approached by no 
less than thirty-three steps. Three sides of tho quad. 
rangle are open colonnades; the actualsanctum is about 
260 feet by 90 fect, covered by three domes, and 
flanked by two jowers, cach 130 feet in height. The 
hall of worship is floored with black and white marble, 
marking out prayer-places for 899 worshippers, The 
pulpit is said to be cut out of ono solid block of 
marble. 

3. The works of public utility were chiofly for 
purposes of irrigation, and for supplying the inmatos 
of the cify and palace of Delhi with potable water. 
Roads and rost-houses already existed, and canals 
wero the only objects romaining to occupy the 
emperor’s care. Theso he undortook on a lavish scale, 
as has been already partly described. The southorn 
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canals of Sh4hjahdn, with improvements duo to the 
improved knowledgo and skill of our day, aro still 
traceable in the modern Jumna canals, which ovor a 
vast tract of country, from tho Ilimalayas to Iissar 
on one side, and to the middle of the Dub on tho 
other, made the wilderness 10 bloom, and insurod 
many millions of human beings and cattlo against 
perishing from famine. 

These are not the works of a frivolous yolupiuary; 
and none of his successors has yet surpassod the 
artistic taste and the energetic expenditure of tho 
Emperor Shahjahén. 

As a financicr hiy talents or his care must have 
been very considerable, After all the public works of 
his reign, and after campaigns in every payb of tho 
peninsula, from the frontiers of Golconda to boyond 
Oandahar, Shahjahan, at his fall, had his treasury filled 
with large accumulations of coin, besides bullion and 
jewels; the whole estimated (as wo have already scon), 
at one hundred and cighty millions storling.* Judged 
by Oriental standards, therefore, this monarch rises far, 
far above the average, and is entitled to a placo, if not 
on the same step of the iemplo of fimo as Solomon 
and Saladin, yet not far below. 





Norz,—Baron Uavornior @’Aubome, brod an ongravor, but aftorwards one 
nobled by Louis Quatorze, waa an indofatigable traveller, Botwoon 1681 and 
1660 ho was throo timos in India, whoro ho dovoted himself chioily to the cols 
lootion of jowels. Without any litorary protonsions he kopt caeful notos, and 
hus book was translated into English by a Mv. Phillips soon aflor its publion« 
tion, Tho copy from which tho following oxtxacta aro mado wag published “ by 
John Staykoy, at the ‘ Mitro,’ in Fleot Stroot, near Tomple Bay,” in 1878, 

Of tho Peacock Throne which he gaw in tho Diwén Adin of Doll, ho anya, 


nese 
* Tlphinstonoe, however, adopte a far more modorate estimate. 
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that it was “a little bod, like ono of our fleldbods, six foot long and four broad.” 
‘Tt boro ono hundred and eight palo rubies, xumming up to two himdrod enrats ; 
one hundred and sixty emeralds of loss sizo, tho canopy ombroidered and fringotl 
with poarls and dismonds ; from the top hung a dinmond of cighty or ninoly 
carats sat in rubies and omoralds, so placod, that when tho king was sonted ih 
always mat hia aye, ‘he twolva pillars” (la anya olsawhova “ four columns’) 
“wero set with pearls, round, and of an oxcollont wator,” Round about, tho 
wonpons of his majosty wore hung, veady for use; two largo umbrollas, embroi- 
dered and fringed like tho great canopy, stood on cach hand at, the foot of tho 
throne, “This,” concludes tho baron, “is the famous throne which Tamorlano 
bogan and Shthjahfn finished, whioh is really reported to have cost 160,600,000 
livres of our monoy.” 

Tho baron gives a honyeny account of tho death of Amy Sinh, but ho scoms 
to havo confounded it with another story, for ho makes out two Rénns and two 
Musolman victims, Tho following account is taken from tho “ Shahjelindmn,” 
a contemporary Persian history :—“On (n dato corresponding to) 26th July, 
A.D. 1644, aftor sunset in tho durbar of tho omporor, Amr Sinh Reathor killed 
Saldbat Khdn, tho Mir Bakshi” (paymaster-gonéral), “with a dnggor. Ilo was 
sinin, by ordox of the ompovor, by Khullilullah Khan and Avjun. Té was ordorod 
thaé threo gontlomon of tho bedchamber should convoy his body to his own 
people, whorgised adisturbance at tho. . . gateway.” This was in tho Agra Tort, 
where a gatoway still bonva the name of Amr Smh. Ile had been banished from 
his own country (Jodhpur) on account of his violent character and gloomy 
tompor, 

Tho baron say Jabénfra lonve Agra alter hor father’s denth, and supposed 
that hoy brother and sister intonded to poison hor, In a lator chaptor of his 
work, howovor, he admits that sho lived many yoars aftor, with tho title of Shah 
Bogam, oquivalont to * Princeas Royal.” 

Ilia testimony to the state of tho poople under Shéhjahdn is quita oppoaod 
to the view for which ho is citod as an authority by tho modorn pessimists, 
“Shahjahdn,” enya our baron, “roigned nob so much as a king over his subjects, 
but rathor as a fathor over his family and children," 

“This groab king,” ho is oallod by Tovernioy, “ during whose reign thoro 
was such a strictnow in tho oiyil govornmont, and paviionlarly for the scouvity of 
tho highways, that thoro was nevor any occasion to pub any man to death for 
xobbory.” 

Now this is the evidence of one of the bost of the European witnesses: ono 
who hed leon in tha country, on and off, for cightoon years of the roign, and 
who tostiflos to tho union of strictness and indulgence, which muat nooda form 
tho highost ideal of an absolute sovoroign in an eastern country. 

The rensoning of Mr, Liphinstone (p. 601) may alao bo comparod, It ia his 
conclusion that “tho native historians had good ground for their commonda. 
tiona.” But it will bo soon that tho loss unfavonrablo yiow of tho rulo of Shah- 
jehén doos not by any means rest on nativo testimony nlono, Nor is tho boat 
native toatimony that of a writer who had any motivo to flatter Shahjahén; for 
Kh4f Khén wrote in the timo of Aurangzob, whoso porsonal profegé ho waa, and 
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his objoot would be rathor to flatior the son at tho oxponso of tho fathox, 
Dlphinstone judiciously notes that both ho and Bornior mush bo “looked into 
closely,” for thoy “ wroto after Aurangzob had boon successful, and was eriod up 
as tho Mussalman horo, and tho groatesé of omporora, Of Lornior, he obsorver, 
that his account is “ mixod with anecdotes that look like populay inyontions.? 


CHAPTER VI. 


INDIA UNDER AURUNGZEB, 





Tau story of the reign of Aurungzob (or Alamgir I.), 
has been often told; it contains little 10 our present 
purpose, The emperor was an exceptional man with 
very little Chughtai blood in his veins, and very little 
of the character of the family; and his long reign, 
with its obscure wars and fruitless labours, presents a 
picture of unstable equilibrium that was neither rise 
nor fall, In the half century of his reign he did little 
more than substitute Mosloms for Iindus in every 
species of employment. Ilo also contrived to irritato 
the Mahratias end break down the Pathans’ power by 
whom they wero kept in check. But if Aurungyeb, 
with all his virtuos aud abilities, was not the great 
ruler Mohamadans suppose, neither was ho the cunning 
and bloody despot that Ilindus are apt to imagino, 
Tho means by which he gained his crown were not 
more nefarious than those practised by many European 
princes, and apparently countenanced by Machiavelli, 
And, whon once his power was consolidated, he 
manifested an unwearied devotion to duly—as he saw 
it—which only wanted success to make it glorious, 
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If wo choose we can see now why he failed, But 
there is no reason, to suppose that his contomporavics 
in genoval were different from him oxcept in courage 
and strength; or that any spectator, cithor nalive ov 
European, down to quite the latter part of his veign,* 
peresived that the empire had entered on a downward 
path. ILis power, {ill near the end of his long lifo, at 
least, resembled a mighty arch, which looks olernal, 
because we do not sec the hidden springs which aro 
undermining the foundation of tho abutments. 

Instead, therofore, of following once more tho 
strenuous idleness of Aurungzcb’s toilsome, but wasted 
career, let us take this time as a point of observation, 
whence we may briclly examino tho rulo of tho 
Turks in India in its most elaborato and ameliorated 
form. 

Ever since Voltaire showed how to writo history, 
it has been admitted that courts and camps do not 
exhaust its purpose. It is a recognised duty now for 
those who would study tho past, to enquire what was 
the condition of the people in tho days with which 
thoy deal. But that is unfortunately a subject ag to 
which we have unusually imperfect infofmation in the 
case of the ompire of the Indian Turks. That tho 
house of Taimur usually produced easy-going, jovial, 
sovereigns is admitted; and ovon Aurungzob, though 
doubtless exceptional, by reason of his austore fanati- 
cism and his unscrupulous use of means when aiming 





* Tt 1s truo that, shavpened by sultotimg, the Hindua gradually saomad to 
got an inkling inlo tho tino state of affairs. Soo tho 1ommkablo lottor givon in 
Tod’s “ Rajasthan” a8 addvossed to tho omporor about tho your 1670 by Réna Raj 
Sinh, end which, in Koono’s “Ball of tho Moghul Empivo,” is wrongly attributed 
to Joswant Sinh on the authority of Orme, 


L 
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al the succession, was not only of a conscicntious 
character gonerally, and very altentive 10 business, 
but was, for all his latier life at least, opposed to the 
shedding of blood. On the other hand, Bernicy, in 
an account of the country in the carly part of 
Aurungzeb’s reign, which has been oxtracted in My, 
Wheeler’s bright, if somewhat fanciful volumo,* hag 
drawn a far from favourable picture of the state of 
the country under this comparatively excellent ruler, 
The historians of the time, mostly Mussulmans of 
position, aro reticent on the subject, not from shame 
so much as from indifference; and tho traditions that 
one comes upon in conversation with the natives of 
the present day mainly reflect no more than the aspect 
. of thestimes presented to persons whose forefathers 
wore in possession of rank and wealth. Theso powers 
were limited by nothing but the powors of some still 
stronger neighbour or colleague. 

Still, when one looks at the presont condition of 
Turkey and Persia, or the rocent condition of Oudh, 
one can form somo notion of tho state of a population, 
mostly of anothor creed, subjectod to Mussulman 
dominion. % 

There aro threo ways in which administration 
chiofly acis upon the domostic life of tho administered. 
These are, 1st, those offorts of authority which cope 
with the criminal passions of men, including justice, 
preventive and punitive; tho tribunals and tho police: 
2nd, the nature of the revenue, and ihe manner in 
which it is raised; and 8rd, the economy of adminis. 
tration ag shown in sanitation, poor reliof, and public. 





"Tlistory of India,” vol, iv. 
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works, And on these thyee lines it may be possible to 
‘trace the action of the Mughal ompiro—so far as it can 
be traced—upon the somewhat inert and undeveloped 
communities of India. Butto realize what thoso com- 


munities were, we must further mako abstraction of | 


all the effects that wo know, or may fairly supposo 
. to have been produced upon them by a century, more 
or less, of British rule; a rulo professing 10 follow 
civilised principles, and to have rogard for public 
opinion as manifested by the civilised world. 

And first of all, before taking up thoso matters in 
detail, it would be necessary to rocall the fact that, for 
those days yet more tuan for our own, India was fox 
from being one country. If, till quite recont times at 
least, it could be said with truth that “Italy was a 
geographical expression,” with still moro truth could 
it be said of ‘I'urkish India. The emperor might he, 
in some more or less practical way, the ovorlord of 
the peninsula; but there were nations, yes, and crowns 
too, that were independent, almost as much of him as 
of each other. And further, tho empire was divided 
into provinces, over some of which tho federal sway 
was seldom anything but loose and light, ‘hero was 
in the first placo Ilindustan, the “Jand of the ILindus,” 
of which tho Jumna valley was the centro, and cithor 
Delhi or Agra the wetropolis. Thon thero was 
Gujarat, a provinco of moveable frontior, roughly 
answering to the modern Presidoncy. of Bombay. 
Next came tho Deccan, 1o some degree corresponding 
with “Madras.” The “eastern subahs,’ Bongal, 
Orissa, and Bahar, formed a fourth province, And 
not only was each of these held by a viceroy who was 
as independent and disobedient as he darod io bo, but 
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inside of the first were the ancestral chiefships of the 
unconquered Rajputs; and in the second, divers minor 
feudatories and imperfectly mediatised rulers; in the 
third, besides the rising power of the Mahrattas, also 
felt in Gujarat, were the Pathan kingdoms of Bijapur 
and Golconda, by whatever names known. The Jats 
to the north, and the Europeans on the sea-coast were 
also aiming at independence in their own respective 
neighbourhoods, All these various ambitions and 
aspirations would have taxed a more determined 
centralisation than that of the Chughtai Turks. 
Allowances made for these difficulties, the adminis. 
tration was still inadequate, éven in regions where 
the imperial authority was unrivalled and without a 
limit, «To begin with police. It is evident from 
the testimony of contemporary Europeans, that life 
and property were not so well protected as in the 
England of the Stuarts or the France of Richelieu 
and Colbert. In common with Europe the territories 
of the Mughals swarmed with petty nobles claiming 
indefinite powers over their people; while, unlike 
Europe, it was without strong urban corporations, 
capable of r@sisting ihe still more unscrupulous 
tyranny of officials insccure in their tonure of office, 
and anxious to.make bay while their precarious sun. 
still shone. In the rural districts, doubtless, an 
approach to municipal organisation existed in the 
famous “village system,’ but it was one which 
recognised a good deal of internal crime, and positively 
encouraged predatory habits at the expense of neigh. 
pours. Then, more even than now, the life of the 
peasant, the life of the retainer, the life of the artisan, 
wore squalid, dull, and without horizon. The women 
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carried loads, or sat in the sun, making cow-dung 
into cakos of fuel and throwing them against the walls 
of their cottages to dry; whilo the men scratched the 
surface-soil with a wooden coullcr in the intorval of 
lifting each other’s cattle, or breaking each other's 
heads, And, whenever a man was killed, his wife was 
expected to sacrifice herself to his manes, and to givo 
her living body to share the cremation of her dead 
lord. To vary this existence there was an onormous 
evil, which does not now exist, in the bands of out. 
laws, discharged soldiers, brigands by profession, and 
followers of petty chiefs, wandering over tho country 
at free quarters whilo awaiting tho raising of soma 
rebel banner that should summon thom to tho moro 
organised criminality of civil war, All of the&o woro 
ready to plunder those who wero not strong enough to 
protect themselves, 

In such a state of repression, or rathor non- 
repression, tho tribunals would have no casy time of 
it, Purely civil war, indeed, might not be very much 
appealed to where mon wore all armod and habitnated 
to redress their own grievances. But tho penal courts 
would haye thoir hands full, even if they did not onjoy 
acomplicated procedure, anda garrulous bar. 'Theso, 
indeed, weve eloments of civilisation from which tho 
subjects of the Mughal wore free; and perhaps some 
superficial thinkers may be disposed to envy this 
portion of their lot. But it must be added that tho 
procedure, if swifl, was frightfully one-sided; and that 
the absence of lawyers in the body of tho court was 
more than balanced by the presenco of lawyors on tho 
bench. To understand this we must briefly consider 
tho nature of the code which Aurungzch undertook to 
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revive, or to apply with increased rigour among his— 
for the most part Tindu—subjects. 

The penal code of the Moslems has the incurable 
evil of being derived from revelation. Imagine the 
Central Criminal Court administering Leviticus, and 
sentencing a costermonger to death for selling oranges 
on Saturday. Even then but an imperfect idea would 
be formed of the interfering nature of the legal system 
of Islam, or of the terrible, though uncertain, severity 
of its punitive sanctions, And this on the supposition, 
probably not always justifiable, that the stern casuists 
of these tribunals were as honest and impartial as they 
were indifferent to human suffering. 

To represent a code of human law as derived from 
divine ‘authority, is, indeed, to lay on men’s shoulders 
burdens too grievous to be borne. It is, in other 
words, to bind to the @ priori standard of a simple 
age that which ought to be the gradual fruit of 
experience. Practicable statutes cannot be written 
for all time in unchangeable characters, however 
immutable may be the fundamental principles of 
right and wrong. The moral law may be cngraved, 
once for all, on stone tables; but the details of 
legislation, as we can plainly sce, must, if they are 
to work well, spring fresh and variable from the 
varying needs of a society that usually tends to 
become more and more complicated. But this, which 
isa truism to us, was a notion of law that was not 
likely to occur to wanderers in a desert with little 
knowledge of a world beyond, either past or future, 
west or east. Accordingly we find, pervading Moha- 
madan law, a general absence of provision for any 
conditions of life but those in which it originated, 
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while, at the same time, iis supposed celestial origin, 
made all change a crime and a sacrilege. 

Besides regarding all law as a direct omanation 
from the Deity, tho law of Islath regards somo crimes 
as penal because of their being offonces against the 
Divine Majesty. It also folassifies offoncos according 
to whether they are punishablo by (1) rotaliation ; (2) 
statutory penalties; or (8) discretion of the magistrate. 
Under the first came offences against the human body, 
including murder, where the prosecutor was dominis 
litis, and might accept or remit the price of blood. 
Under the second were ranged offences against proporty, 
drinking wine and committing adultery; theso latter 
being offences against God, could not be compounded. 
The third included punishments—oxlondi:tg from. 
riding backwards on a donkey, to death or mutilation. 
—for offences as to which there was a doubt regarding 
the class to which they might belong, And murdor 
was not only regarded practically as less hoinous 
than drinking, but its definition depended not on tho 
intention to cause death, but on the .instrumont 
employed. As to procedure, the like occontuicity 
prevailed. Approvers wero not recognised nor was 
the evidence of one witness, undor any circumstancos, 
sufficient. In the testimony of witncssos the most 
absurd. technicalities existed, as in that question, on 
which the Sheikhs so much diffor, as to whethor or 
not it is a condition of testimony that the witness 
should say, “It is incumbont on this defondant that 
he should shorten his hand.” 

The trial opened with tho praises of God; tho 
judge was bound to invoke the guidanco of tho Al- 
mighty in a set form before pronouncing sontence, 
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No wonder that Lord Cornwallis spoke of ‘ the gross 
defects” of a system of law under which such hairs 
were pivots. The forms were only variable according 
to the method or statement of the claim or charge. 
Compensatory punishment might be inflicted where 
there was no criminal intention. 

But enough has been said on an unattractive sub- 
ject to show that the penal code of Islam (even when 
firmly enforced) was not altogether calenlated to act 
as @ source of happiness to the people of the country. 
But there were other ways in which an alien race 
would be certain to suffer from the workings of a 
system formulated by an apostle and interpreted by 
commentators. Notably was this the case with those 
laws that affected the realization of the revenue, This 
will be readily understood by Buropeans. The dis- 
orders and disasters of the old French monarchy are 
nearly all traced by de Tocqueville and other modern 
writers to the inequality and unreasonableness of the 
fiscal system; and the same faults lay at the bot- 
tom of Anrungzob’s reforms. Without accusing this 
eminent statesman of blind fanaticism, it is ovident 
to us that he aitned at orthodoxy in his measures, and 
that ho sought to conform in all things to the type 
formed in his own mind from the ideas of Islém. 

The latitudinarian Akbar had followed a quite dif- 
ferent system, Discarding the legal fiction of the 
State’s ownership of the soil (familiar in the Hast 
from time immemorial), he confined his demand to a 
share of the produce, This he took in kind, so far 
as the poorer crops were concerned, making a de. 
cennial settlement, according to the prices ruling on 
an average during that period, upon those lands which 
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yielded the more valuable commercial products, cot- 
ton, sugar, and the like. ‘Tho total sum collectod in 
this manner is estimated by Mr. Ti. Thomas at ovor 
sixteen millions a year from tho fifteon provinces into 
which the empiro was then divided. Jn addition he 
estimates the pay of the militia to havo fallon on the 
provinces, so as to cost an aggregate of nearly twonty 
millions more. Arid there were thon two largo in- 
dependent kingdoms of the Deccan which aro not 
brought upon Akbar’s rolls. In raising the royonue 
in this simple manner, Akbar had remitted the odious 
jizya, ond all other miscellancous imposts of which 
no less than thirty-cight items avo onumerated.* 

This systema, more or less faithfully administered, 
continued to prevail under tho two next emperors, 
But when Aur ungzeb ascended tho throne won by his 
boldness and lack of seruple, he seems to have thought 
himself bound to make atonement by a resolute at- 
tempt to purify the government according to tho lights 
of Islam, The following extracts from a work basod 
on his records will show what these wore :~—~ 


“Tho dhivaj is closely connected in oviginavith anothor tax or 
impost on the produce of land culled tho voshe ov titho, aud thoy aro 
commonly treated of under ono head by tho wrilors on tho 
Mahomedan law. The ooshr, howovor, is a branch of a moro 
goneral impost called the zufat, which is applicable to charitablo 
purposes, The first chapter of tho following soloctions tronts of tho 
ooshy and khéraz conjointly, In the second the ooskr is considered, 
with reference to its nature as the zuhaé on fruits mid crops. ‘ho 
third contains some extracts relating 10 tho original imposition of 
the ooshr and khiraj upon difforont lands, ‘thoy two imposts aro 
jaxes on the productive energies of the svil, but somo things bolow 





' * © Tho Rovonuo Rosonicos of the Moghul Empire.” ‘London, 1871. 
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its surface are liable to the deduction of » fifth, Accordingly the 
fourth chapter treats of the khooms, or fifth, on metals and buried 
treasures, It is the proprigtor of the Jand who ia liable for the 
ooshr and khiraj, and in most cases forthe khooms ; the question of 
proprietorship in the land is thus of great collateral umportance. 
The fifth chapter shows how the proprictorship of waste land is 
acquired by bringing it into cultivation, But a proprietor is not 
always in possession of his own land, and the possessor of it may 
sometimes be confounded with him, The last chapter, therefore, 
treats of a peculiar contract called moozéraut, by which the rela- 
tions of proprietor and possessor, or landlord and tenant as they 
would be called by us, have been commonly regulated ia Mahomedan 
countries, 
* * * * * * 

“ Tho law on the subject may be briefiy summed up as follows :— 
It is founded on a supposed obligation of all mankind to embrace 
what is called the true religion, or submit to the ‘believers,’ and 
the countOr obligation of the true believers to war upon all men to 
the last oxtrennty until they adopt one or other of these ‘alterna- 
tives. Before commencing a war for this purpose, it is the duty of 
the Imam or head of the Mooslim community to invite the inhabi- 
tants of the country which heis about to invade, to embrace the true 
religion, and without this formality the war is unlawful. If they 
accept the invitation, they are to be treated in all respects like other 
Mooslims, and the ooshr, as a matter of course, is imposed upon 
thoir lands. If they roject the invitation, they ure next to be called. 
upon to submit 10 the sZzya or capitation-tax, and become subjects 
of the’ Mooslim power. If they accept these terms, they are ad- 
mitted to the condition of ginunt, or infidel subjects, and are left 
free to the profession of their own religion, but the Zhirqj is im- 
posed upon their lands. The idolaters of Arabia were excepted 
from their indulgence, and were called upon absolutely to embrace the 
faith, with the only alternative of the sword for their men, slavery 
for their women and children.” The jézya, in fact, was a capitalion- 
tax imposed on the gémmé, who was the subject of a Mooslim power, 
but professing o different religion, Submission to the jizya involves 
submission to the Ahiraj also. The leading principle in all cases is 
still religion, which requires that unbelievers should pay the capi. 
tation-tax in addition to the hhiraj on their lands, while the faithful 
are generally liable for the cose only ; the jizya was also known 
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asthe Ahéraj of the persou, and the Ahérgj,in like mannor, was 
sometimes called the jizya of the land.” 


The above abstract is taken from an Tnglish 
edition of the “Fatéwé Alamgir,” or, “Institutes of 
Aurungzeb,” by Mr. N. B. B. Baillie. Appended to 
the work is a decrce issued by that monarch which 
shows how completely he had doparted from tho baser 
policy of tho predecessors. The firmdn is dated in 
A.D. 1688, and appears to have been addressod. direct, 
from “the Lome Office” to tho provincial Disudns or 
accountants. It begins by reciting that it has always 
been his majesty’s great desire to rule according “ to 
the Jaws prescribed by the most oxcollent of created 
beings,” (Mohamad) and therefore he takes tho 
opportunity to inform the revonuo officials thrbughout 
his dominions “on all points concerning tho tribute, 
as to the quantity and mode dirccted in the enlightencd 
law of the bright and pure religion. . . , Thoy shall 
not require an annual renovation of this edict; but 
“may assure themselves that any doviation therefrom, 
will make them liablo to temporal and eternal punish- 
ment,” 

Whon revenue regulations wore thus framod and 
sanctioned it is not to be supposed that tho people 
were altogether happy in their operation. But whether 
they paid only the “hiraj ov land-tax of one-third to 
one-sixth of their gross produco—or whethor thoy 
also paid a capitation-tax, made a difforcnce in their 
burdens of about cent. per cent. The land reyonuo in 
the palmy days of the reign, is shown to havo rison 10 
double that vaised by Akbar (besides about fivo 
millions more from thé conquored kingdoms of tho 
Deccan). So that there appears good roason to boliove, 
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that at one time (on paper at least) the total gross 
- revenues of Aurungzeb were eighty millions of pounds 
sterling, a sum which, comparing the purchasing 
power of money in those days with what it has now, 
must be many times as much as the British Govern- 
ment and the native states subordinate to it now raise 
altogether. It is not wonderful if the imposition of 
the sizya was resented by Aurungzeb’s Hindu sub- 
jects as a duplication of their imposts no less than as 
a badge of subjection to a foreign yoke. 

On the general administration, especially in regard 
to famine relief and the contrgl of epidemics, our 
information is not sufficient to throw the light we 
want, But it is evident that the impulses of a con- 
queringehorde were not of themselves a guarantee for 
due care being taken of unrepresented’ and almost 
unresisting subjects, The Chughtais meant well. In 
every province were news-writers appuinted by the 
Government, whose duty it was to keep the central 
authorities aware of what went on under the sub." 
ordinate governments, 


“Those persons,r says Bornicr, “whom the Mogul sends into 
the provineos io write 10 him whatever passes there do a littl keep 
the officers in awe, provided thoy do not collude together (as it 
almost always happens) to devour all, As also, tho governments 
are not there so often sold, nor so openly, as in Turkey ..,. and 
tho governors ordinarily remain longer in their governments, which 
makes thom not so hungry, so beggarly, so deeply in debt... . 
and consequently they do not always iyrannise over the people 
with so much cruelty, even apprehending that they should xun 
away io tho rajas, which yot falls out very often.” 


It was Bernier’s opinion, after an extensive study 
of Eastern lands, that in all the marks of civilisation ‘ 
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the Indian Mughals excelled tho European Turks by 
yeason of their Persian clement, but that tho absence 
of a sense of sccure ownership in proporty—ospevially 
as to land—was ruining tho social systom in both 
these countries, and in Persia likewiso. And not only 
so—for property both in India and in Turkey to o 
less degree, has become secure without immediate and 
great social progress following — but the oxtromo 
uncertainty of the climate must vory groatly havo 
paralysed industry when no regular provision was 
made against it. Bad sanitation, small-pox, malarious 
fever, must have spread frightful evils. Boasts of 
prey, even now very“abundant in some parts of tho 
country, must have devastated villages bordoring on 
forest tracts, which were then numorous and exton- 
sive. The traveller who oscaped from tho tigor foll 
too often into the hands of the Thug; children sayod 
from wolves were stripped of their little ornamonts 
and strangled by human beings not loss cruol and 
rapacious, 

These and other signs of maladministration shocked 
Bernier. He addressed Colbert, on his return from 
India, in a long letter upon “ tho oxtenj of the country, 
the circulation of gold and silvor, the richos, Lorees, 
and justice, and the cause of tho decay of tho States 
of Asia.” In this he asserts that “ throughout those 
parts’? (Asia generally) “wo seo almost no other 
towns but (what are) made up of mud and dirt, 
nothing but ruined villages, or such as are going to 
ruin.” He is not speaking here exclusively of India, 
for he mentions in the same paragraph Mesopotamia, 
Anatolia, Palestine, Syria, and Egypt. Ifo also allows 
that Persia and, India wore both more prosperous than 
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Turkey, having large metropolitan cities where manu- 
factures were carried on and trades practised, and 
where, as he repeatedly observes, justice was adminis- 
tered under the especial supervision of the Imperial 
Government. The entire testimony of Bernier need 
not be transcribed here; it will be found—or at least 
the more unfavourable portion will be found—ab- 
stracted at the end of Mr. Wheeler’s volume already 
cited. But it is necessary to make two observations 
yegarding the letter in which this testimony is given: 
1st, it was written for the evident purpose of pleasing 
Colbert, and showing what a happy people the French 
were under his administration’; Qnd, Bernier had 
undertaken a particular thesis, viz., to prove that the 
assertion of the State's ownership in land was fatal to 
the progress of society. 

Now, on each of these subjects there is some 
allowance evidently due. It will probably be admitted 
that France, with its ¢atllés and corvdes, was not 
particularly happy in the concluding reigns of the 
house of Bourbon. And it must also be granted that 
the theory of the State’s ultimate rights in the soil is 
one that has ato timo been abandoned by European 
jurists; that it is still constantly eulogised in practice 
among civilised communities, and that it is still at 
the bottom of a part of the fiscal system of France, 
where society is certainly not unprogressive, nor the 
cultivating class unprosperous. It is not, therefore, 
the mere assertion of an ultimate dominion of the 
Jand for public benefit that is fatal, but the un- 
limited character of the demand, and ahs uncontrolled 
expenditure of the income. , 

From another portion of the letter we may see 
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that the Turkish element in the Indian administration 
was not only alleviated by Porsian influences but was 
further neutralised by the necossity of omploying 
Hindus and native Mussulmans as a countorpoiso to 
the: Persians. Shéhjdhan, for example, owed his 
throne to the Pathan goneral, Mahdbat Khin (who 
was so Indianised that Tod represents him os a 
converted Rajput), and the proportion of Dindus 
among the grandees of that reign was largoy than 
under the eclectic Akbar. 

To complete this sketch of the social system of 
the time, a brief notice of these grandces, or peors, 
may be here app-opriate. Tho gonorie torm 
for the higher officials was mansabdar; tha word 
mansab meaning, conventionally, a military post of 
dignity conferred by imperial patont; and tho man. 
sabdurs (holders of mansabs) being graded according 
to the force of men-at-arms that thoy wore supposed 
to maintain, Those above the grade of “ fiye-hundred” 
were distinguished as amirs, ox “lords,” and tho 
highest grade of all~above “five thousand”—wyas 
reserved, for princes of the blood, Of the ranks 
between these two limits there wero 580 noblos, of 
whom about one-fifth were Hindus, * In the days of 
Akbar they received large salaries, owt of which they 
were probably expected to provide, at Icast, tho 
minimum number of men appropriate to their grado; 
ag also a proportionate number of elephants, horsog, 
camels, carts, etc, The chief grandco was called amin 
wl-umra or “lord of the lords.” ‘ 

So faz, then, these nobles formod a sort of military 
peerage, like the paladins of Oharles tho great, or the 
Napoleonic marshals. Sut thero were spocial limita. 
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tions. In the first placo, no Mohamadan system 
contemplates hereditary grandeur. A  water-carrier 
has often, in the East, risen to the command of the 
army to whose wants he ministered; an able palace 
slave has become in his turn a sovereign. The sons 
of deceased amirs would no doubt have some claims 
to employment, but they would not obtain at once 
their father’s mansabs. They would begin life, as their 
fathers had done, as ahkadis, or unattached cayaliers, 
with, perhaps, a slender following, which it would be 
their object to inorease,' gradually, by doing good 
service. Their father’s property, too, was regarded as 
official vather than personal, and escheated to the 
crown by death. If the sons, on entering lifo, received 
a small allowance until they had obtained lucrative 
employment, that was as much as they could expect. 
Bernier gives us the following details as to the position 
of the grandees as he saw it in the early years of 
Aurungzeb’s reign :— 

“Tho omperor determines the number of horses in actual service 
which they are bound to entertain; and it is this which, ordinarily, 
makes their chiof income besides what they ean appropriate, . . . 
For I saw that the noblo, under whom I was—who was a panj- 
hazdri, or one of the thousand horac—and who was obliged to 
entertain fivo hundred [horses] in effect had, after all his cavalry 
was paid, a balanco of five thousand crowns” (rupees?) “amonth.” 


Ho adds that this noble was paid in cash out of the 
Treasury, but seems to think that those made larger 
profits who were paid by grants of land. On this 
point no statistics are available; but it is presumable 
that the system of territorial assignments was one 
that became more and more usual, inasmuch as 
minor fiefs swelling into so many hereditary principa- 
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lities, did, in fact, help in the final disruption of tho 
empire. 

Of these grandees twenty-five wore expected to be 
in waiting daily. The minor mansabdars, who wore 
not wmirs, were dispensed from regular allondance 
at council or Jevée, but were obliged to be present at 
all musters and parades; their pay ranged from 200 
to 700 rupees a month. The pay of an ahadi or single 
cavalier was from twenty-five rupees a month and 
upwards, according to the number of his horses, all of 
which bore the government brand and were ridden by 
his men, 

The artillery was numerous and divided into light 
and heavy. Under carlier emperors the gunners had 
been mostly Europeans or Indian Portuguesé; but 
Aurungzeb, consistently with his high-flown ortho- 
doxy, replaced these with Mussalmans, thoreby intro. 
ducing, ad we can hardly doubt, anothor clomont of © 
decay into his power. 

Having dwelt so much upon the bad impression 
made on Bernior by the condition of tho country, it 
will be proper, in conclusion, to quote tho more 
favourable report of Signor Manucci, £ contemporary 
European, with similar opportunitics and Lower pro- 
possessions— 

“Nothing can possibly be more uniform than tho administration 
of juatice in the States of the Mogul. ‘Che viceroys, tho governors 
of provinces, the chicfs of the cities and towns, perform precisoly in 
the place of theix appointment (subject always to the emporor), tho 
part acted by that [great] Mogul in Agra or in Delhi. ‘hey alono 
administer justice, and docido causes which concorn tho propovly 
and life of the subject.” 


He adds that there was, in evory considerablo place, a 
M 
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kotwal, or provost marshal, to lock after the police; 
and a hézi, or ecclesiastical judge, for religions and 
matrimonial causes. Power of life and death was 
vested in governors alone. Justice was administered 
promptly. Procedure was simple. Perjury and cor- 
ruption were capital charges. ‘ All that can be done 
to remedy those evils is effected by this legal severity. 
Unjust decisions are a universal grievance,” as he 
sagaciously remarks, which, as in other countries, 
‘‘tediousness of procedure does not always correct.” 
Beaumarchais discovered this in France a century 
latey.* , 

* Such,” concludes the Italian doctor, “ are the 
institutions of this great empire. They have not been 
yepressnted as free from defect, but exhibiting, rather, 
a State in which barbarism is so qualified by the 
equity which pervades the administration as to render 
the government of the Mogul empire little inferior to 
that of any other nation.” 

That is what it was in the earlier years of the reign 
at least; barbarism tempered by equity; the rude 
vigour of the Tartar camp, regulated By Persian 
mannors, andthe laws of Arabia—the apogee of the 
Indian Turk. 

Manucci ends his account with a personal tribute 
of admiration for the ability and energy of Aurungzeb, 
a monarch of whom even prejudiced Bernier, is con- 
strained to speak well at last. In finishing another of 
his works—the “ History of the late Revolution ”-—~ 
the latter says: ‘I am persuaded that those who will 
a little weigh this whole story will not take Aurungzch 





* Comparo the Poraian proverb—‘ Swift wrong is better than tardy mght.”? 
Bernier cites this adage. 
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for a barbarian, but for a great and rare gonius, 0 
great statesman, and a great king.” 

_ It is noticeable that the weakness and final decline 
of the Chughtai empire were not propared so visibly 
in the spendthrift insouciance or ostentatious, ccre- 
monial of the early emperors, as in tho orthodox 
administration of this Moslem revivalist, tho son of a 
Persian lady, who lived on the proceeds of his own 
manual labour, Nevertheless, we may gather froin 
the history of cther Mohamaden monarchies that the 
yeally fatal element of weakness was Tartar, and’ not 
Arab, Bagdad fell before violence from without; 
Cordova and Granada yiclded to Gothic patviotism ; 
in neither case is there any proof of inhoront ovils 
caused by religion, Yor anything wo can sce,a wiso 
ruler succeeding ShAéhjdhan might havo consolidated 
the empire had it not been previously relaxed by tho 
habits of a Turkish camp inappropriately applied to 
the affairs of a vast and heterogeneous ompire. Still, 
there can be no doubt that when the empire had become 
whatit was, the restloss fanaticism of Aurungzeb preci- 
pitated tlt catastrophe. A few personal traits hat havo 
been preserved by contemporaries help to explain his 
character, After his accession he adopted, according to 
Tavernier, a diet of the uimost ascoticism, by way of 
penance for the crimes by which he had obtained the 
throne. He removed the Princess Jahdndri—or tho 
Begam Sahiba—from Agra to Delhi altor tho doath 
of Shébjéhan; but it was not, as our baron thought 
at the time, to poison, but to bofriond dnd promote 
her. The now mature spinster wag croalod Skéh 
Begam— or “princess rayal,”—and lived for many 
years on a handsome establishment in the palace. 
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In A.D. 1661 ho followed the custom of his house 
in obtaining a native bride for his ultimate successor, 
marrying Sultén Muazzam to the daughter of Raja 
Rup Sinh. In 4.p. 1666, at tho intercession of Jai 
Sinh 1., the “Mirza Raja” of Amber, he pardoned 
and received the rebellious Mahratta Sivdji. On a 
misunderstanding that ensued, the suspicious Mahratta 
left the metropolis in disguise; but the emperor did 
nol alter his favour to Jai Sinh, who was an amir of 
the highest grade, and constantly employed in offices 
and enterprises of the greatest trust. In the following 
year (10th July, 1667), Jai Sinff dying on service, a 
viceroy of the Deccan,* Prince Muazzam, was nomi- 
nated to the vacant command. About the same 
period the emperor reformed the calendar, abolishing 
the Persian computation, and substituting for the era 
of Yezdegird the Iijri eva, with its lunar years. He 
issucd edicts against tho fine arts, as tending to 
frivolity and irreligion; but the singers, actors, and 
dancers offered a curious rebuke, There was in the 
Mughal palaces a balcony at which the emperor was 
expected to show himself daily to all passengers at 
an appointed heur. One day Aurungzch, being in his 
ordinary place there, saw a funcral going on upon the 
glacis bencath, and sont to ask whose it was, The 
porformers below sent back for answer that it was 
Music that was dead, and thai they (her servants) 
were burying her. “By all means,” cried the 
sovercign, with austere humour, ‘and see that you 





* fod, who can sce no good in Amungzob, states that the 1nja was poisoned 
‘by his son, at the jnatigation of the empaor, No esvidenco is oflored, and such 
insinuations aro too easy to be accepted Fithout proof—Vide Professor Bloch- 
mann, “ Oaloutta Review,” No, 104, p. 334, 
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bury her deep, so that no sound ever reaches mo from 
the grave.” Ilis next step was to close up tho 
window, and he never again appeared there to tho 
multitudes to whom tho darsan had been 80 long an. 
institution and an event. 

About 1679 died Sivaji (whose death the Moslem 
chronicler commemorates in the uncomplimentary 
chronogram, “the infidel went to hell”), and an 
almost equally formidable opponent, Raja JaswantSinh, 
the head of the Jodpur Réthors was removed soon 
after, A. disturbance in those territories followed, 
which formed the occasion for imposing the hatoful 
jizya upon the Ilindus. Also, about this time—say 
nearly midway in the reign—the omploymont of 
Hindus in high offices almost ceased, cach vacaitt post 
in turn being given to Moslems, mostly foroignors. 
An expedition overran Rajputéna, and a general 
destruction of Hindu temples and persecution of tho 
faith of the people followed. The reply of the 
Rajputs was a rebellion, in the couse of which the 
emperor's fourth son, Syltan Akbar, was sol up by 
them as his father’s competitor. It was an ill-planned 
movemcnt; and the young man had not tho stability 
of character requisite to justify his being clioson for 
so dangerous a post. He took flight, “and flod to 
Persia in 1682; and in that country he dicd about the 
same year as his father. 

It was during this rebellion that a chiof of tho 
unconquered state of Udaipur wrote the qmperor tho 
famous letter contrasting his unwise bigotry with tho 
clement and tolerant habits of his imperial ancestors, 
In 1685-6 the old Pathan* kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golkonda fell heforo the obstinate hostility of tho 
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Mughals, and with them fell, as soon appeared, the 
last breakwater against the tide of Mahratta bold- 
ness. Soon after the Jéts broke out for the first time. 
To the same period Khéfi Khén assigns the issuing of ’ 
an edict, forbidding Hindus to ride Aral horses, or be 
carricd in litters. 

Disputes with the English of Bombay, with the 
Mahrattas, and with the princes his sons, troubled the 
remainder of Aurungzeb’s long reign. The spirit of 
the old man never failed him; and it is not possible, 
amidst our censure of his centval error, to withhold 
admiration of this keen, carnest ruler, even when his 
personal repose was vexed by the misconduct of his 
offspring, or his camp insulted by the menaces of the 
indefatigable foo, 

At length the body, rather than the mind, gave 
way. To the last appeared that singular remorseful- 
ness of character that was Aurungzeb’s constant 
quality. How the voice of conscience—~so often 
stifled in extreme old age—vings through his last: 
lettors to his sons. ‘'o one he writes :—‘ The instant 
passed in power has left only sorrow behind, I have 
not been the guardian and protector of the empire. 
My precious time has becn spent vainly... .” To 
another—*I depart, and carry with me the finit of 
my sins... . I came alone, alone I go. . . . Where- 
ever I look I sce nothing but God. .. . I have com- 
mitted numerous crimes, and I know not with what 
torments they may be punished... . The guardian- 
ship of the people is the trust by God committed to 
my sons.” * 

These cries uttered front a death-bed show anything 
but a careless soul, or an ordinary standard of self. 
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examination. We ought, in charity, to accopt thom 
as symptoms of the inherent disposition of him whose 
conscience was so sensitive at the age of ninoty. 

Aurungzeb died at Ahmadnagar, on Fob. 21, A.D. 
1707. His misfortunes are attributed by Mussajmans 
to his dislike of bloodshed, and his lenienco towards 
his enemies. 

An excellent account of the transactions of 
Aurungzeb’s reign, and a most able estimate of his 
very peculiar character will be found in tho admirable 
“ History of India,” by Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
The general conclus'on is the same as hore—namely, 
that when a lax and puerile administration has intro- 
duced into a great empire the clomonts of woaknoss 
and disruption, their action is rapidly precipitated by 
the accession of a cold, narrow-minded, suspicious, 
centralising egotist. Had Aurungzeb succeoded Akbar 
he would have done less mischief; had Bahddur Shih 
succeeded Shéhjahén he would have postponed tho 
catastrophe. As things happened the carefulnoss of 
one ruler was as fatal as the levity of the other; and 
the qualities of each contbined in unhappy co-operation, 
like two compounds whose chomicale union makos a 
deadly poison, 

It cannot be too often recollected that the failure 
of Aurungzeb, though connected with his religious 
tenets and convictions, is not so much a failure of 
Islam as it is a failure of over government, Io failed 
much in the same way as Louis XIV, failed in Franco, 
and as any rulers will fail who try t6 mako their 
personal feelings the measure of theiy subjoots’ rights. 
When such a method is applicd to an ompiro in which 
the outlying provinces have a guod deal of Jawloss 
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independence it is all the moreconspicuous, If Louis 
XIV, could have precoded Louis XI. there would 
probably be no such nation in Europe as what we now 
call “ Trance.” 

The testimony of the well-known historian, Khéfi 
Khaén—a favourite of the emperor—is also deserving 
of peculiar attention. He attributed much of 
Aurungzeb’s ill-success to the gentleness of his dis- 
position. He particularly notes, so far back as the 
second year of the reign, that the emperor ordered the 
remission of many imposts, notably the paéudari, or 
town dues, and the tithe on whedt. He sent men of 
his own body-guard into the provinces to see that these 
remissions were carried out. But by reason of theim- 
punity that attended disobedience, the local governors 
generally revived the forbidden imposts for their own 
advantage as soon as the imperial emissaries took 
their departure. From the whole record it may fairly 
be concluded that the emperor was one of those men 
who combine a hot head with a cold heart; and having 
all the courage and ambition to achieve greatness lacks 
the unscrupulousness by whith alone absolute power 
can bo permaneatly supported. 


In vogard to what has beon said in the text of our ignoranco of the actual 
state of the peoplo (especially as to dearthe and acarcities), it ia gonorally tivo 
that there is silence among tho chroniclers of Mughal India. But wo know 
that there wes ono very severe famine in the timo of Aurungzeb, which was 
desoribed by Kbiifi Khén, probably from actual observation. Ile says that in 
1660 a teniblo dvdught took place, by ronson of which many districts went 
ontiroly 10 waste, and crowds of their inhabitants mado thoir way to Dolbi in 
search of employment afd rolief, The meagures of the empmor werd both active 
and judicious. Ilo openod soup-kiichons yr the poor, oncotaged tho movernont 
of grain by remitting transit. dutics, and largoly susponded tho collection of the 
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revenue in genoral. It has beon stated by a modorn authority that ho appliod 
large acoumulations from his woll-husbanded finanecs to tho 1olief of want, and 
that the foresight and administrative ability thus shown caused tho mon of this 
famine to bo much less extensive than that of tho fumine thirty youre ourlior,—- 
“Report on Past Faminos.”--N, W. P, Allahabad: 1868. 
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CIIAPTER VII. 


DECAY AND DISINTEGRATION, 





Lixt most important institutions, the Chughtai, or 
“Mughal” Mmpire of India, had a beginning, a middle, 
and an gnd. The beginning, under the jovial adven- 
turer who came from Furghdna with his booted 
followers, a mixture of knight-errant and boon 
companion; King Cole in the panoply of Don 
Quixote. The middle, in the prime of the sumptuous 
Shahjahén, when the Téj was first seen to glisten 
against the pale sky of an Indian noon, and when 
visitors from Europe gazed iif wonder on the almost 
fabulous prodigelity of the levées in the am khds. 
The end, when Shah Alam, a blind and half-starved 
pensioner, received Lord Lake under a tattered awning 
in that-deserted area, and passed from the hands of a 
French jailor into those of a British “ Resident.” 

But as there was a period of consolidation between 
the first ‘adventure and the mature glory, so there 
was a period’ of weakness and a Japse between the 
glory and the fall, The emperor was still the fountain 
of honour, the asylum of ethe universe; only the 
fountain was throwing muddy streams on an unweeded 
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garden, and the asylum was harbouring nothing but 
wild beasts and proclaimed offenders. 

Naturally, the steps from one period to another 
were not sharply defined io the eyes of bystanders, 
and even now, in looking back upon thom, one ob- 
serves gradations hke those by which ono colour 
passes into the next upon a rainbow. Tho xeign of 
Aurungzeb might appear to have been a timo of 
recovery if it had not been a time of falling; and the 
accounts of his death that have been preserved do not. 
show any feelings: of despondency as to the Luturo of 
his empire in tho mind of the dying dospot. Nor 
was the character or the position of his successor by 
any means such as to give rise to any immediate 
alarm among those well-sishors of tho Stateywho sur. 
vived their sovereign. The emporor still gave audionco, 
and rvedressed grievances, scated on the peacock 
throne; and the rulers of all the provinces of the 
peninsula were still either his vassals or his officials. 
But the air was full of change. As Tod says :— 


e Tt, is important to sindy the ovonta of this poriod, which 
involvod the overthrow of tho Mogul powor and originatod that 
form of society which paved tho way to the dominion of Britain in 
these distant regions, Irom such a review a political losson of 
great value may bo learned which will show a beacon, warning us 
against the danger of trusting to mere physical powor ¥ unnidod by 
the latent, but more durable support of moral iniluorteo, Whon 
‘Aurungzob neglected the indigenous Rajpoots he endangored tho 
key-stone of his power, and in despising opinion, though his 
energetic mind might for a time render him indepondont of it, yot, 
long before his death, the enormous fabric roavod by Akbar was 
tottering to its foundation.” 


Tod admits, howeves, “the virlues of Bahadoor, tha 
son and successor of the fanatic tyrant,” and “tho 
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short lustre of his sway.” Let us také a note of the 
circumstances of his accession, and the events of his 
brief reign. 

The members of Aurungzeb’s family, of whom 
contemporary history makes mention, were the follow- 
ing; as recorded in the “ Alamgir-ndma,” 

1. Momamad SuLrAn (who was the agent employed 
in detbroning Shdhjahan). ILis mother (the “ Nuwéb 
Bai”’) was a Kashmirién, professedly of the Sdyyid 
class, though partly of Iindu extraction.* He was 
born ‘in 1049, Tijri (the thirteenth»year of the reign 
of his grandfather), and died at the age of thirty. 
eight lunar years, in the nineteenth year of his 
father’s reign. 

2. Myazzam, afterwards called “ Shéh Alam ” 
(who evontually ascended the throne, by the title of 
Bavdvur Smit), was the son of the same mother, 
and was four years younger than the last, on whose 
death he appears to have considcred himsclf heir. 
apparent, 

8. Azam, the offspring of tho omperor’s sccond 
wife, a Persian lady, was ten yOars younger than the 
last, having been dorn in 1068, Hijri, while his father 
was still a trusted licutonant of tho empire, with 
hands unstained with fraternal blood. 

4, AMBAR was the son of the same mother, four 
years younger than the last, In spite of his purely 
Mussalman blood, he associated himself with the Raj- 
puts, and rebelled, with the aid of Mowar, soon after 
the death of hi8 eldest brother. 

5, KAm-znaxsy, son of a Rajputin—said by Tod to 

&. 


* Yule Note at ond of chaptor. 
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have been the gon of a Jodpuri lady, ngt “Udipuri”— 
was bom in 1077, Ilijri, when his fathor had been 
many years upon the throne. 

Besides these thero were five daughtors, ono born 
as late as 1116 Tijri. % 

Mohamad Sultin, having diced during his Lathor’s 
lifetime, was saved from the coming troubles; but the 
first signs of them followed hard upon his death. ‘Tho 
second son, Muazzam, had been appointed Subhadér 
governor) of the Deccan in A.D. 1667, when ho 
was no more than a young man of twenty-sovon, 
and remained there for the next twolvo years. 
About tho end of a.p. 1677, not long after Moha- 
mad’s death, and when the prudent Rajput, Jeswant 
Sinh, had also passed away, the rebellious ghicls of 
Rajputdna proposed to sct up the fourth son Akbar, a 
jad of twenty; and created such confusion that 
Muazzam had to be sent for from the Deccan and his 
next brother Azam from Bengal. Azam camo up 
with all possible specd, making four months’ marches 
into one; but the gentlo elder wrote to his erring 
brother, sand perhaps pieparcd his mind for ullimato 
submission. This, with some carlior oecurrences, lod to 
the growth of suspicions of Muazzam on tho part of tho 
emperor, his father, and a sovere letter of reproof 
and advice was accordingly received by theeprinco, 

But the event soon justificd him, though i was 
not until the imperial forces had sustaincd o serious 
defeat that Muazzam was once more summoned to join 
the head quarters. Ie oboyed instant¥y and joined 
his sire by forced marches, bringing yith him his two 
sons, 

A trait like this—which is furnished by an excel: 
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lent contempoyary authority, Khéfi Kfén—shows the 
mild and honest nature of the future sovereign. But 
Sultan Muazzam had yet much to go through before 
he could attain to that eminence. 

Ane animated, though partisan, narrative of the 
rebellion will be found in Tod’s “ Rajasthan,” “ Annals 
of Marwar.” It is there stated, that it was on this: 
occasion that the famous letier was written to 
Aurungzeb, in which: the Hindus justified their 
hostility by contrasting the persecuting tyranny then 
prevailing, with the tolerant adyinistration of the 
earlier Mughal emperors, Tod ascribes the defection 
of Prince Akbar, to a feeling of compassion and 
sympathy with “ the gallant bearing of the Rajpoots 
in this, unequal combat,” alleging, that so late as 
A.D. 1681, the prince and Tahavar Khan (or “ Tyber,” 
as lie calls him), had been fighting on the imperial 
side, for which they gained a great victory at Nadol.’ 
But he admits that “ ambition came to the aid of 
compassion,” which is very evident, for Akbar assumed 
the rights of sovereignty while with the Réjputs, and 
coined money in his own name; but he seems to have 
shown as much haste in retreating as he had evinced 
precipitancy in aggression, and he was, ere long, in 
full flight, followed—though without much eagerness 

“by hts brother. “He (Muazzam) was next detached 
into the Konkan, where he conducted a successful 
inroad into a then almost inaccessible country, From. 
thence, he was sent to attempt the conquest of what 
was then cafled Telingana, afterwards “ the Nizam’s 
country,” of early English warfare. Hence he turned 

_ towards Bijapur, a kingdomethen enjoying an indepen. 
dent existence. under a native -“Mussalman.. king, 
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named Abu'l Hassan, where a competent general, 
Khalilullah, was in command of thearmics. Muazzam 
advanced towards Haidarébid. (which was then the 
capital of the enemy), and offered terms, in accordance 
with. his character; but they were vejected»and o 
force was sent against Khalilullah, under the command 
of Khénjahin Kokaltash, whose efforts mot. with 
considerable success. Miuazzam, also, after an action. 
of three days, gained an indevisive victory ; and about 
this time received from his father the title of “.Shéh 
Alam,” by which he continued to be known till his 
accession, Haidardbdd submitted; but Aurungzeb 
had once more to censure his son’s clemency, ‘“ ITo 
made, says Khdéfi, “no. outward chango in the 
prince’s rank and allowances, or in the hongurs duo 
to him as heir apparent, but his estrangement daily 
increased.” 

Nothing, however, could divert the prince from the 
exercise of his constitutional goodness. On further 
reports of his favour to the hostile, but now ruined - 
sovereign, Abu’l Hassan, Shih Alam was onco tore 
summoned to the emptror’s presence, a call which, 
though supported by the army, the prince immediately 
obeyed, On this occasion his fiefs were sequestrated, 
and eyen his family subjected to indignity, To 
himself remained, for more than seven yearsdn close 
arrest. During this interval, his brother, Azam Shah 
(who was, by blood, a pure Mussalman) commandod as 
the-emperor’s lieutenant, and: obtained great ascon- 
dency over his father. In a.v. 1605 Sith Alam was 
liberated: affairs were going ill wjth the empoeyror, ° 
and the talents of the mild prince wore apparently 
waissed.. Though much against the will of his brother | 
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Azam, Shéh Adm was sent to Agra, where his duty 
was to coerce the Jéts, a rising tribe of freebootors. 
After a short timo the prince was appointed 
Governor of Cabul, where he appears to have 
yomaiwed in the quict discharge of his office for 
about ten years. In the lattor part of a.p. 1706, the 
emperor being very old and weak at Ahmadnagar, 
Azam presented himself at Court, making no account 
of his eldest brother, and assuming the attitude of 
an acknowledged heir. On the 21st February, 1707, 
the old despot breathed his last, without having made 
any definite arrangements for the succession. Azam 
immediatcly assumed the crown, and marched upon 
Agra. Shah Aldm, on his part, was not idle, but 
raarched from Cabul to Lahore where he effected a 
junction with his trusted deputy in the Panjab, 
Munim Khan. At the same time, the eldest son of 
Shéh Aldm was sent to occupy tho fort at Agra. 
The action of the pretender was crippled by unpopu- 
larity arising from his avarice, and by the rivalry of 
his son Bedar Bakht, who was in immediate command 
of the army. Meanwhile, Sith Alam, at the hoad 
of a considerable army of hardy northern wavrriors, 
and with a powerful artillery, had advanced on 
Delhi, which at once submitted to him, and where 
he found considerable ireasuro. Tis next halt was 
at Muttra, whonce he sent a conciliatory message 
to Avam, proposing an equal partition of the empire. 
It rests on the authority of Irddat Khan, a confi- 
dential equétry of Bedar Bakht, that this only 
increased the arregance and resolution of Azam, who 
rejected the overtures andr rapidly advanced. He 
crossed the Chambal and encountered his elder 
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brother at Jajau, about halfway botveon Dholpur 
and Agra, on the 10th of June, 1707. 

‘The following description of the battle is iakon 
principally from the narrative of Irddat, who informs 
us that he only relates matters of which he whs an 
eye-witness, 

While the armies were yet separatcd by an intorval 
of some miles, the baggage of Shah Alam was captured 
by dn advanced detachment of tho enemy. Flushed 
by this slight success, Bedar Bakht hastily assumod 
that his uncle had fied, and he marched up the right 
bank of the Jumna in loose order. Suddenly a vast 
cloud of dust appeared on his right, in tho direction 
of Fatihabdd near the river, the scone of Dira’s 
defeat more than half a contury before, This timo 
the luck was to be changed. ‘The sons of Shih Alam 
opened a long front out of the cloud, and hurled upon 
the advancing forces a tempest of artillery and small 
arms, in which Bedar Bakht fell. Still pressing on 
they continued to slaughter their bewildercd and 
disorganised opponents. A largo part of tho army 
fled, but’ the headquarters stood frm ill. Azam 
himself was struck by a musket ball, 4nd docapitated 
—probably with his own sword—by tho commandor 
of the baggage-guard captured in tho moming. Ie 
then carried the severed head to the conqueror; but 
Shéh Alam, instead of conferring upon him tho 
expected reward, shed genuine tears over his brother's 
dishonoured countenance and dismissed ipo murderer 
with reproaches, The body, with that of Bedar, was 
sought for, and both wares interred * with yespoct,* 





* Their sepulchres, with many others, aro in the grand comotory of hole 
house, in Huméyun’s pausoleum at Delhi, 


N 
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all tenderness being bestowed upon iheir helpless 
families. ; 

The honest soldier, Irddat Khdn, who fought 
zealously on the opposite side, yot bears warm testimony 
to th virtue and prudence displayed by the prince 
during this trying period. Ho was generous and 
merciful, wo are told—of a great soul, tempered by 
affability, and discernful of merit. THe had watched 
the administations of his father and grandfathers and 
had been usod to affairs himself for nearly half a 
century. “It is a fact,” adds this writer, “that the 
deserving, whatever their calling or degree, received 
an unprecedented attention from the throne,” 

The first step of Shah Alam, on the day succeeding 
the vietory of Jajau, was to visit Munim Khan, who 
received the titles of Khan Khéndn, and “ Faithful 
Friend,” with a gratuity valued at a million sterling: 
he was also appointed vazir, or prime minister of the 
empire, Shéh Alam himself ascended the throne at 
Agra under the title of BanAnur Suit; several of his 
Jato competitor’s principal friends, were at tho same 
time appointed to high office, 8 

Munim Khén at onco instituled some wholesome 
reforms; while the new emperor, in spite of his 
already advancing years, displayed a sumptuousness 
which" caused his court to rival the memory of Shéh- 
jahdn’s. Sevénteen of his sons and nephews sate 
around the throne, while a little farther off stood the 
sons of conquered princes, The platform between the 
silver rails "was crowded with nobles, to whom the 
emperor frequeatly distributed gifts. ‘ How,” cried 
Irddat, “can I describe ‘every particular of this 
splendid scene?” od, judging from the Hindu 
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point ‘of view is equally encomiastic; s’ying that the 
Emperor Bahddur Shah had many qualities that 
endeared him to the Rajputs; and, adding that, “had 
he immediately succecded the bencficent Shdhjahtn, 
the house of Taimur, in all human probability, would 
have been still enthroned at Delhi.” Like Sh&hjahén 
too, Bah4dur was almost a. pure Hindustani, and might 
have looked for Rajput support on patriotic grotinds, 
But’ the bigotry of Aurungzeb had weakened the 
loyalty of every Hindu; and the lessons of rebollion 
learned in that bad school could not bo so soon 
forgotten. * 

The Hindus have received in general parlanco tho 
epithet of “mild;” and, so far as tho want of onter- 
prise, engendered by a warm climate and a vogctable 
diet may go, the epithet is not inappropriate. But 
they worship jealous and crue] gods, and are by no 
means wanting in a perverse spirit of smouldering 
fanaticism that sometimes blazes into a dangerous 
and destructive flame. So long as Aurungzoh was 
atrong, this focling had been kept under, but it was 
now in fifll and general activity. Mention has been 
already made of the turbulence of thé Rajputs and of 
the marauding propensities of the Jéis; a‘now Ttindu 
power was forming -in the Punjab which was 
destined to become of more importance than cither, 

Nevertheless, it was not from open enemies liko 
the Hindus that Bahddur Shéh’s first trouhles were 
to arise, His foes were still of his own honsohold. 
Mohamad Kam Baksh has been. already named as the 
fifth son of Aurungzeb, and by a Ilindu mother, At 
the time of his elder brother’s accession he was com- 
manding in the province of Bijapur, whither ho had 
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been sent with many marks of confidense by the late 
emperor. Irddat Khdn, who was so well acquainted 
with the princes, records that Kam Baksh had an 
excellent memory, with many literary gifts and 
acconfiplishments, but was withal flighty to a degree, 
bordering on insanity. He had been a favourite 
with the austere old man who was gone, for 
Aurtmgzeb had found in this, his youngest son, a 
contrast of character to his own which naturally 
interested him, But he seldom enjoyed a long period 
of uninterrupted favour, being ‘constantly banished 
from court for some discreditable escapade, though 
as often recalled. Among his other follies—to give 
it no worse @ name—was a senseless love of causing 
pain, which ultimately degenerated into a cruelty 
very inconsistent with the general character of his 
family. Jealous of his brother, he failed to follow 
the example of Aurungzeb, who had joined all 
against one till the most powerful was overthrown, 
and then subdued the others in detail. Ie did not 
join the attempt of Azam ; and, after its failure, con- 
sumed his opportunities in purposeless marching to 
and fro, inflictihg useless punishments on those whom 
he d&éemed *his onemies, and writing insolently to his 
elder brother, who was by this time firmly» enthroned 
in Hifdustan, At length, in A.D. 1708, the emperor 
judged it proper to march against a brother who would 
not listen to conciliation; but he gave strict orders 
to Munim Khéo to take the prince without bloodshed. 

it happeacd unfortunately for Kém Baksh at this 
moment that a old general of Aurungzcb’s, named 
Zulfikér Khan, who was*inimical to him, had an 
independent command in the neighbourhood. With 
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with manful energy, and was not captured till ho was 
in a fainting condition from numerous arrow wounds, 
and sixty-two of his staff had fallen round his 
elephant. This took placo a few miles from Iqjdard- 
bad, where the emperor was encamped, and tho prince 
was at once taken to his brother’s tents, and placod 
under the care of European surgeons. The emperor 
visited him in the evening and covered his bed with 
his own mantle. ‘I never thought,” said the 
benevolent monareh, “to see my brother in this 
condition.” To which K4m Baksh sullonly replicd, 
“ Neither did I think that ono of the house of Taimur 
would be taken prisoner in war.” Tho proud prince 
expired the same night, and his body was sent to 
join that of so many others of his race at the mauso- 
leum of Humdyun, near Delhi, 

The only special interost of this event in our day 
is, that it was the rise of the fortunes of what havo 
been called by Europeans the “ Nizams of ILaidari~ 
bad.” For the blind old Turk, Firoz Jang, who had 
commanded in the south, having tampered with the 
abortive conspiracy of Kém Baksh, he was now sent 
into honburable retivomont in Gujarat; and hig ablo 
son, Chin, Kilich Khan, succeeding to his command 
and influence, was placed in a posilion which ‘he 
ultimately improved to found a power in the Deccan 
that still exists, 

This, however, was not quite yet. “Tor the 
moment, the Government of the Deccaw was placed 
under Zulfikér, the general who captured the deceased 
prince, Ife tried to congiliate the Moahratias; and 
advanced to great honour a chief of that nation named 
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Minaji Bindhia, who had taken part With him against, 
the late K4m Baksh. Soon after, a quarrel arising 
between the Mahratta chiefs, about the allowance for 
collecting land revenues, different sides were espoused 
by Zylfikér and Munim. The good natured emperor 
could not find it in his heart 10 reject definitely the 
claims of either. In the midst of such disputes the 
Mahyatta chiefs—many of them litle better than 
Fra Diavolos—made havoc of the Deccan. Mean- 
while the grief, real and pretended, of the Rajputs 
‘was ever growing, while the Punjab—heretofore a 
secure seat of imperial power—became disturbed by 
the new born turbulence of the Sikhs. 

This denomination applied originally to a sect of 
religious eclectics, chiefly Jats and Khatris by race, 
who seémed to have aimed at playing a similar part in 
modern Hinduism to that enacted by the Buddhists in 
early days, About the time of the omperor’s progress 
to Haidarébad their plans had taken a new turn, Guru 
Gobind, who had followed the court with a small 
force, died, being assassinated by an impulsive 
Pathan as ho was blasphening the Prophet. The 
spiritual succession was claimed by one Bandu, who 
pretended tg work miraclos, and called himself Sacha 
Pddshéh, or “king of truth.” Ile tumed the 
attention of bis followers to plundering, raised a force 
of eighteen thousand men among tho hardiest 
peasantry of that part of the world, and encountered 
with suctess more than one of the imperial prefects, 
These smaller ‘triumphs ending in the overthrow of a 
considerable force under the Foufdar of Sirhind, 
who was killed “in the engagement, left the town of 
that name open to the vapacity of the sectarian 
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marauders. The sack was accompanicd with nocdless 
horrors; and the storm next fell on the adjoining 
districts of Sahérunpur, on the eastern side of the 
Jumna. Here, also, great excesses wore committed ; 
and the attack on Hindustan proper was only rolled 
back by the vigour of the Pathans of Jalalabad, in 
the district now known as that of Mozafurnagur. 
Baflled of their prey, by the courageous resistance of 
the Mussulmans, the Silhs retreated, after heavy loss, 
and their next wave broke on the Jalandar Duéb. 
By this time their forces, irregularly armed and 
organised, had attained the formidable number of 
over seventy thousand men. But Shams Klin, the 
local governor, was a man of resolution and judg- 
ment, Ie collected the neighbouring goniry, and 
encountered the Sikhs at a place called Rahun, 
After receiving the fire of the enemy with great 
sang froid, Shams Khan advanced upon them with 
his whole line. The Sikhs lost heart, and fled for 
refuge into the fort of Rahun, where they wore 
immediately invested. Being unable to hold out 
against a, long siege, they presently mado thoir cscapo 
by night; but, on Shams Khén following them, tho 
fort was-re-occupied behind his hack hy a. frosh_ party 
of Sikhs, Bncouraged by this now acon thay 
gathered “fresh forces, and proceoded to threaten 
Lahore, which was plundered up to the suburbs of 
the city. Numbers of low-casto [indus joined their 
ranks; and the Rajput rebellion distracting tho 
attention of Govornment, the rising’ sgon attained 
yery formidable proportions, 

About the beginning of a.v,%1710, Bahfdur 
Shah, finding that it was absolutely necossary that 
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great efforts shduld be made for the suppression. of 
the Sikhs, res6lved to conclude the Rajput difficulty 
at any price; he therefore took the unusual step, of 
sending one of his sons to summon to his presence 
the Réjas of Ambar (Jaipur) and Marwdr (Jodhpur), 
to whom he conceded all their demands, What: 
these were on that particular occasion is not recorded, 
bué their general grievances are well known, . They 
were “chiefly (ist) the sizya, or poll-tax in commuta- 
tion of death, leviable by Moslem law on’ all 
unbelievers; (2nd) the slaughter of horned cattle for 
beef; and (8rd) the taking of Hindu princesses 
to be wives of the emperors. Such was the class 
of points in the Hindu charter, often granted, 
and as often broken during the period of: con- 
fusion ‘now under notice, The two chiefs, on 
leaving the imperial camp, proceeded to Udaipur, 
‘where, with the Rana of Mewar, they concluded a 
triple alliance which, according to Tod, “laid pros- 
trate the throne of Babar, but ultimately introduced 
the Mohrattas as partizans in their family. disputes, 
‘who made the bone of contgntion their owp.” For 
the present, however, the emperor's attention was set 
free for the behoof of the Sikhs, whom he proceeded 
to attack with the aid of the main ar my under his 
mest experienced lieutenants. The Sikh rebellion had 
by this time made great progress; for the vanguard 
of-the imperial forces fought a doubtful engagement 
“with them at Shdhdara, a few miles from Delhi, on 
the 6th Degeriber, 1709. Munim: Khén was then 


sent on with reinforcements, and the Sikhs were ab... 


length driven bik towards what is now the territory - 
of the sub-Himalayan State of Néhan, and a strong : 
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‘party of them under the personal "command of tho 
Guru, took refuge in the fort of Lohgath to the wast« 
ward, Being hard pressed, the emperor thought they 
would surrender, and forbade an assault that would 
in all probability cause much bloodshed, But 
Munim, ‘in his anxiety to strike a decisive blow by 
capturing the Guru, stormed the fort. Changing 
clothes with a devoted follower, the Guru fled dpring | 
the night by a postern; the imperalists carried the 
last of the defences after a short struggle, soon after 
dawn, and entered the place sword in hand. The 
‘false Guru was taken and brought before the 
Mughal general, and -the truth was presently made 
out, A portion of the army was sent on into the 
mountains of Sirmur, whither the truo Guru was 
supposed to have retired. Tho raja was caught and 
sent to Dehli in a cage of iron, but Bandu escaped. 
for the time. Munim Khén entered the capital with 
drums beating and colours flying. But tho mild 
“emperor was really roused at last. He sent out 
orders to have the noise stopped, and to forbid the 
baffled general his presence, Munim sickened, and 
soon after died a victim—so Irddat Khan thought to 
-sensitiveness, of what he deemed royal ingratitude. 

His death nevertheless was inopportune, and 
caused confusion, The Prince Azimushdn, who Itad . 
favoured: the deceased, wished that one of his song 
should be appointed Captain-General of the Forces, 
and the other Viceroy. of the Deccan vice *Zulfikay, 
who was to have the vacant vazirship, * But tho latter 
was unwilling to resign the Deccan, which was 
fast, becoming an independent sovereignty, so no 
vasiy. was appointed, and the prince himself: con. 
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trolled the admitistration, Great je“lousy appeared 
to have existed between him and his brothers, but no 
actual quarrel is recorded at that time, 

The emperor was now advanced in years, and his 
long labours were probably telling on his system. As 
his strength failed his sons collected round him, as 
birds of prey attend a dying ox. The two eldest, 
Jahdnder Shéh and Azimushdn, wero sitting by his 
bedside one day, the former, at that time considered 
a warlike prince—took up his father’s dagger, and 
while examining it, drow it fronr the sheath. The 
other brothor was smitten with alarm, and in his eager- 
ness to avoid an attack that was not intended, struck 
off his turban against the lintel, forgot his slippers at 
the entry, and finally fell upon his face. His servants 
were in“waiting, and by them he was taken home. 

Zulfikér, on heaving what had happened to his 
patron, consulted the historian Irdidat, and by his 
advice wrote to offer his services to the prince, but 
received a haughty answer, scrawled on a scrap of 
paper, When it was delivered Ivddat was still with 
the minister, who shed tears aad muticred complaints. 
“Tho errors of ap ignorant favourite ofien endanger,” 
he saig, “the very oxistonce of his master.” On tho 18th 
Pebmary, 1712, the mild and maffaificont emperor 
dici.* fod supposes that he was poisoned, “lis short 
reign had not been conspicuously unprosperous ; but 
his liberality had exhausted the exchequer, while his 
obliging Gisposition lowered the prestige of the throne. 

Besides thé princes already named, two others 
survived their father; and when the funeral was over 
they resolved to ball in the aid of Zulfikdr, and with 

* Sea Noto at ond of Chapter, 
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his help, effect qn amicable distribution of the ompire. 
But the arrangement proved little more than nominal, 
and Jahéndar Shah, by the support of the experienced 
minister, overthrew and slew his brothors, moro by 
luck than good management ; after which he was pro- 

claimed emperor. Ile soon became known as an idle 
" voluptuary, effeminately careful of his person, and 
completely in the hands of a concubine named Lal 
Konwar and ber friends. Khéfi Khén relates an 
amusing anecdote bearing upon the contrast between 
them and the ancieut “ Pillars of the State.” 

The brother of the favourite was appointed to the 
Subah of Agra, but unexpected delay was experienced 
in getting the patent made out. At last the emporor 
spoke to Zulfikér, who controlled the Ifome OMce, 
“ Delay,” said the blunt old warrior, “ yes, of course 
there is. Wo courtiers do nothing without bribes,” 
The emperor, smiling, asked what bribe might be 
expected from his mistress, ‘Ono thousand of her 
dancing and drawing-mastors,” was thoreply. “Why, 
what use would you make of such people?” asked 
the empaor, ‘‘ would, become their pupil,” growled 
the other. “ Sinco you give all prefermont and honow 
to such -people, it is time for us nobles ig leary, thoir 
trade,” 

"The etd was near. The emperor and his minisier 
both neglected their public duties, the formor from 
indolenco, the latter from disgust. The Deccan was 
administered in the ministor’s absence, by a coarse and 
drunken, though valiant soldier, Déud Khén, who acted 
as his deputy. Tho Sdyyids of Barha were meanwhile 
exciting Farukh Siyar, ,the son df the deceased 
Azimushén to rebelliow in Bahar, and the son of the 
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old Turkman, Tiroz Janj—also lately dead—was 
fuming in noglect and disgrage at Delhi. Besides his 
mistress and (her friends, the emperor was under no 
other influence but that of his foster brother Kokaltdsh 
Koka,and his family. Theso wretched creatures 
combined to frighten him out of his poor wits by 
insinuating into his mind suspicions of Zulfikdr, and 
the lgttoy, taking alarm in turn, gave way to a terror. 
born tyranny, and began to justify these intrigues by 
violent reprisals. In the midst of this confusion the 
Barha Sdyyids with their puppet advanced from Bahar, 
and the emperor, who was at Lahore, moved down 
the country to meet them; but on reaching Delhi he 
yielded to the temptations of the capital, The min- 
ister, unsupported by his master, could do but little. 
The cotlspirators continued to advance. The imperi- 
alist: army was preceded by a large force under the 
command of the emperor's eldest son, and a parasite, 
named Khwaja Iassan; but these two poltroons, on 
nearing danger, fled without a battle, leaving their 
camp to be plundered bythe onemy, ‘Tho latter were 
led by two foremost members of ¢he Barha tribe, 
Styyid Abdulla, Khén and his brother Tosain Ali 
Khén,.mon trained under Aurungzch, and since hig 
death attached to his unsuccessful son and grandson 
Azim and Azimushin. Under this patronage they 
had obtained the Governmentsof Bahar and Allahabad; 
and though their patrons had been overthrown they 
had mandgod to retain them. They had now espoused 
the cause of this son of their last patron, and, taking 
advantage of the, scandalous condition of affairs at the 
head quarters, Had resolved, to aid him with all the 
resources of their provinces. 
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They began €o cross the Jumna at Gasghat, a forry 
or ford on the southern side of the clly of’ Allahabad. 
Ag the tiver was broad, Zulfikdr Khdng who had by 
this time arrived with the main army and the emperor 
in person, vesolyed to attack them during themight, 
and before their passage had becn completed. Hither, 
however, from treachery in his army, or because the 
enemy’s forces were numerically superior, hp did not 
succeed in stemming the advance. ‘The action began; 
the craven emperor mounted the elephant of his 
mistress»and left ‘the field; Kokaltash was Killed. 
The valiant veteran Zulfikér maintained the conflict 
all day, but Chin Kilish Khan (the future Nizam) 
withheld his support; neither cmperor nor crown, 
prince could be found to show for the encouragement 
of the chiefs and soldiers, and Zulfikér, towarlls even- 
ing, reluctantly retired and followed the pusillanimous 
emperor to Delhi. They both ropaired to the same 
place of refuge, the house of Zulfikar’s father, Asafud- 
daula. But all men wero now weary of Jahdéndar and 
his weaknesses. ILe was sent to the Salimgarh, and 
the capital opened its gates to the victor, who asconded 
the throne by the title of Momaman Faron Srvar 
Guizr*on the 9th Pebruary, 1718. Jghdndar, was 
put to degth in his prison, and honours and titles cast 
into the hands of the*Séyyid kingmakers, Tiacir first . 
step was to persuade Zulfikdr Khén to wait upon 
the new monarch under an oral, safe conduct; but he 
was entangled in controversy after leaving thé presence, 
In the midst of, acrimonious wranglings on the politics 
of the past and present, the veteran ,was lassoed from 
behind, and beaten to death by the ‘ntiendants, Tis 
body, and that of the late emperor, were paraded round 
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the town on elephants, and then flun$ oh the ground 
before the palace-gate. A reign of the bowstring and 
of terror ensted; all power was given to a native of 
Multan who had been a kazi in Bengal; and the 
Sdyyis soon began to find that they had miscalculated 
in bringing forward Tarohh Siyay as their puppet. 

The new emperor was indeed weak, timid, young 
and inexperienced. But his great fault lay in his 
habit of following any one who had the last word with 
him. The kingmakers on their part either did not 
perceive this, or, perceiving it, lacked the means of 
counteraction; hence, their enemies were able to 
separate them. Hosain Ali. was placed in command 
of the army, and sent on a campaign against the 
Rajputg, while Abdulla, though nominally prime 
minister, was excluded from the secret junto of the 
new emperor. 

Tod is remarkably reticent about this campaign ; 
but declaves that it originated in the expulsion of the 
Mughals from Marwar by the Rahtor Raja Ajit Sinh, 
and ended in a compromise between him and the Sdyyid 
general. Khéfi Khén gives his fecount “rom the 
Mughal point of view. Mir Jumla, the new favourite 
mertioned above as a Multdni was evidently bent 
from the first on subverting the influence ofthe king- 
makers; and it was probably owing to his instigations 
that tho expedition was planned. Hosain Ali was sent 
against Jodhpur in the beginning of the second year 
of the reign; Ajit Sinh preparing for the worst, sent 
away all thé property he could command to distant 
places in the mountainous parts of Réjputdna; and, 
as in spite of the triple alliafice, he seems to have been 
left to meet the storm alone—at once sought to 
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pacify the intvellers. On his part the Sdyyid leader 
was, it so happened, equally ready to treat.’ The cause 
was this—Mir Jumla, as already notecg enjoyed the 
entire confidence of the monarch, who openly declared. 
“the word of Mir Jumla and the signature af Mir 
Jumla were his own.” Mir Jumla was an upright 
public servant who carried out the ordors of his 
master faithfully, This did not suit the vagir, who 
held that all patents and decrees should go through 
his office and be signed by himself. . The courtiers for 
the most part sided ‘with their master and his faithful 
servant; so that the vazir became convinced that the 
end of the reign of himself and his brother would be 
sure and speedy unless their separation was put an 
end to. He therefore wrote to the army explaining to 
Hosain Ali how matters stood and urging Nis im. 
mediate return, Under these circumstances the Styyid 
general hastened to accept the proffered submission 
of Ajit: and this is tho foundation of truth in Tod's 
account of the transaction. Ajit however must have 
been hard pressed and seriously alarmed, for he 
included vin his *capitvlation a condition directly 
opposed to the terms of tho Rajputeconfedcracy by 
consentittg that his daughtor should proceed tor Delhi 
as the emyeror’s bride. 

In the course of this year an arrangemont Was 
effected at court in virtue of which MHosain Ali 
accepled the government of the Deccan, on Mir 
Jumla consenting to go as subahdar to Bahar. 
Before departing however, the SAéyyid *warned the 
emperor that if Mir Jumla should bg, recalled, or his 
brother molested in the veazirate,: he would in eithor 
case be af court in force within three weeks’ time. 
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On arriving fat his néw -post heffound a, serious 
opposition ‘awaiting him in the person of Déud Khan, 
the deputy,ftwho had administered the Deccan for 
Zulfikér Khaén, and who, since that minister’s death, 
had taught himsclf 10 consider the province his own. 
A serious action took place, in which the gallant old 
wine bibber* was killed by a random shot. When 
the emperor heard the news, he expressed in durbay 
his regret at the fate of so renowned a warrior, “Ah, 
sir!” cried the vazir, who was present, “had it been 
my brother that was killed, your imajesty would have 
felt far otherwise.” 

Early in A.D., 715, the English settlers of Bengal 
appear for the first time upon the scene of Delhi 
politics, The astern Subahs were then under a 
nobleman named Jadfar (otherwise Murshid Luli) + 
Khan, whose conduct was habitually harsh and 
oppressive to all classes. The English sought for 
permission to appear at the foot of the throne with a 
petition of appeal and some rare presents. Their 
application being graciously received, a mission was 
despatched, consisting of tivo chief officirls and a 
Scottish surgeon named William Tamilton, On 
amixing (which they did, 8th July, 1716),{ they 
found themselves received kindly by the emperor, 
but constantly thwarted by” the vazix, who was 
probably in correspondence with their oppressor, 








#* Ho used fo visit tho Dnglish at Madras when Mi Pitt(father to Lord Chatham) 
wos Governoi, and cxrouse with thom to the sound of cannon.—Aarshman, 
+ “Wheeler’s Carly Records,” p, 64 and pf, where an account of the 
mission will also be found. 
t Khéi Chin antedates oll theso gyonts, including tho death of Bahédur 
Shth; bué Lédét Khén corrects him, and tho Enghsh dates epable us to sea 
that the Jatter must be nght, 
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The emperor was afflicted with a bn aes that pro- 
yented his consummatipg his martia§e .with the 
Jodhpur princess ; a tumour on the back, sccording to 
Tod. Hamilton operated successfully, and,.on being 
asked io name his fee, with memorable public gpirit 
begged for the granting of the prayer which was the 
object of his mission. The emperor assented, and, 
after some delay, the mission obtained a patent con- 
ferring ypon the nascent presidency the vight of 
passing their commerco free of duty, and the pos- 
session of townships to an extent which would make 
them owners of land near Calcutta for ten miles on 
either bank of the river Ilooghly. Intrigues at 
court delayed the ratification. 

Meanwhile the Sikhs had broken out again, The 
emperor moved?towards the Panjab with an infmense 
army, and the English onvoys, whose patont had not 
yet heen signed, accompanied the camp. No less than 
two years of time and largo sums of moncy were spont 
from theiy first arrival to the final delivery of tho 
jormén, At length the appoaranco of an English 
fleet off ire coasteof Gujarét hastened procecdings. 
The deed received the sign manual;,but, whon the 
envoys seached Oaleutta, with all formalities, duly 
completed, the influence of the subahdar was Still 
such as to prevent their then obtaining the, lami. . 
From this specimen may be judged the condition of 
the administration at this period. 

The Sikhs had now groatly increased in humbers 
and in boldness, and (a.p, 1716) had" qverrun the 
country between Lahore and Umballa, in spite of the 
efforts of the Subahdar Alyl-us-Samadé Khén‘and his 
forces, who were at last forced to entrench their position 

0 
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and’ defend it pith heavy guns, though nominally 
besieging - the “enemy. The latter made a. most 
obstinate defence, but, being strictly invested, they 
yielded at.last, though rather to famine than. to force. 
They surrendered at discretion; and the fierce Moslem 
_at once decapitated two thousand of them whose 
heads were sent to Delhi with a thousand prisoners, 
among | whom was the Guru Bandu. On reaching the. 
capital, the living with the relics of the dead, were 
exhibited to the populace, after which. the former. wore 
gradually massacred in cold blood in thg Chandni 
Chauk. The guru and his son were executed in the | 
Salim Garh, and it was reported that the father was 
made to slay the son with his own hands before he 
himself was put to death. 

Next year Mir Jumla retuned from his ee ati 
Patna, The empefor, true to his character of siding 
with the present against the absent—and perhaps not 
unmindful of the threat of his parting general—was 
more than cold to the former favourite, Mir Jumla 

~swent to the vasir, offering abject submission and 
begging for favour, Tinally, Mir Jumla was deprived 
of his government and sent to the inferior post of 
Lahoye, while Chin Kilich, the futuré “Nizam” was 
despatchod? as Foujdar into Rohilkhand., A futile 
exmpgign was waged against-the Mahratfas, and. an 
attempt was made to reinforce the Hindu _poll-tax, 
Thus passed the yoar L717. 

The ‘encroachments of the SAyyids continued to 
increase; ayd*the.omperor gave hiniself' over more 
and:more to the pleasures ef private life, hunting, and’ 
the socity of lidies. _ Thqvazir could got no business 
despatehed. for months together, To make matters. 
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still worse, notf iy was ‘the hate ing poll. tax once 
more imposed upon the indus, but 
filled by‘nobles of that class, were at the samo time 
threatened, their accounts called for, and thoir 
emoluments diminished. In the Deccan the rebwllion 
of the Mahrattas became both violent and. chronic— 
inflamed, as was supposed—by ‘scoret orders from tho 
. court, whore the fall of the Séyyid Subahdar gras ever 
prayed for, though none dared strike an active blow 
“towards it. . 

- Tt is not needful to enter into all the details of the 
Mahratta politics here, where the only purpose is to 
exhibit the gradual decay of the empive. Tull parti- 
culars are to be found in Grant Duff, who has done 
for the Findus of the Deccan all that tho romantic 

fod has: for their “co-religionists, of Rajpataha, and. 
with far more of care-and judgment, 

‘What is necessary to bo observed 8} that all thesio 

quarrels among the Mussalmans rapidly doveloped tho 


the official posts. 


influence of tho Hindus, already sufficiontly isposod.: 


to givo trouble, THosain Ali mado a troaty with tho 
‘agents ofptho Mahyatta *Rija Sahu (called Shao by 
Duff); but, on boing reported at Delhi, tho formal 
vatificatioh was refused, and the troaty erqpudighed. 
An attempt was at the samo ‘time mado to form a 
coalition betweon the Mughals and tho Rajputs; ut 
the emperor’s usual irrosolution, combined with his 
habit of yielding to private sycqphants, weakened all 
combinations, and the Sayyid vazir began to raise 
troops on his own account, and summoneé his brother 
from. the Deccan. At thé same time, ho amused the 
confederates by a pretended reconciliation ith 4 tho 
feeble monarch, 


+ 
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Tlosain Aji fdvanced ‘upon tho @ayfital with his 
own army and—omen of evilefor the empire—a stfong 
corps of Malratias, under an able general of that 
nation, named Khindi. On his way he was joined 
by seworal disaffected Mughal nobles, among them the 
fature Nizam.* . 

At the beginning of a.D. 1719, Tosain Ali reached 
his last halling-place at Firoztibdd, in Old Delhi; and, 
as a sign of his intentions, contumaciously sbeat his 
drums outside of «the southern gate of the capital, so 
as to be heard by tho emperor and those avith him, 
Jai Sinh, the chicf of the Rajputs of Amber (sinco 
called after him, Jaipur), counselled prompt action. 
But tho emperor’s head was “ muffled,” as tho chroni- 
cler says; he declined the spirited suggestion, and 
many of the leadipg courtiers, despairing of such 
aruler, flocked out to the rebel camp to make their 
own terms, ‘Within the palaco all was now con- 
fusion, Whe vazir, in durbar, stormily stated his 
brother’s grievances, and domandcd three immediate 
concessions. Jirst, the dismissal of Réja Jai Sinh; 
second, the nomination of Kis brdthor’s folowers {o 
all posts of ust; and, third, the surronder of the 
fort, dud. palaco into their hands, Thé helpless 
emperor consenting, sorrowlLully dismissed fis friends 
and favourites, and so signed Nis own death-warrant, 
Tlis enemies took possession of his house and person, 
Theythep returned tostheemperor’s apartment, and pre- 
senting themselves in uncorettionious guise proceeded 
to read hima lecture on his real and imputed faults 
and aa iho spirit’ of the race of Taimur was at 


e 
* Tho olfonology of theso oyents 1s confuaod and diffloult. An attempt is 
mado loasconaile the disorepant suthoutics. 
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last kindled s Warukh Siyar made a» haughty roply. 
A stormy scene followed, which onded f{ér tho moment 
in the xetirement of tho emperor intp his privato 
chambers. hat night peace was maintained in tho 
cily by strong military patrols; but with morning 
disturbances began. Somo of tho courtiors touk up 
arms in tho strects; tho Mahratias were expollod 
beyond the walls, ono of their leaders and fifteen 
hundred, of his mon being slain; barricades were 
beginning to riso, when suddenly a herald issuing from 
the palace proclainted tho beginning of a new reign, 
and the music of a lJevde burst forth in tho Naubat 
Khana. In spite of an amnesty which was al tho, 
same time announced, the citizens attempted 10 com- 
municate with Farukh Siyar, and his amazons, 
negroes, and Tartar guards prepared for a stout 
resistance, But oven in this stprome moment, no 
resolution found place in that cmasculated heart. 
Dragged from a placo of concoalment in tho femalo 
apartments, Farukh Siyar was takon to a sdlitary coll, 
and a son of Azimushéin placed upon the throne, Order 
was rostqred, spoils distrjbuted, appointments made. 

So things went on for two monthg, Jn the moan. 
time the misorablo Farukh Siyar attompted to intrigue 
with his guards, On hoaring of this tho Sdyyidg But 
poison into his food, dlis constitution resisted, and it 
was found necessary to terminate his oxislenee by 
violonco, The bowstring was thrown round his neck ; 
ho toro at it with his hands, which the exécutioners 
beat with sticks till his hold relaxod, ‘After a despo- 
vate strugglo he fell deada 

Thus perishod tho Bmpeoror Farfkh Beked in tho 
88th year of his ago, and the seventh of his ‘nominal 
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reign, teckonedjfrom the death of gBahddur Shah, 
Tris death ave féllowod in fanr months by that of his 
successor, and the brother of the latter became nominal 
emperor, Theso two poor lads were both the merest 
puppgis; and the second followed the first in little 
moro than three months. This briof period is chiefly 
vemarkable for the increasing boldness of the Iindus. 
Jai §inh throatened Agra, where 2 pretender was in 
arms; Ajit Sinh, of Jodhpur, had tho hardjhood to 
take away his dayghier, the widow of Farukh Siyar. 
Tho fort of Agra was secured, and the pretender put 
in confinement; the brother Sdéyyids disputed over 

ythe troasuro that was found in the Agra palace, the 
property left by Nur Jahén and Mumtaz Mahl, her 
niece; tho sheet of pearls that used to be spread over 
the tonth of the laticr in tho Téj on evry anniversary 
of her wedding-day ? the jewels that had accumulated 
since the days of Babar, Jai Sinh obtained terms, 
and was made governor of Surat; Ajit. Sinh obtaining 
Ajmovo and Ahmddabad. Thus, as Khéfi Khan says, 
theso two unbeliovers held sway from the Indian 
Occan to within fifty miles of tho capital. Gjurdman, 
chief of tho, Bpurtporo Jats, hold his part of the 
country newly to tho walls of Agra. Tho Mahrattas, 
as Titciy réward for aiding in the overthrow of Parukl’ 

ediyar, Qbiainad the chauth ox taventy-five per cent. of 
the revenues of the Deccan, and a further grant of ten, 
por cont, more, with the independent sovercignty of 
the hoart of the ancient “Mahratta” country from 
Poona to Kaqlhupur. 
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Norn,—Trom a, rofgronce, ‘to whiok E am indebted to’ the rosoavoh and 
courtesy of Professor ‘Hochman, ata, of the Caloulta | ‘a vien,? I learn that 
Bahédur Shih, shortly after his necdssion, assumed tho'title of Séyyid in vight 
of his mothor, Lhis Jady was tho descendant of a hormit, tgnamod Siyyid Mix 
Shéh, who disnppoaved after marrying a danghter of tho Raya of Cashmoro. 
Thia Réje adopted tho children and brought them up as ILindus, Toneo tho 
lady who, by a singular acovdont, becamo tho wifo of Aunmgzob in hig youth, 
was in one respect of Sayyid origin, though in another sho might bo looked upon 
ns Timdu, Tor titlo, after hor mavringo, was Nuwdb Bai, a mark, porhaps, of 
hoy double nationality, 

Thefolowmg contemporary account of tho confusion that followod tho death 
of Bahdder Shih, may holp to show tho disorganizod condition of sewivty? ab that 
poriod :—'* Roud aries wore heard on ovory sido, Tho amis and oMoinls loft tho 
emp in tho dark, and went to Jom the princes. Many porsons . . . wore grontly 
alarmod and wont to tho city with their famikos, Tho stools woro eo crowded 
that 1b was inpossiblo to pass along thom, and houses could not bo found to 
accommodate the poople, Sovorel porsons wore to be secon taking refaga in one 
shop. Frlonds and rotations woro unablo to anawor tho onlls mado upon thomas, 
Groat ciaturbanecs avogo m the armies of tho princes, and nono of the gandoos 
had any hopo of saving thoir lyos, ‘Tho goldiors loudly demanded thoiv arroars, 
and, joining tho private sorvants, used bad language and bogan to plundoy, 
Hathors could not help their son, nor sone their fathers; oyory ono Jind onough 
to do in taking onvo of himself, and tho scono wag liko the “Day of udgment." 
(From tho 'Lozkira Chayhtai,” apud Dowson, vol, vii, p. 10, whove tho dato 
is ovroncously givon as 1616] 

All this bowildormont was one of tho fruits of tho ineapacily of tho Ohnglitnis 
for progross, ‘Choy had no flxod law of succossion in tho dosorts of Karékoran, 
whero it was noodful that tho leader of tho tribes should be tho mést competent; 
80, aflor forming @ settled govornmont, they allowod tho samo stato of things to 
continto, though circumstances had quito altorcd, 
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DECAY AND DISINTEGRATION. 


ee 


Ii. 


Dissprormntep in the lino of Rafinshdn, the king- 
making Sdyyids now found themselves under the 
necessity of selecting a hardier scion, Their choice 
fell updh Roshan Akhtar, son of ono of the brothers 
of Jehéndar Shéh, slain in the battle near Lahore, 
by which that prince consolidated his short-lived 
sovereigniy. The choice was apparently wise; the 
young emperor was handsome, intelligont, and gifted 
with many good qualitics. ILis mother wag a woman 
of experionce, well known for intdlligonce and tact. 
It is probable that the Styyids expected to rule the 
ru)py, and, to find a graicfal and willing tool in tho 
lady,. for they surrounded thom’ with their own 
“oreatures and confidants. 

The first durbar* was held at Tathipur-Sikri, 
14th Sepfember, 1710, when the new emperor took 
his seat under fhe titlo of Momaman Smdn. Students 
of history will note his reign as the period in which 


wore founded all tho modern powers of the Indian 
ST ann eee ae 
See note at ond of Chapter. 
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peninsula. ally scomed cs though’tho empire, like 
some of the Idwer animals, was about 16 reproduce 
its life by “ fissiparous generation.” 4 ‘ 

Mohamad, however, soon showed that he was not 
minded to be a moro puppet, and he found angactivo 
encouragement in the daily discourse of his mother,’ 
Mariam Makéim. Tho surveillance in which they 
wore kept provented thoir taking any immediate 
stops; hut that surveillance could not bo maintained 
for ever. The first distraction was caused by the 
robellion, of a Hindu official who had seized the Fort 
of Allahabad, and attempting to hold tlio surrounding 
country on his own account, Scareely had this 
difficulty boon disposed of, by nogotiation, backed with 
a show of forco, than a fresh trouble arose in tho 
south, , 

It will beromembered that Chin Kilich Khén, who 
was spoken. of in the last chapter as the futuro Nizam, 
had been sont to pacify the Morédébid, districts, 
tracts between tho Ganges and tho Kamaon Tilla, 
Since his roiurm he had been mostly loading a rotired 
life at Dgthi. About tha ond of Farukh Siyar’s reign, 
ho had beon doputod by the Sdyyida ta tho Govern- 
ment of the beautiful and fortilo plateay pf Mglwa, 
where he ostablished himself at Ujain in Tebruary, 
1710. But tho now subahdar was a dangerous took- 
a Turanian and a Sunni, able, discontented and restloss, 
In his now sphero he soon atiragted to himsolf a body 
of disaffoctod soldiors and gontry of his own'class; 

The cmporor's mother, chafing ufder the bonds 
in which she and her soh were kept hy the Sdyyids, 
saw her opportunity in the attlitudo of this valiant and 
powerful clansman; and sho bogan a secret, corres. 
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pondence with the Turkmitn, in whic, éouching the 
spring of lerflitary loyalty to the Cliughtai, she en. 
‘gaged him togher cause. The Sdyyids, on their part, 
wero not unaware of the rising danger, and they 
endeagoured to make for themselves friends among the 
chiefs of the Hindus. As soon as they fancied them. 
selves strong onough to pick a quarrel with the Nizam 
they prdered him to make over charge of Malwa, 
giving him in exchange the choice of several, inferior 
appointments. Ags he demurred, he was summoned 
to Delhi; but the private instructions of the emperor 
were quite opposite, warning him that there was no 
time to be lost, and that what he had to do must be 
done quickly—if it was to be done at all. From.a 
Hindu letter, preserved by Tod, it would appear that 
early in®the monsoon of 1720, the Nizam was known 
to have left his capital and crossed the Nerbudda at 
the head of a strong party of horse, Oollecting fol- 
lowers along his line of march, he presently obtained 
possession of much of the country between the 
Nerbudda and. the Tapti. Burhinpur was the: first 
placo of importance at thespossession of*ywhich he 
thought it necessary to aim, and inasmuch as ho had 
not guflciont force to besiege a place of such strength 
and magnitude, he was obliged to have recourse to 
“neBotiotion, A faint-hearted deader surrendered tho 
defences, and the Nizam made his entry into this 
important position in little more than a fortnight 
rafter crossing the Nerbudda—some time in May. . It 
seams that it fook over three months for the news. to 
reach the, Rajputs. 
Burhdénpur was once ove of Akbar’s capitals, and 
still coytains the remains of a fine palace built by him. 
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Lt is situated c the zjver Tapti at the foot of the 
romantic scarps of tha Satpura GillS «It was in 
thoso days the gate of the Deccan, being on the high 
road to: AurangAbdid, and. accordingly the Nizam 
rosolvod to make it his first position, Hore he found 
some of the family of his enemy, whom ho treated 
with all respect, and forwarded under an escort on 
their way to Delhi. Numbors of Mohamadan ghiefs 
flocked {o his standard, and he began to form a park 
of artillery. THis next success was,the capture of the 
neighboyring fortress of Asirgurh (so well known to the 
British by the valiant resistance that it offered to them 
about a century later than the time we are now con- 
cerned with, in tho Pindaree war). Situated on a 
solitary rock, seven hundred and fifty feet high, and 
dominating tht whole plain between the TaptPand the 
Nerbudda rivers, it was at once ‘indisponsable to the 
permanent holding of Burhdnpur, and almost impreg- 
unable to besiogers of thoso days. It foll into the — 
Nizam’s hands by treachery, and gave him forthwith 
‘the command of the wholo. country. of IChindes. 
Some Mghratta chiofs joined him. 

Tt was now lato in the summer of,,1.720, the second 
‘year-stnce the murder of Varukh Siyar, Tho Siyyids 
wore becoming soriously embarrassed. Abdullah— 
whom wo'may note ag tho civilian brother—propdse& 
to rotire to, Delhi (they appear to havo been at 
Fathipur. Sikri when the campaign. began), whilo 
Hosain Ali should set out for the Deccan with such a 
force as he could improvise. ‘Tho empeyor, with tho 
bogam, his mother, was first sent in, ono dixection—~ 
then in the other, 

Meanwhile the Nizam had been all, bu’ caught 
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between. two fires; for Dildwar Ali, a,partizan of the 
brothers, aftot overrunning the evacuated province of 
Malwa, was alraudy over the Nerbudda, while their 
nephew, Alam Ali Khén, with-the local levies, was 
advancing towards the Tapti from the side of Aurdng- 
Shad, Tho Nizam resolved to deal with the northern 
forco first. Sending his family to the security of 
Asirgarh, he advanced to the neighbourhood of a small 
village called Ratanpur, about thirly milos north of 
Burhdnpur, whenge he sont a messenger to endeavour 
to open negotiations with: Dildwar. Tht leader 
rejecting his overtures, the Nizam awaited the attack. 
It took placo 10th June, 1720. The action was pre- 
cipitated by a feint on the part of the Mughal leader, 
which drew on a rash attack by the combined forces 
of Dilawar and of several Réjput chicfs ho had joined 
the Séyyids. Tod mentions the Rénas of Kota and 
Nirwar. Tho SAyyid general, loading on his men, in 
the oriental fashion, mounted on an elephant, was shot 
dead, Ilis Mussalman followers lost heart, and were 
defeated with tho slaughter of nearly five thousand 
men, The Réjputs, fighting. betica, got off with tho 
Joss of over thran hundred, and tho Kota prince, who 
was slain, fighting bravely to tho last. ‘Tho Nizam 
then fell back upon Burhdnpur, whero he loft a garrison, 
‘ind preceeded southward, to the encounter of the 
Aurangébéd forcos, undor Alam Ali. 

Meanyhile all was confusion at court. Tho 
couricils of the brothers were violently perplexed, 
and not 2 weok passed without a chango of purpose 
and a rqmoval of camp. * Now the cmperor was 
marched towards Delhi; new carried back to Agra. 
The egnspiracy against tho brothers, already initiated 
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by the Sulténn, pocamoe mote fully organised, and was 
joined by the Subahdav ef Bidna, Satda? Ali—a shiah 
like ihemselves—and by Tlaidar Kuli aKhin, whom 
they had placed in supreme command of the artillory, 
a chosen corps, in whose ranks wero many Turoncans. 
A violent carthquake, which overthrew part of tho 
walls of Delhi, and destroyed considerable life and 
proporty, added to the trouble of tho time. In the 
midst ofthese distractions, worse nows arrived from 
the south. ‘: 

Tlaving made his dispositions for the defonco of 
Burbdénpur, tho Nizam, in spite of his past successes, 
once moro attempted to make terms with his cnemics, 
Writing to Alam Ali “a fow noblo words,” as the 
chronicler calls them, ho. advised his corrcspondont 
to urge poace* upon his uncles cro it was tvo lato. 
But Alam Ali refused to listen cithor to this gonorous 
counsel or to tho no Jess prudent warnings of his 
Mahratta colleagues, who recommended him 1o oceupy 
Almaduagar, or elso to return to Aurangébad, whoro 
he might consolidate his power, while thoy, laying 
wasto tha,vountry, after dhe manner of thoir nation, 
hampored oy arrested the enemy’s adeanee, 

Pot the Styyid was young and confident; tio 
more inclined to what ho thought an unworthy war. 
fare than to what might scom a truckling, pedcoe 
Descending the pass that led from Ajanta towards 
the head of West Berd, he piighed his camp on the 
yight bank of tho river Purna, which flows into: the 
Tapli a few miles below Burhénpur. This stroam was 
so swollen by the yains of an carly monsoon,as, to ap- 
pear more liko a tracklessxmarsh than a mero afllucnt 
of another rivor. 
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But the Mughal star wat in the ascendant. Master 
of the country, the Nizam had little difficulty in pro- 
curing competent and trustworthy guides, by whose 
aid he found a ford some thirty miles higher up. Alam 
Ali was much disturbed when he heard of the crossing, 

*but he sent a cloud of Mahratta horsemen to recon. 
noitve, who soon retired, after a fruitless engagement 
with the Nizam’s advanced guard. The main army 
of the latter was now encamped in a desert ngighbour. 
hood, between Adkola and Burhdnpur; and, if the 
Sdéyyid commander had even yet been willing to fol- 
low prudent councils, it would have suffered much 
from the weather and the want of provisions. But 
the Mahvattas on Alam Ali’s sido renewed their. at. 
tacks, and on the Ist August the Nizam was able, in 
appearifig to repel qno of these onslatights, to tempt 
his enemy with an insufficient force, and so repeat 
tho tactics that had lately proved fatal to Dildway Ali, 
Tho SAyxid, too, ronowed his colleague’s mistake, 
rushed upon the enemy, who promptly fled, and pro. 
sontly found himself surrounded by the wholo force 
of the Nizam.. Streaming with btoody wands, the 
gplant youtl steod upon his elephant, returning upon 
the gnemy their own arrows, But his stronBth'at last 
failed, and he sank lifeless on the bottom of his how- 
dal, he Mahvattas retreated; tho Mussalmans 
joined the Nizam. 

‘Pho news of this fxosh disastor roachod Agra whilo 
the ininisters wero cigaged in making their last nove. | 
Abdullah, tho statesman, returned to Delhi. Tosain 
Ali, the more warlike brother; advanced in the direction 
of the Deccan with the emperor and the emperor’s com- 
panioys and mother, whoso plans for his dostruction 
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were fast ripqning. Late tn September tno camp was 
pitched ata smiAll villagasixty ox'sevant} nviles boyond 
Fathipuy Sikri. The chicf conspirator gvas 4 Persian 
noble named Saddat Ali (who should be noticed as 
the future founder of the dynasty of Oudh, still zepro- 
sented by a ‘ponsioned “king”? lending a private life 
in Caloutta), 

There was a Turkmén sisciad to the Suite of 
Mohamad Amin Khan (one of the chief ilobles -of 
the court), whose name was Haiday Khén. On him 
the duty of striking the blow that was to liberate the 
Mughals’ now devolved. The durbar had brokon up ; 
the emperor had retired to his private tent, the cour: 
tiers had dispersed or were dispersing. Taidar Khéu 

approached the palanquiy of the doomed minister, 
‘end presented & mock petition which he had propared 
for the purpose. — “When he saw ‘Hosain Ali engaged 
in perusing the papor, thé Tartar drew his long knife 
from his girdle, and struck so swiftly, that his victim. 
was slain by the first blow. ‘Tho assassin was at once 
cut. down, and the alarm became general, Mohamad 
Ain, with his son Kamyuddin, and somo hundred and 
fifty chosen. followers, hastened to the imporial tent ; 
Haidar Kuli called out his gunners, Qn ,the othge 
side tho xclatives and partizans of the decchsod 
minister 18d out their forces. Tho stitife rose highs: 
the camp followers, duly prompted, no doubt, 
plundered. and burmed the tents of tho Sayyids. 
Their new leader, a nephew of the minister, was 
shot in the méde, and tho."men wWhg had boon 
desperately following sovn fled when he, was no 
longer there to lead.- Ongill sides arose shouts pro- 
claiming: victory and doliverance. 
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The post of vazir was sow conferred, upon Moha- 
mad Amine ond, his’ son Kamraddin’ was made the 
comptroller gf ,the household. Tlaidar Kuli and 
Saddat the Persian also received great promotion. 
Tho ‘surviving Sdyyid, the ex-vazir Abdulla Khan, 
heard the news upon his road, and with, a heavy 
heart pursued his way to Delhi. Axviving at the 
capital aftor a troublous journey, he lost no time in 
raising another pretonder, a son of the late short-lived 
Rafinshén. <A copnter court was creaicd, and hasty 
arrangements made for raising an‘army. By the 1st 
November 90,000 horsemon had been enlisted, and 
the force was swollen by the junction of the Bhurf- 
pore Jats and other Tlindus. On the other side, small 
accessions of strength were received from the Rohillas, 
Mewatis and other Indian Mussalmazts, all of whom 
were of the Sunni‘ sect liko the Mughals, Thus - 
reinforced, the imperial bands, under the command 
of Tlaidar Kuli, twned off from their southward road, 
and marched towards Delhi, The meeting hotween 
thé two hosts took placo near Muttra, on the ard 
November, 1720; and after a bloody battle, that 
lasted two days. Sayyid Abdullah and his puppet 
cinperor yore taken and their followors pus to flight. 
Tho’ emperor entered Delhi on the 10th, and was 
Aeceiver with welcome by all classes. 

In the meanwhile tho Nizam, freed from furthor 
molestation, had established himself al Aurangdébéd, 
and: ondéavoured, by, a liberal display of favour, 
to procure Sct himself the adherence of Mubdriz 
Khén, tho administrator vf Inidarébid, ITaying 
made these arrangements. he procceded to Delhi. 
Mohamad Amin dying, for him opportuncly, tho 
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Nizfm was af onco appointed vazir, and ‘it seemed as 
if tho now reign, omerging from the®clpuds of its 
morning, was about to opon upon a calm and bright 
existonco, No one could then forosco tho yet distant 
storm that Was destined to make it tho most, “fatal 
period of thé house of Taimur. 

Sdyyid Abdullah dicd soon afler his dofeat; 
poison was suspceted, but nover proved §addat 
Khan bocame Viceroy of Oudh. A. ILindu*was ap- 
pointed Governor of Mélwa; the poll-tax was taken 
off the shoulders ‘of the Tlindus. Ajit Sinh, tho 
Prince of Jodhpur, was put in charge of tho Subah of 
Agra; and an anecdote recorded by Tod serves to 
show {o what a pitch of boldness the Rajputs had by 
this time arrived. The rqja’s son was prosented at 
the Court of gDelhi on the occasion of his sfathor’s 
promotion, and, as representing* his father, claimed 
the first place at tho emperor's right hand, The 
master of the ceromonies motioning him 1o his proper 
place, ho drew upen the courtior, and was ‘only saved 
from a repetition of the fate of Amr Sinh by. the 
Turkish lact and temper of tho monarch himself, 
Ajit Sink? did*not long onjoy his ggod, foriuno, for 
this same fiery yeuth was presently selected by sortto 
remaining mombers of the old Styyid: cabal ‘hs "a 
moans of Yemoving lis own father from the patle of, 
his intrigues. This horrible crimo, was commitied 
under evory circumstance of aggravation. Ajit Sinh 
was murdered by his second son at the instigation of 
the first, and in the arms of his’wife. * , 

Thus fell the father of an empress, the horodilary 
ruler of Maérwar, the Viegroy of Agra, tho “ Turk’s 
lance,” as he is called in Rajput ballads.. Te was in 
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his forty-sixth year, and for more ‘than rhalf that poriod 
had been onesol the foremost, figures é the time from 
his restless valour, At his funoral his six rdnis, and 
no less than filty-oight concubines, burned themselves 
to déath with the body of their lord. ~ 

Meanwhile, the emperor and his young companions 
at Delhi were indulging themselves in courses which 
enormously precipitated the coming disasters. Tho 
Nizam Who had (a8 has already been montioned) hoon 
appointed vazir in february, 1721, was an austere and 
orthodox Turk, brought up in the Court of Aurungzoh, 
and much scandalised at the prevailing” licence, Ie 
remonstrated against the remission of the poll-tax on 
unbelievers, and he desired to restoro tho etiquette 
and ceremonial of the old Mughal Court. ‘lhe cour- 
tiers ridjeuled the ancient warrior’s punctilios as if ho 
had been asort of Polonius. When he offered his old- 
fashioned obeisance at durbar, they would say among 
themselves, “See how the Deccan monkics dance.” 
The Nizam observed theso petulanees, but could not 
take open notico of them. Such things caused con- 
slant dissensions; the young,courtigrs, having the car 
of their master, poisoned his mind against ie faithful 
ord solrliox ; 3 tho latter fretted himsolf into an illness, 
and ‘vas gianted leave of absence, which he.employed 

in chunting in dis old districts at tho fCol of the 
"Kumaon hills, While thus ongaged, he recoived in- 
tolligenco of the Mahrattas having carriod theix 
ravages itilo one of ‘his southern provinces, and of 
Mubariz Khéxr having robelled in the other. Scoing 
all these things, the Nizam ovidontly foll that his 
place was not at court, and accordingly soon altor- 
wards departed for the Deccan, where ho founded 
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the heredilayy powor which still subsisis ot Iai- 
dardbad. 

Kanwuddin. Khin, son of the late mipister, Moha- 
mad Amin, became vazir, but all power fell prnctioally 
into the hands of Samsim-ud-Daulah Khin Daprin, 
tho paymaster-gonoral and virtual commander of tho 
forces, The Nizam was propitiated with lotioxs, gifts, 
and the patent of Vakil-i-Mutlak—plonipotentiary 
of the enypire. 

Miserable was tho condition of jhis new province, 
or principalit LY, aS wo have leamed to call it. Tho ox. 
cellont contemporary historian, Khéfi Khan, hitherto 
ow chief guide, leaves us here. Ilis testimony at 
parting is, thal tho Nizam’s country was ‘reduced to 
such a state of wrelchedness that the trading classes 
left their native land, abandoning their ssacostral 
homes to wander in search of support "in distant coun. 
tries, But, “thanks to the morey of God, tho cries of 
tho oppressed were heard, and tho beneficent shadow 
of Nizam-ul Mulk Bahddur was to fall upon. tho land 
and restore its ancient prosperity. Undor forrifor 
aubahdarge the ways had been infested by rmfianly 
robbors, and by the rapacily of Mahvatias and lawless 
landholders; bus now, taille and travel yore ond 
moro safe. But evon this resolute and ablo ruler was 
unable to Break loosedrom the Mahwita yoko; dnd, 
tho best arrangement that, with all.his prostige and 
all his skill, he was ablo to offect, was, that the tribute 
should be paid: to those Iindys by himsoff instead 
of their collecting it from tho people through their 
own. agonts, As obsorvéd by Granj Dall, the two 
great Agures now vomainigg on the slago of Indian 
affairs were the Nizam and: Baji Rao, the Mahratia 
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peshwa. But we are not hero congomed with tho 
history of Ifdia, and have only to note cvents di- 
rectly connegied with the fortuncs of the ‘house of 
Taimur. ° 
Tho actual beginning of tho Nizam’s independence 
is given by Grant Duff as July, 1724. Chronology is 
not the forte of nativo historians, but this able writer 
had other sources of information, and his dates are to 
bo relied upon as having been compared ,with tho 
records of the English factory at Surat. - 
The Mahrattas, on their part, full of the fnergy of 
a young and prosperous nation, were resolved upon 
doing their best to gain whatever the Mughals lost. 
Abgqut the same timo they resolved to gird up their 
loins for the invasion of Himdostan. “ Let us stviko,” 
said the peshwa to his nominal master} “ let us strike 
at the trunk of this’withcring tree, the hranches will 
then fall of themselves.” ° 
On the other hand the Turkish clement in tho 
Mughal administration was beconting ‘more quarrel- 
some day by day, and less cfficiont for the purposes of 
administyation. Thwarted hy Mughal rivelg, warring 
with Mahratta feos, the Nizam wore out the next sevon 
Fears m thq Deccan, but in Auguste 1781, ho’at last 
‘consented to the invasion of ILindustan, which had 
,bebn leng maturing, but which apparently could not 
go forward but by his connivance, ‘ : 
Surprise will prabably bo felt. that an ancicnt 
soldier of the empire, who was not ‘only a staunch 
Mussalman, bit a Tartar Bayard, and who, according 
to Khéfi-Khin, had never" deviated a hair’s broadth 
from the path of loyalty, rhould havo adopted such a 
course, The answer is that, by that time, Mughal 
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polities had degencratcd into mero selfishness, and the 
only difference between tho best and Wwobst class of 
politicias was, that the one sought thoir own cuds 
without any gcruple or decency whatever, while the 
other thought all permissiblo that did not troncl»upon. 
the person of the sovereign, The Nizam perecived® 
that+hy diverting his domestic cnomy, tho poshwa, 
against the Mughal Court, he would bo at gneo om- 
barrassing his political rivals at that court, and frecings 
his own provinces from danger, aud he took the stop 
‘accordingly. 

The first aliack fell upon tho onoo happy valley of 
Malwa, whero it was oncountorcd strangely enough by 
defonders, who wero also [indus liko thoiy assaitants. 
The governor, Abhai Sinlf, tho son and murdoror of 
the lato Ajit Sinh, and his successpr as Raja of Yodhpuy, 
was driven out by the Mahrattas, and the conduct of 
the war was reverted to another Hindu, Jai Sinh—the 
woll-known gavané of Jaipur—who soon wyido terms 
with the Mahbratlas. Up to 1785 these conquoyors 
wero occupied in consolidating their conquests; -but 
in the boginning df the* following year the troops of 
Mathér Rao [lolkar appeared in tho country to ihe 
south-cast of Agra, IXhin Daurin madapsepargtions 
to arrest’'thcir progress, but his preparations “com. 
monetil in bombast” and ended in*ridiculet’* An 
ineffectual chmpaign terminated in humiliating nego. 
tiations; the _ Lurks about the court still. voted lor 
war, but Khén Daurdn maintained hig influonce over 
tho omperor, and only paytially lost groufid ultimately 
by attempting reprisals upon tho Wizam. ‘Tho old 
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warrior, finding that a tribute‘from thp jfrovinces that 
he had leafed ic regard as hfs own formed partaf the 
terms now boitig offored to Baji Rao, thouglit il time 
to make his appearance at court in the character of 
Saviotr. Satdat Khén at tho same tinto movod up 
“from Oudh, and struck a blow at ITolkar near Bttwa, 

On hearing of this the peshwa made a Mank ntaryeh 
upon the undofended capital, and fought a successful 
raction on the Rewéari side of Delhi with a sneall force 
that had sallied from the city, But ho was plainly 
out-generalled. Saédat’s force effected a junction with’ 
the main army of the Mughal’s under the vazir, and 
Baji Rao degamped towards Gwalior with the inten- 
tion of crossing the Jumna lower down and plundering 
the Dob. 

Meafiwhilo tho Nizam had reached Dolhi and 
assumed tho supreme command, To succecded in 
pacifying the Dob, and then wheeled 10 tho right and 
crossed the Jumna for the purpose of ,arresting the 
Mahratta tactics by a eee to tho southward. 
But he was ill-supported at court, and wag, soon sur. 
rounded and blockaded by th Maltroitas i Bhopal. 
Aster an unsiteccSsful aliempt to br oul thoir lings, tho 
old yiceroy Aas forced to mako tors, by “which he 
surrendered the wholo of Malwa and of tho,adjoining 
country botwvoon' tho Chambal and the Norbudda. This 
nogotiation is ddted by Grant Duff, 11th Tebruary, 
1788, o 

Tho famoug Naddir- Shih, who had usar ped the 
throne of PerSia just two years before, was now oxtend- 
ing his boundarfes in the direction of Candahdy and 
Cabul, which then formed part of the Mughal Empire. 
Flushed witli almost unintorrupted suegessos “against 
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the Otloman*Tyrks, hoe now tuned hig arms against 
thoir kinsfolk in tho fArthor cast. «NXd® Shéh was 
one of those poptilar leaders who ultimately become 
scourges of dhe human race, and liko Jonghig and 
Bonaparte, seem at last only happy whon pussuing 
adventures at the exponso of their followers’ blood.’ 
Ifo was born of Turkmén parents, in tho provines of 
Khorasan, about s.p. 1688; when seventeen years old 
he was taken captive by the Uzbeks, where he remainede 
in slavery about four years, Aftowoscaping, he led a 
“life of adwenturo in his native country for some years, 
until ho found an opportunity of dclivoring Persia 
from the yoko of the Pathans and restoring the Safavi 
dynasty. Thus far his careor had been thateof a 
patriotic champion of the*type of Wallace and Scan- 
derbeg. But-his continued prosperity, and dspecially 
the warm attachment of his soldiers, fired his ambition. 
Ilo imprisoned tho sovereign that ho had made and 
became king bimsolf.* | 

The authority followed by Dow in describing {ho 
invasion of India by Nadir was a Iindu gentleman, 
Rai Raidn, who*held tho post of scoretary 10 the 
omporor, Shah Alam, in the carlior oars ‘of that up 
forlunato ‘potenfate, and who may have sboon‘ay, cFo- 
witnoss of, what ocewred. Unable to boliove good of 
any Mussalman, this Swritor held that*Nadix’s invasion 
of India wag brought about by a lotter jointly written 
by the Nizam and Saddat Ali, ethe Viceroy, of Oudh. 
But there is no evidence assigned, and whatever’ may 
be thought of the complicity of Saddat, who was him. 





* . 
* Tako all gieat commandos, Ndgur waa a slaiot onforcor of discipline. In 
tho enily part of his caroor his syslom wag justico of the rewarding oat, tomperod 
with sevalfy, In {Pe Intto. parb soverity provatled, 
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self a countrymun a1 une inyauwry, vue youl. not.wish “ 
to suspect ¢h ald Turkmént—-who had nothing in 
common with gny Persian—of suclt foul treachery to 
the monarch of his faith, and the friend gnd patron. of 
his family and himself. In any ecnso eSaddat was 
svidently his rival and foo,* ‘ 

Dow has preserved a circumstantial account of 
Nadir’s qdvance upon Dellii. Uhe army of the em. 
pire, under the porsonal command of the mporor 
Mohamad Shah, encountered tha invaders. on the 
plains of Karn4l,.a few miles north of Pangpat, in.a 
neighbourhood where the fate of Indian government 
has been often decided. On tho 24th of February, 
1738) an action was fought in which Saddat Al, the 
Vicoroy of Oudh, was taken prisoner—not without 
suspicion of connivance— and Samsim, the khan 
daurdn or captain-genoral, was W ounded i in the arm, 
as it proved, mortally,t Tho Nizam flow opened a 
negotiation, with Nadir, who appears to have beon 
surprised at the unexpected resistance of the Mughals; 
and. it was agvocd that the Porsian army should dopart 
with a moderato pecuniary isdomnity, » Buththis did 
not satisfy Saddat; who premised his countryman 
battor torang if ho would remain afd progccuio tho 
adventure. . In tho midst of thoso negotiations, the 
erayen emporor--his mind poigoncd’ with suspicion, 
and. having lostthis most trusted friend—took the 
suddon resolution of throwing himself into the hands 
of thie inyader. | Mohamad was carried “to tho Persian 

. ge - 

# Dow’s view-ia suppgrted by anothor contomporat: 'y writor, but ho, too, gives 

no proof or authority for his atntomonts, « Seo néto at end of chaptor. 


popthis action mnat have bein Borious, if, ns Fraser in.a-noto ‘Raports, tho 
Persians Toyit 7500 thon, > 
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camp in his lstgr, or ‘ ‘travelling throne,” with a small 
porsonal following, and 6n arriving was*well received. 
Only, after he had’ been seated on the left hand of his 
enemy, that gough but earnest warrior could ngt re- 
frain from reading him a lecture on his want of spirit. 
“Why,” said Nadix} “what a ruler in Islam axe you! 
Youmot only pay tribute to those dirty Hindu savages 
in the south, but when an invader comes agajnat you, 
as I have done, you give up the game without a single 
honest struggle.” , THe then ordered refreshments to 
be set bofore the fallen monarch, and retired to another 
tent to consult with his prime minister upon the terms 
to bo offered. On re-entering the andience-tent, ho 
found Mohamad calmly but soriously devoting himself 
to the repast that had bee served. ‘“ What a man is 
this!” cried Nadir, to his companion, “ whowan bear 
thus easily the loss of power and liberty. But there 
are only twoeways of encountering trouble. ‘Hither 
ono must suffgr patiently or act boldly: either despise 
tho world, or exert all the powors of the mind to subs 
duo it,. Mohamad chooses the first, my course must 
be the sfeong.” * Ifo thon informed his philosophio 
prisoner that ho had.10 quarrel vwithe the house of © 
Taimur, But thet it was absolutely necessaay ‘that his 
forces shquld be refreshed by rest at Dolhi, while he 
himself was indemnfiied by the oxptnses of ¢he ivan. 
The Nizam being unable to resist alone, and Mo- 
hamad being domesticated in ¢he Persian, camp, the 
two armies ubtited, and advanced on Delhi. Oh tho 
19th of March, the capital was enter’ édeand however 
inflammable the jarring “cloments, geod order was for 
- a timo preserved by | ‘meant of the strict discipline that 
had. been established by Nadir among his troops. 
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, low tho explosion of ‘a petty pravecation givon 
to 9 private sdldier led to an Atiack upon tho Persians 
by some armed. gitizens; -how Nadir wont out at mid- 
night and swept tho streets with grapes how. in the 
morning he was shot at while scated onathe terraced 

*yoof of the “ golden mosque,” stilfshown in Chinduee 
*Chauk ; how ho then lost his temper, aud orderel the 
punishment of the city; how from 7 Am. to 4 P.M, a 
ancthodical massacro went on under his cya, till the 
Dariba* ran with the blood of merchants and bankoys; 
how on the supplication of his own ministorpinspired 
by the gentle emperor, the invader as promptly par- 
doned the surviving citizens, and, returned to tho 
scabhard ovéry sword that had becn at its cruol work 
for nine hours—all these siartling facts are fully de- 
tailed inrall histories, Ono hundred and twonty thou- 
sand persons are said to have fallen victims to this 
stern act of vengeance, while the conqmeror sat upon 
the terraga, of tho mosque, and no man dared to 
approach him, “ for his countenanco was dark ond 
terrible.” , 

Nadir thon returned 10 the palace, whore'tho weep. 
ing emperor wasesoon consoled, and whero they sate 
and took their coffeo togethor—tho la8i timé that tho 
great peacock throne was over used or soon at Delhi.t 
Mofianad received his’ crown {fom the hands of his 
unwelcome visitor, and became, for tho time, a Porsian 
vassal. 

Plunder followed upon carnago; “tho principal 
Indian nobles Were employed to levy tho indemnity, 
and then on the 25th May tho Porgians marched out of 





¢ a 
* Tho entry to the bazaar 29 stil] known ag “Tho Gate of Blood.” 
+ Bronoto df ond of Chapter, 
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Delhi, At tieiy dopartwre’ for their own country thoy 
took with them the reputation of ggod spldiors, and 
booty estimated at* cighty millions of ,pgunds sterling, 
besides -privaje plunder. Oabul and all the trans. 
Indus provinces were at the samo timo ccdqd by 
treaty. 

the discipline then exhibited shows the system of 
Nadir at its best, storn if you will, but rational and 
prosperoys. Ag yoars advanced his faults increasod., 
Tt seemed ag though the blood of Dethi blinded him. 
At lengéh, tho lcar ongendered by his vindictive 
violonco, turned his subjects, and oven his soldiers, 
from him, Ifo was finally assassinated in his tent on 
the 20th Juno, 1747, and all his famfly porighed, 
excepting one son who wamdered.west, and evontually 
died at Vionn# under the stylo of Baron yon femlin. 

The empire of the Indian Turks was shaken to its 
foundation bys this torriblo scrics of events. Saddat 
Ali, the Rabi Vicoroy, dicd at Dolhi dpying thoir 
progress.* IIe whs succoodod in his vicoroyship by 
his kinsman Safdar Jang, Kamruddin, a Torkmdn 
and cousjh of,thorNizam, hold tho portfolio (or * pon- 
caso’’) of vazir; thg *Nizam’s son was appointed 
enplain-gdnoral and paymastor of tho yfoxeds. ‘The 
Nizam at,first settled at Dolhi as gencral controfler of 
the stato and plorfipotentiary ministor; }ut* iho 
Deccan continued 10 bo the theatre of contests between 
various Mohamadan chiols among thomgolves, and 
with the Mahfattas, and in the carly: part of L741 ho 
returned to the Deccan, whore ho’ found himsolf 


—y 








# Safdat is goneally supposed toghave dicd of olson admimstacd by hw 
own hand, in consequence of tho contompt shown him by Nidix, Many suicides 
marked thoso dicag(w wooks, 
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opposed by his own son, Nidix Jang. This rebellion 
was put dowr—more by lucke than management—and 
the Nizam proceeded to,settle thoaffairs of ‘the Cay. 
natic, or south-east portion of the peninsula-—where 
the ‘€sturbances had been. the greatagt, In this 
cundertaking he remained absorbed till his death, ata 
’ very advanced age, on the 19th of June, 1748, » The 
southern provinces were inherited by one of his sons, 
ond this may bo regarded as the final disr uptipn of the 
empire, mei 
About the same time a further loss was sustained 
in the erection into an independent province of the 
eastern Subahs (of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahdv), under 
another Turkmén, Alivardi Khan, As for Oabul and 
the Northern Provinges, they were now under the sway 
of an Afgghdn adventurer from Herat, Aamed Alumed 
Khan, by whose descendants or connexiongs they have 
ever since been held, Nothing therefore remained to 
be maladministered or wrangled over by the Delhi 
Mughals “put the Panjab and Hitidostan, and even 
here attempts were made, with moro or less success, 
‘to carve hereditary kingdoms, from» tha deggmposing 
mass. 

x Ther uafertunate reign of Mohantid, bexun under 
such” different auguries, was now to close. Aluned 
Khiin Abdali came down from Ifls mountains to seize 
the Panjab, and yonow the sack of Delhi. . But he had’ 
overestimated his forges. The heir-apparent of the 
Mughal emperor proceeded against hin’ and, with the 
aid of the Opdii force and some of tho Rajput levies, 
defeated hini in threo successive actions, During this 
campaign, Kamruddin, the vazir, died—keing killed 
by an Afghan: round: sho as ho was praying in his 
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tent, His dgath was the mst drop in Mohamad's oup 
of grief. 

When the news reached Delhi” tho nitich-tried 
emperor retired to his chamber, whére ho spent. the 
night in solitary wooping. Noxt day ho camo ottt to 
his duzbar, and took his sont as usual in tho dhvani~. 
aém spon the dismantled throne, from which tho: 
Persians had torn tho diamonds, pearls, rubics and 
emeralds that had been lavished on it by Sititjabén, 
Nothing was heard in tho circlo byt praises of the” 
deceased, The eniperor listened, Dut it was with o 
sinking courage. “The staff of my old ago is broken, 
is snapped,” said the onco choorful prince; “no such 
faithful scorvant can I find again.” As cho was thus 
lamenting, a convulsion, such 9 as ho had sometimes 
before suffered, passed over his frame. When the 
attendants went to raise him the emperor was no 
more. ' This eyont occurred 8th April, 1747. 

The new oniper or retuned from this campaign soven 
days after hisfatiror's decense, and ho was*roclaimed 
by the title of Ahmad Shah, without opposition. ho 
vacant vorivship was copferred upon Salter Jang, tho 
Vicoroy ‘ot Oldh, in -whoso fumily, tho. title became 
horeditary, but aostly*titular, ; a) 

~~ Mohamad Shah was a typical Taimuritle ¢ dontint 
oasy going, personally bravo, but mprally irpesokuto, 
A Mughal friond said of him, thathis soul was liké 
“the waters of a lake, easily ‘agitated by a passing 
storm, but settling at once so soon as the disturbance 
was over, ho curse of Reuben | 

The short reign of his successor is: chiefly romark- 
‘able for thp rebellioh of ¢ho Pathafs of Rohilkund, 
and fox,the rise of the Bhurtpore Jats, who omporor 
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was éntirely in the handseof, Janid Khén, tho chiof 
eunuch of hia harem; Ghazjuddin, tie Nizam’s son, 
and chief of the grandeos, having departed to the 
Decean to look after his father’s inloritanco, 

The Pathans, hy whom the states oe Rohilkund 

swore established in the decline of tho “empire, wore 
Mussalmans, originally of Afghdn origin. During the 
early part of tho Mughal period, thoy had becomo 
Indiani#ied, and had endeavoured to retain a fragment 
“of their old empire in tho Eastern Provinées, their 

capital being Jawipur, in North Bahéy. Bernier says 
of them that they are a Mohamadan peopl, issuing 
“from the side of the river Ganges, towards Bengal, 
who... avo fierce and warlike... a people that 
despise the heathens and Mughals, and mortally hate 
the last, remembering what they were formerly before 
they were by the Mughals driven away from their 
large principalities, and constrained to swandor hither 
and thither . . . into the mountains, Where thoy are 
now settled, and where some of ethdih have mado 
themselves petty sovercigns,” 

Pursuing this policy, they, had, bout, eighty years 
after Bornicr’s time, attacked, tho govorrfor of Ratihix, 
io the Suhah of Moradabad, oxice tha province of tho 
Nizam. Under thoir leader, ono Ali Mohamad, they 
occupied the coyniry at the footeof tho Kuxtaon hills, 
about four years before the death of the Emporor Mo- 
hamad; and it bogan 40 be well known by the name of 
 Rohilkh&énd,” which it still bears, #ficr. the namo 
*Rohilla,” which distinguished tho particular tribo 
to which they belonged, * 

"Tho Jéts, who first began to attract attention. 
during Aurupgzeb’s reign, aro belioved by ethyologists 
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to be descandéd frdém a horde of Gots; or Yti-ohi, 
who came actots the Indus at tho broaking up of tho 
Greeco-Bactrian powor, shortly befoto th Ghristian 
cra. Their leador, Chur4m’n, first’ r8ndored thom 
formidablo in*{ho timo of Farukh Siyar; and the town 
of Bhurtporé (or Bharatpur) was fortified and ‘nado, 
a chiof city and place of arms by Suraj Mal, who was 
Chur%man’s gyand nophew. 

The two rival politicians of the day wos tho 
nephew Sf Saddat of Oudh —a Porgian and a shia‘ 
sectary, who is known in history byhis title of Safdar 
Jang, antl the grandson of the Nizam, Mir Shahd- 
buddin, a Turkmdn and a Sunni, usually known ag 
Ghaziuddin II, Tho latter, though wory young, 
obtained tho command of the army, and was rogarded 
as a leader of fhe Mughals. ‘he Persian went forth 
as a loader of opposition, and rallied tho Pats and 
Mahrattas Yound his standard. It can hardly answor 
any purpose fo go into tho dotails of tho ignoblo 
struggles that*onsued. Mix Mannu, son ef tho lato 
vaziy Kamruddin, tho last rospeotable Mughal loader, 
maintaineg ordor,,so long as ho lived, in tho Panjab. 
Molkar afd h's Mahrdttas, having temporarily driven 
the Rohillas intg tho hills, occupied fhe Southoyn paris 
of Rohilkhand, Tho provinces of Lahoro*atd Maltin 
wore, on Mannu’s deafh, surrendored to Ahmad Iclin, 
the Afghan chiof. Tho haploss omporor, unwilling to? 
put himsolf entirely,in tho hands of ‘his uugserupulous 
young ministey, and yet not dafing to call in honostly 
tho aid of Safdar Jang and: hi Windy allies, oncoun. 
tored the provorbial fatorof him who tifes_to sit on 
two stools, 

In tho ‘beginning of 174, Safdar Jang was com- 
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plotety baffled in an attempt wiuen, with une ald ob 
the Jats, under Suraj Mal, he had umdo to soize tho 
capital.» He fled io Lucknow, whilg a Mughal genoral 
laid sicgo to” tho strony places of the Bhurtporo 
couctry. At tho same time the Malratias, undor 
chicfs of the Sindhia and Uolkar fantilios, having 
occupied GujarAt, marched northward, overran Raj- 
putdua, placing both Rajput and Mughal tefbilory 
under contribution, and followed the example of the 
“Mughals in attacking tho Jats. 

Mir Shahdbuddin, the young*commander of the 
Mughal forces, moved out of Delhi to join tio loague, 
and support his lieutenant, whom, shortly after his 
arrival in camp, he ordered back to Dolhi for a fresh 
supply of ammunition. Tho cmperor, urged by his 
minister—another ‘Turkmén, who was, jealous of the 
talents and prospority of tho captain-goneral—rofused 
the stores, and wrote to Suraj Mal, encotraging him 
in resistance, As soon as ho could ‘aise sulficiont 
force, heMarched out of the capital in person, intend. 
ing to co-operate with the beleaguered Jiits, and catch 
his too able commander between two firey, But the 
lettor written. to tho Jat chiot fell into Shaltihuddin’s 
bands, and hé returnod it to tho crmporor. with opon 
and violent monaces, ‘Cho Jattor, in groat alarm, vo. 
tweated upon Delhi, but tho tyo forces ontored the 
‘capital togethor, Tho palace was stormed, tho em- 
peror and his minister were seized and murdered, 
The pvonts ocourred ih tho summor of 1764. About 
the same time, died Safdar Jang, who was buried in 
the mausgleim still existing on tho road from Dolhi 
to the Kuth Mitdr, ‘Tho §hishepolicy was taken up 
by his able and onergetie son Shuiad-ud-Daula. who 
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succeeded him’ as virtual auler of _ and here- 
ditary vazir of Sho empizp. 

Anarchy ‘was now com ee ds” Dow says — 
transcribing, doubtless, fron his nalivo anthority—~ 
«The country was torn to pieces with civil wang, and 
groaned under cvory spocios of domestic confasion.. 
Villainy was practised in ovory- form; all law and 
religion wero trodden under foot; the bonds of yrivate 
friendship and connections, as well as of sodiaty and, 
govornmént, wore broken; and evory individual, as® 
if amidst a forestol wild beasis* could rely upon 
nothing dut the strongth of his own arm.” 

The ercMtor of the late revolution followed the ne 
copted Turkish tradition, and sot wp a fresh pyppeti 
out of the captive princog of tho houso of Taimur, 
This prince, who ascended tho throno in J) uly, 1754, 
was @ younger son. of Jahdutlar Shh, and was 
proclaimed * by ‘the title of Alamgir 11, tho first 
emperor, 80 caifed, having been the one wo know as 
Aurungzob. Lis sbrief roign was chiolly rémarkablo 
for the growing depravity and violoncs 6f tho yottng 
captain-g: gneral, and tho increasing confusion and. 
misery which Ylovastalod tho land. oA gvoat invasion 
of the Afghans avas prtcipitated by tho divqptcinvoo} 
tion. of tho emperor, desirous, al any ‘cost, to froo*him~ 
self from *the thraldem in which ho qvas kopj by hig, 
gonoral, In ,1758, tho Afghans, updor tho famous 
Ahmad Khan, appeared before tha gates, of Delhi. 
Tho caplain-ganoral went out, “to mool th Afghans, 
but his Hentonant, a Rohifla “Pathant gamed Najih 
Khan (who was paymatter of the forces), deserted 
with the bplk of th8 army, and frustrated all rosist-. 
ance. ho anomy occupied Delhi, and lovied |a con- 
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tribution of a million sterling ‘from the wrolched 
inhabitants, , 

After pfindeting tho swronnamg counwy, Alimad 
Khin retumndéd “to Cab, leaving Shahtbuddin in 
possession of all power, civil as well®ag niililary. 
athis uffian now threw off all proleneé of decency, 
sand plundered tho country like any common male- 
factor, The omperor’s oldest son, Ali Uohar, eft his 
way out of the city, leaving his misorable father a 
“helpless captive, in the hands of the villajnofis minis- 
ter, Joining a Mihratta force that was cncamped in 
the neighbourhood, the prince bogan raisixfy contri- 
butions on his own account, and finally wént east and 
sought refuge in Bahdr and Bengal, Ahmad, tho 
Afghan leador, reappeared in the Punjab, and the 
omperor. again oponed a correspondence with him, 
having Yor its object tho ruin of his insupportablo 
jailor. The latter, on being informed of ‘his victim’s 
vain, struggles, adopted the determination of ending 
them by Violence, and tho unhappy Alamgir was 
aceordingly assassinated by the orders of Shahébuddin 
on 10th Novombor, 1759, The civqumstanges will bo 
found detailed in,Keone’s “ Mofshal Bnipivog” p. 87, 

e Najib, tho "Pathan, again coalesced, with, his dribe- 
fellows fron? Caliul—-and Shahébuddin was abliged to 
fly. Delhi was gacked onco mor, and 2 massacre tool 
‘place which was s only arrested by tho barbarians being 
driven from tho city by-tho efflnvia from the decom. 
posing corpses. Much of tho cily wag bumed down ; 
famino completed the’ werk of the sword, the people 
dying of starvation among the ruins of their houses | 

Such was tle static of, theecountry and capital 
when the Mahratias resolyod to march pn Hindustan 
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with all theiy powot, ayd make a grand cffort for the 
final and compete subworsion of Mughel gulo, and for 
a rovival of ILindu sovereignty. 





Norz,—s8o much mention has boon mado in those pages of doposiffons and 
onthronoments, that it may be of intorest to give Dow's dosoription of the coroy 
monies ohsorvod at tho accossion of a now omporor, IL sounds strango Lo log 
told thgt tho firat moliminmy of 2 Mughal conation was that an wnbrolin was 
hold over tho hond of the now monarch, until wo rccolloot that in tho ensb an, 
wnbrella (borne by a servant) is a sign of great wealth and dominion, Tho 
nobles being 1anged in two rows, ono on cach hand, made a lane, In front,» 
horald proclaimed tho names and titles of tho prince, ‘hon cach lord, according 
to his rank, came forwad and made his offing, Tho chief officer of tho 
kitchen thor*brought in a goldon salvor, ladon with confectionery, which boing 
placed before tho monmoh was conacorated by him in a form of words, after 
which ho ate a httlo, and disibutod tho rest among tho giandots prosont, ‘This 
is particularly noticed as a vory ancient Mughal custom,,proscivod in tho 
Taimurido family, ‘Cho omporor mounted hia state clophant, and pwcoodod ‘ 
with © long train of followos to tho Yama Alugid, ov cathedral-monquo, distei- 
‘buting as ho passed among tho spectators lnrgosso of coin and jowels. Aftor tho 
omporor had anid 2 prayex, tho public liturgy was rend by tho priate, and tho 
roading of the Jfsutbah ov homily followod, containing proclamations of the 
gonenlogy, and prayors for tho poison of the sovoroign, ‘Lhe procession thon 
voturned to the pal@co, No actual coronation took placa, and the whole coro. 
mony sooma to havo hoon a survival of tho succession of a Tartag’ ghiof trahatusod 
with tho soomly obsorvandbs of roligion, 





Nora on Naor Shedso—Thora is o rathor rare book, “ Tlistory of Nadiy 
Ahéh,” by Tonos [arsor, Whioh*wab published during tho Shal’s lifotime, and 
contnina purtioulas of tho Delhfmnasncia by tho scoMtayyof a Mughal noblo— 
Sarbalind Khta—whoavas mach*bmployed in the mathor of tho ipdumnity; Sha 
tho samo wore contains othor pattionlais of the oventd of the period. o oxnct 
account of the falo of tho peacock throne is forthcoming thao or alngwhgre, 
‘Modern travellers havo soon @ ‘Lahréin, the prosont gnpital of Praia, what 
anid t6 be tho idonticnl article of furniture, in a dospoiled condition. But Mr, 
Fraser's authority “doolaros that it was “Dbioken to pieces” by Abdulla tho ' 
Styyid, beforo the hatile thaf ho fought Withayahomad Shih on Novomber Sid, 
1720. Trager namon no writor aa hia authority, but assorig goneallyethal ho 
took this part of hie narrative fom a M®, sent lo Dx. Moad by a Mr. Itumfviss 
Colo, who was chief of tho EJ. Company's fhotay at Pat nad, Fiaser's book was 
published in 1742, and contains many pmticulurs, corobordtive of Dow's 
dosoviption of tho campaign @f 1738, Tho dates (glish) aro ton days ont, 
poing givon aedoding to the old atylo, whioh was not auposeded in England 
till nearly 4on yoard after tho book was published. 


CIIAPTER IX, 


TIE CAMPAIGN OF PANIPAT, 





Tne neiglthourhood of Panipat, a town about fifty 
o miles, north¢west from Delhi, has beon the secne of 
many decisive engagements at various poriods. It 
was here that, according to traditiors and pootic 
narrative, the Kauravas met tho Pdndayas in the 
dawn of Tfindu history. Coming down to more 
authentic times: if was here that, jin a.p. 1626, 
Babar; at the head of twelve thousand sans-oulottes, 
lik? himself, overthrow tho magnificent but unwar. 
like array of Ibrahim IChiin Lpdi. tLorg, theyty years 
lattor, the strygg}s made by thovpugnacions chmidlor, 

{ontu, tn dopalf ot tho Sur dynfasty, was Lrustraled by 
tho youthful Akbar and his ministor Bahrim. Not 
fat 6 Look plac tho insincere attompt of thé Mughals 
of 17388 to chock tho incursion of the servible Nadir 
Shah. 

Now, when the empire of tho Clufghtai dynasty 
had meltod fom sight, Tike a snowdrilt in spring. 
time—when “theig cily was desolate, and their heir a 
homeless ‘oxile—thore was te bo foughta neay battle on 
thie same plains, in which the issue to pe determined 
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was not merply whothe: the empiré was vo puss wom, 
one dynasty 10 anothers but whether the indus were 
to restore the sovercignly ¢ of the Maha * Badrala, or 
whether thg peninsula was? to fall info the powor of 
some stronger race, who should by-and-byo incRade it 
in the cosmos of civilised life. 

For the importance of what is known distinctively 
as the Bavrrm or PAyrrar is this. Ilad the Hindu 
league prospered, the last vestiges of what wb call the 
cmpire of*tho Gyeat Mughal must dave utterly dig. 
appeargl, and in that case there Would have been no 
oceupalioy by Sindhia, no intorferonce of the French, 
and, consequently, no Lako campaigns or Wellesloy 
annexation; tho British would have held Bengal ag, 
thoy now hold Ilongkong, and JIindustan would havo 
been to them no moro than what Cabul ox Nepal is 
under exigting conditions. 

The Mahyatta confederacy was in 1759 irresistihlo 
from the’ hoydors of Borér and Mysoro to the banks 
of tho Ganges. “On ono sido they wero” Shocked by 
the Nizam and Taidat; on tho other by Shujaf-ud- 
daula, fhe ygung rulorof Oudh. Botween these limits 
“hey wore practically paramount. To, the wostward a 
{hind Méhameftlan power, the newly-foympt Daugini 
Empire,* was no doubt a standing monaco ; Bub it is 
vory possible that*with Ahmad Shih, as. with “tho 
other Moslem chiefs, arrangements of a pacific natu 
might have been thado. A# tarned upon the character 
of one man # that man was §adashco Rao, the cousin 
and minister of tho Mahratta leadcrgthe Poshwa, inta 
whose hands had fallen tho sway gf thei vast powor, 

2 A 
* Vide Noto*at ond of Chaptor. 
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Tor thaiy titular Head, tho tegeondant, af Sivaji, tha 
original founder, was a puppelsalmost prisoner, such 
as we, not many years ago, considered the Mflkado of 
Japan, 
TH state of the country is thus desgribed by a 
© 1 
contemporary historian quoted by ‘Tod :— 


““The peoplo of ILinduatan, at this poriod, thought onf of 
personal ley and gratification, Misory was disrogarded by thoso 
who eseapod it, and man, contred solely in self, folt ngt, for hig 
kind This selfishness, dostructivo of public ag of puvalo virtue, 
Decame universal in ITifdustan aftor tho invasion of Nadi Shith, 
nor have the people become more virtuous since, and, consequontly, 
me neither more happy nor more independent.” » ° 


¢ Abad Khdn, the Abdéli, whom wo are now to 
recognize as Ahmad eShih,etho Dauriini emperor, 
returned jo Ilindustan late in tho sitmmer, and 
marched to Delhi, when he heard of tho murder of 
Alamgir II, 

The exegunble Shahdbuddin (or Ghaai-ud- din, the 
younger) fled at his approach, taking refuge with the 
Jadts, Mahratta troops, who had occupied some places 
of strength in tho Punjab, wow doledtodsandy driven 
in, The capital wes again occupied and plunderpd. 
AftBy whiol tho Sith yoturned to the iSrritory of hig 
ally Najib,* and summoned to his standard to chiots 
of the" Roltillas. @n tho other hiffid, tho Mehrattas, 
summoning to their side tho chiofs of the Rajputs 
and Jéts, moved up fxem*the south, This was in 
September—Decomber, 1759, The mainforee of the 
Mahratiag that 1dIL the Deccan, consisted of 20,000 
chosen horsé, “undgr the neanedtap Ropar of the 





Fido Noto at ert of Chaptor. 
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ministor, Sndasheo, ‘whem! for convomence wo fhay in 

foture call by fis title of «tho Bhao.”» Lo also took 

with hin} a poworful disciplined corps of 709000 mien, 

infantry ang artillery, undor a Mchamadan soldior 

of fortuno, named Ibréhim Khin. This sae 

had leamed French discipline under the eclebrated 
M. Russy, and bore the titlo or nicknamo of “ Gardi,"* 
a souvenir of his origin. 

Tho Bhao's progress was joined by Mahvatta forces 
under Ifolkar, Sindhia, the Gaikwar, Gobind Punt} 
Bundela, and others. Many of *tho Rajput states 
contributed, and Suraj Mal brought a contingent of 
20,000 hardy Jats, TLinduism was ; untling*for a grand 
offort; Islam was rallicd into cohesion by*tho negessity, 
of yosistance. Each payly bogan carnestly longing 
foy the alliawce of the Shias under Shujat,of Oudh, 
whose anigcedents led men on both sides to fook upon 
them as neutyal. 

Tho Bhao had much prestigo. Titherlo always view 
torious, his persdnal charactor inspired g greed rospect, 
ITis camp, enriched with the plunder of Tindu8tan, 
was on t segle &f upryonted splondour. “ The lofty 
and spacious tonts,’> says Grant Dull, “lined with 
silks and broadcloth’, were surmoun{od, by late 
gilded ornaments, conspicuous ‘at a distance’... 
vast numbers of etphants, flags of all ee 
the finost borsos maguificently caparisoned , .. , 
soemed to bo colldoted from avery quaylor . .. . it 
was in imitation of the morg becoming and tasteful 

array of the Mughals in the renting thee glory.” 
Nor was this tho only innoyatign tiherlo tho 
Mahratins had béoh ligit hursemon, cach man omry- 
ing his food,, forago, bodding and heel-yopes, as part 
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of his” accoutrements; marthing fifty milos after a 
defeat, and - von lalting in ecomplotS readiness to 
* fieht anfotior day.” Now, for the first tie, they 
were to be supported by a regular’ pari, of aytillery 
and a®regular force of drillod infantry, Bt all theso 
sceming advantages only precipitated and rondored 
more terrible their ullimato overthrow. 

Qolkar and Suraj Mal, truco to tho instinels of 
their old*predatory experience, urgod upon tho Bhao 
that regular warfare was not the game thatthey know, 
They counselled, tferefore, that families aul tents, 
and all heavy equipments should be left in sgmo strong 
place of safely, such as tho almost impregnable forts 
a Jd hfnsi ancl Gwalior, while their clouds of horse 
harassed the enemy and wasted tho country before 
and around him. But tho Bhao rejected these prudent 
counsels with contempt; ho had scen the offect of 
discipline and guns in southern war; and, not without 
a shrewd foresight of what was afterwards to be ac- 
complished’by a man thon in his traih, resolved to iy 
tho dMfeot of scientific soldicrship ag ho undorstood it. 

The ,determination proved his,ryin,cnot, bocguse tho 
instrument he ghosa was nol the best, but because it 
wag not complete 1 and because “ho didenot khow how 
to handlo it, ‘Whon Mahdaji Sindhi, after a lapse of 
twenty years, masfored all Asinlicé opposition by tho 
employment of the same instrument, he had a European 
general, the Count do Roigne, whé was one of the 
great, caplaihs of his ago, and ho allowdéd him to uso 
his own stratogy and tactics, Thon the regulas 
batialions and batteries, bevoining tho nucleus of tho 
army, wero moved “With rosolation and aggressive im~ 
pulse, while the cavalry only acted fox purpeses of 
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escort, rocdnpaissanco, etd pursult, In the® fatal 
campaign before us we shall find the disgiplined troops 
doing allyhat could fairly be expeetetl of théin under 
Asiatic leadeys, but failing By want of numbers, and 
of generalship, 

On arriving at Delhi the Bhao summoned thoy 
citad@, in which was situated tho ‘palaco of tho® 
emperors. It was tenanted by a weak Mussalmay, Loree, 
which had been hastily thrown in under the cbmmand 
of a nephew of Sh4h Wali Khan, tha Daurdni vaziv. 
Altor a khricf bombardment this garrison capitulated, 
and the Bao took’ possession and plundered tho last 
vemaining ofecis’ of the omperor, including* the silver 
eciling of the Diwdn Khds which was thrown inip the , 
molting pot, and furnishgl seveyteon lakhs of rupees 
(£170,000). * “» 

Alimed, in the meantimo, was cantoned at Anup- 
shahy, on tho,fronticr of the Rohilla country, where 
ho was compelled to remain whilo his negotiations 
with Shuja wore’ponding, Il was now thd middle of 
1760, and tho rainy,scason was at hand, during wifich, 
in an unpridged dounjry, military operations could not 
he carried on. All the more nocdfil thal the time of 
enforced loisuré should be given to prepgradion. Na: 
jib, tho head of the Rohillas, was vory urgent with the 
Ghéh that Shujat Saould bo persuaded to sale" pant 
against the -Mahratias, Io pointed out that, such as, 
the Mughal Empito might ba, Shujad was its vazir, 
As Ahmad Sib had hitherte been foiled by tse lato 
Nawéb, Safdar Jang, it,was for his majesty to judge, 
how useful might pe the friendship ol & polentate 
whoso hostility had bean so formidable, “But,” 
added the prylent Rohillay “it must be reomgmbered 
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that tho recollection of the past will maleo'tho Nawdb 
timorous angt suspicions. Tho negotiation will bo as 
delicato fs impotant. Tt should not bo engusted. to 
ordinary agency, or tq the impersonal channel of 
writ, correspondenoo.” 

Tho Shéh approved of theso reasonings, and it was 
-egsolyod that Najib himsclf should visit. the Newdb- 
vazir ayd lay before his excolloncy the caso which ho 

Najib) ‘b0 well understood, and in which his own 
interest was so deep. ‘The envoy fgund the vazir “on- 
camped upon ilio Ganges at Mehndeoghdt, ang lost no 
timo in opening tbe matior. With the good sonse 
that alway$ characterised him, Najib’ touched at once 

othe potent sying of self. Shia or Sunni, all Moslems 
wore alike tho object of Mahgatta enmity. Ie, Najib, 
knew ful] well what to cxpeet should tho @indu Jeaguo 
provail. But would tho vazir favo botter ? , “Though, 
after all, the will of God will bo done, ,it bohoves us 
not the less to help destiny to be bencficpnt by our own 
endeavours. ‘Think oarofully, congult the begam, 
yout mothor, fam nob fond of trouble, and should 
not,have come all this distancg 19 sce’ your oxecllenoy 
wero I not daopl» intorostedr’* Such, as wo learn 
fygox ont adlhgrend of Shujad’s,"was ito substance of 
tho adVvice given him"by tho Rohilla chioftain. 

, ho maturo ofethese negotialidts is not I6lt 10 con- 
jecturo. The nargvative of what occurved-is supplied 
by Kasi Raj Pandit, a.Lindu wrilbr in tho servico of 
the Nawéb-vazir, and an gyo-wilnoss Of tho whole 
campaign, Yo ewas present in both camps, having 
boon ompldycd in tho negotialions which took place 
between the Mahratlas and #he Mohamadans, and his 
account of the battle (of witich a translajion appeared 
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in the ¢ ‘AsiatiaRescarchas **for 1791, reprinted i inf Lon- 
don, 1799) is thé most avihentic that, hasscomo down 
to our tingps. 

Shujad-ud-Paula, aflor anxiqus deliberation, resolved. 
to adopt the advico of his Rohilla visitor; and hgving 
so resolved, he adhered manfully to his resolution. 
To sqat his family to Lucknow, and ‘returned with, 
Najib to Anupshahr, where ho was warmly regeived 
by the Dgurdni Shéh, and his minister, Shah Wali 
Khe. 

Shortly after the united forces of the Moslems 
moved dowy to Shahdara, tho hunting-ground of the 
omporors, near Délhi, from which, indeqd, it was only 
separated by the river Jumna, but the monsoons pay- 
ing set in, the encounter of tho hastile armies was, for 
the present, inepossible. ‘Tho interval was oegnpied i in 
negotiation, The Bhao firsi ali¢mpted the virtue of 
Shujat, whom, he tempted with large offers to dosort 
the Sunni causa, Shujad amused him with messsges « 
in which our Pundit acted as go-between ; Dut all was 
conducted with the knowledge of Najib, who was filly 
consulledy by, ths Naydb-vazir throughout. ‘Bho 
Shoh’s ministor, also, »was aware of the transaction, 
and apparently disposed to grant dorms" tothe Tindua,. 
Advantage was taken of the opportunity, and df tho 
old alliando betweor Shujaé and tha Jats to slihko, 

ihe confidence of Suraj Mal,-and porsuado him to 
abandon the league, which h® vay willingly did Whon 
his advice wa’ so haughtily wejected, If was tho 
opinion of our Pandit thgt a partition*of, the country 
might even now havo beon offoctod Jhad” cither party 
beon carnegt in desiring peace; he does not ovidontly 
know what werp the Bhao’s weal feclings, but probably 
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judged him by the rest of Niseonduct, wifich was that 
of a bold apehitious statesman. F'vom what he saw in 
the othe? camp lio may well have concluded that Najib 
had some far-secing schome on foot which kept him 
fronf, sincerely forwarding the proposed treaty. Oor- 
tainly that astule Rohilla was ullimately the greatest 
‘gainor from tlic anxictics and sufferings of the, cam- 
paign, But the first act of hostility came from tho 
_Bhao, who moved up stream to turn the invadgr’s flank. 
About cighty neiles, north of Delhi, on tho meaffow- 
lands lying between the West J unna Canql and tho 
river—from whose right bank it “is abou, two milos 
distant—stands the small town of Kunjpura. In tho 
invagion of* Nadir Shah it had boon occupied by a 
force of Persian sharpshooters, who had inflicted much 
loss on fhe Mughal army from ils corer. Induced, 
perhaps, by the “yorfombrance of thoso days, Ahmed 
had made the mistake of placing in it a,garrison of his 
sownepeople, from which ho was now separated by the 
broad stream. ‘of the Jumna, brimming with the 
autlimnal floods. Foro tho Bhao struck his first blow, 
taking the wholo Afghan. gawigon ebrisonerg, after an 
obstinate defenges and givingeup the placo to plunder, 
3 nile the, moins Afghan arm sat idle on tho other 
side, 

“ At length arxivod tho Dasahff, the anniversary of 
the attack of Lenka dy the demigod ima, a pro- 
verbial and almost sgarcti day of omon for the com- 
mencement of Tindu emilitary expeditions, Ahmad 
adopted the augpices of his gnomy, and reviewed his 
troops thé day before tho fostival, The state of his 
forces is positively given bythe Pundit as consisting of 
28,000 Afghans, poworfuk mon, clad jf arnfour and. 
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mounted on: Titrkman horges, forly piece’ of ‘cannon, 
besides light gans mounted on camels, with somo 
28,000 horse, 88,000 foot, and about forty rugs under 
the Tlindtistéini Mussalmans, ® The Mohitins had moro 
cavalry, fower foot, and an aylillory of 200 gung; in 
addition to Which they wore nided—if aid it cold be 
called in rogular ‘warfard—by clouds, of predatory 
horsemen, making up thoir whole force to over 200,000, 
mostly, as it turned out, food for the sabre, 

On 1Mo17jh of October, 1760, jhe Afghan hosts 
and its allies broko'up ftom Shahdwa, and between the 
28rd and’2sth elfeceed a crossing at Baghpat, a small 
town about*twenty-four miles up theriver., The posi- 
dion of the hostilo armics was thus reverse, that of tho 
northorn invaders being nearor Delhi,* with the Whole 
of ILindustan,al their batks, while tho southern de- 
fonders of their country woro im the altitudé of men 
marehing down from tho north-west with nothing 
behind thom "but the dry and war-wasted plains of 
Suvhind, In Ve afternoon of the 26thp Ahmad’s 
advanco guard réached Sambalka, about halfaviy 
hetweon Son pat'and Panipat, whero they oncountored. 
tho vanguard of thé, Mabvatias, | A sharp conflict 
onstied, in whigh tho Afghans lost ,@ thousand mgn, 
killed and wounded, but drove back*the Mahratlas dh 
their main. body, which kept on retroating slawhy dor 
soveral days,,contesting every jnch of the ground until 
they reached Panipat. ITpre the camp was nally 
pitched in and about tho towh, and thee position at 
once covered by digging @irdnch sixty fect wide and 

A. 





7 

# In Keouo's “Moghel &mpire” it is orronoovmly stated that tho Afghans 
eneamped at Runil. ‘ho statemeM in the toxt boing on tho anthoiily of an 
+ oyo-wilnes, may 4o.dopended upon, 
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twelve deep; witlr a rampart, ontwhich tite guns wore 
mounted. ‘Tho Shah took up groundfour milos to the 
south protecting his position by abattis.of felled 
timber, according to hisusual praelico, but pitching 
in frant a small unprotéctod tent from Which fo mako 
his ofrn observations. 7 
The small,reverso of tho Maltrattas at Sambalka 
vas soon followed by others, and. hopes of a pacific 
solutiGa- became more and more faint. Gobind Punt, 
“Bundela, foraging near Meorut with 10,000 Kght 
cavalry, was surpresed and s{liin by Atéi Khén, at the 
head of a similar party of Afghans Tho tortor caused 
by this affair paralysed the Khan’s commisSariat, while 
it greatly fagililated the foraging of the Shih. Shortly 
after“a party of 2000 Mahratta horsomen, cach carry- 
ing a bag of specio ftom Délhi, foll upgn tho Afghan 
pickets, “yhich they mistook for their own in tho dark 
of night, On their answering in their own language 
do the sentry’s challenge, they woro sfirrounded and 
‘cut Up by-the enomy, and somothing like two hundred 
towsand pounds in silvor was lost to tho Bhao. Ibré. 
him and his disciplined mercenaries now beqamo very 
clafhorous for their arrears of pay, on Whiell Tlolkar 
ts) * ’ 
proposed that ‘the cavalry showd makg an tmmellinto 
fock-withort thoms The Bhao ironically acquiosced, 
and durned the tables upon Iglkar, whor probably 
meant nothing fess than to lead so hgre-braincd a 
‘movoment, , = 4 
During,the next to months constant skirmishes 
and duels took place Veteon parties and individual 
‘champions yon either side. “In ono of these Najib 
lost three thousand of his, Rohitles, and, was very 
near perishing himself, and the chicfs of, the Indian 
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Mussalmang bébamerat las, very urgent with tho, Shih 
to pul an orfllato theif’ suspense by bringing on a 
decisive action, But the Shdh, with*tho ppationce 
of ‘a gyre, leader,tas steadily repressot their ardour, 
knowing ver} well that (10 ust {ho words of a Mgslem 
on a similar%ecasign) tho enemy were all the ewhile 
“ cooking in thoir dwn graty.” Vor this is one of the’ 
sure Marks of a col}queror, that he makes of his owa 
troubles a measure of his antagonist’s misfortunes, so 
thag theybgcome te him a ground, not of losing heartg 
but of gaining cotrage.* we”. 

Meaitwhilo the gigilance of his patrol—for which 
servico ho tad Avo thousand of his best cavalry em- 
ployed through tho long winter nights—croated almost 
a blockado of the Mahrattas. On ono occasion tventy 
thousand of the camp followers, who had gone to 
collect, provisions, wero massacrog in a woodgnear tho 
camps by this vigilant force. 

The Bhao’s spixil sunk under these repeated blows 
and warnings, @nd,ho sont to the Nawdb-vaxir, Shtjad- 
ud-Daulah, to offer to accept any corfditions that mjght 
still be obtainable. ° All tho other chiefs wore willing, 
and tho Shihwofetred {Hom to the Rohillas. But Najib 
proved implacgble, “yo Pundit wand 0 tho, Rohilla 
loader, and weed on him every postiblecohsidgration 
that might porsuadg him to agroo. But Najih’s,elear 
good sense porecived the naturo of tho orfsis, § «T 
would do much,” he said, “1d gratify the Naw4b anda 
show my yospect for his exddllency. Bay, oaths aro 
not chains; they are only words—things that will 
never bind the enemy wilon oneo ho Ragescaped from 
tho dangers whieh compel him te undertake them, 
By one offort we can gel this thorn out of our sides.” 
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Pweeeding toethe Shitlys tents he obtained instant 
admission, though it was now midw@ht, Tere ho: 
repeated, nis *argumonts,: ‘add ding that: Wwhagover ; his 
majosty’s decision mightsbo.was personal: ly immatorial 
to higaself. ““ Vor I,” “hé concluded, ambit @ soldicy 
‘of Fortune, and’ can make terms for: mysof with cithex 
‘panty. 

The blunt counsel pleased th Shéh.- YOu aro. 
sight Najib, * said Ahmad, “and the Nawab is led by 
ghe i impulses of youth. I disbeliovadasModuMita: peni- 
tence, and .am noégoing to™throw | over you, whom I 
have all: along Sct as the. mnsegat 0 of: titis affair, 

very Mies yot I 





. Whilo thes, thinga Were Reid In tho Moslem 
‘camp, the MahrattaS, havitig - coxhaustgd, theix last 
resource hy the ‘plunder « of ‘the town of Panipat, sent 
all'their chiefs’ on the same cyoning to mect in tho 
‘great. durbay tent.’ It ‘was now. tho 6th of J anuary, 
and fve may faney the shivering, starving southernors 

crouched on the ground and discussing thoiy gviefs by 
thé wild torchlight. They reprosénted that thoy had 
not tasted food for two daysfafd were’ reaty to dio 
fighting, but het “to die of ihangor. edn ® was’ dis. 
tributed, aide all ‘swore to go out an hour before day- 
break and drive, away the invadgs, or perish in the 
‘attempt. 
>. Ag a supreme’ effort, tho Bligo, whose outward 
bouts. atdhe durbar Md been gallant and. sachnnne! 


ne. 





‘The pan, or Pepper loaf, wrapped roifad an aromatig proparntion of hotol 
mut and shell. Time, i isa favgurito condiment, and isdegiowod by a groat. man.on 
thé breaking up of an agsomblago, Tn-thepresont cngo it-had ala a sacramental 
> character. 
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now wrote. mapiort eto fry ur Lunt, who gives. the 
exact toxt: tahoe eup ig full to the’ ‘brit, and cannot 
hold another drop; Tf: ‘anything cans be. Gone, do it: 
Lf not, lef mo kiow -plainly.and at once, for afterwards 
there, will be ho time. for writing or for’ speech,” a‘Tho 
Pundit was With Shypjad by, he timo this note’ afbived , 
tho hour. was thiyo ain.*-and ‘he haydod it: to his; 
S masté” who began ie examine ‘the messenger. While. 
he was so, doing his-spics ran. in with the inteifigénce™ 
~ thag tho Sighvatgg: “had. loft, thaXye Jigesy cdsne: ate 
_ once hagtoned: Fo, tit 1% Sirs tent. : 
Abmial-bad lake down, to ‘rest, but hig jhotse was 
: hold, voadysbaddladg ab dhe gntrrys-« . He ‘rosa, ftom his 
~ eoneh, and asked,’ What. nows 22. "Lite Nawitb told 
what he‘had:houd. Lhe Shah ‘inimedistoly moudted, : 

















- ands sortt: for. the Pundit? Whit tlie: lat tox was: cor- 


yobprating the tidings brought’ by. his mastersAhmad, : 
sitting’ on his horse, was smoking 'a Porsian pipe and. 
\ peoring into tle darkness. All at ‘once tho Mahratta’ 
cannon openod fre; on which the Shah, landing his 
pipo to an ordorly, said calmly to tho Nawab, Yayt 
follower’s nows Was yory:truo, I soe,”. thon, summon. 
ing his pame suinfstor @hish Wali, and Shéh Pasatd, 
tho chief of his stu, fig’ mado his Uispdsitions for p 
- genoral engagement when the light of day cimeg 
Yes; tho nows wys truco. Soon after tho deapaton 
of the Bhao’ s note, the Mabratta iobps broke flieir 
_ fast with the’ fast vomuuining grain if camp, and pre- 
_ pared for a mgrtal combat, coffting forth dyom their 
lines with turbans dishovelled, und furmeric~ sindared 
tacos, like dovotecs of defth, . They hatched, in an 
oblique lino, with ‘heir left i in-front, preceded by their 
euns. small and great, th8 Bhao, with tho Peshwa’s 
R 
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gon aad {Ho‘housthold trogps, was in the wentre, ‘he 
left wing consisted of tho  Gardis 4 iihder Lbrthim. 
Khan. Udikhy and Sindhia wore on tho oxtrgme right, 

On the otfict sido, the Afghans formed a somewhat 
sim¥ar line; thoir left being formed by ‘ Najib’s 
_ Rohfllas, and their righteby theebrigados of Porsian 
troops. Theiy Icft centro’was le? by tho two vazirs, 
Bhujadi-ud-Daulah, and Shih Waki; the righteontro 
consisiéd of Rohillas under the well-known Jlafiz 
»Rahmat ‘and other fhicls of tho [ydian Pattfins. epay 
broke, but tse Aiyhan artillery * iho most part kept 
silenco, whilo that of the cnomy§fosing rafige in its 
constant gdyance, throw away ils amenunifion over tho 
heads of the éneiny, and dropped iis shotea milo to his 
ren® Shah Pasand [hén coverod the loft wing with 
a choico body of mailed AfShan horsempn, and in this 
order tls army mowed forward, leaving tho Shih at 
his usual post, which was now in rear of.tho lino, from 
whgnco he would watch and direct the battle, 

No geéat precautions seem to hate boon taken in 
the Mahratia host, excopt indeed by tho Gardis, and 
thoir vigilant leador, who advanegd in silence and 
without fiting a ghot, with Ufo" bafiplitins a infantry 
pout back to‘Isg Loft flank to gover hjs approneh: from, 
‘tho attack ff hd Persian cavalry forming the extreme 
righteol the onemy’s linc, 'ha,valiant vetoxan. soon 
‘showed the worth of Jrench discipling, and another 
divigion such as his woul have probably gained the 
day, Well mountedind armed, and,carrying in his 
hand the colours of Riséown porsonal command, ho 
led his mef aguinst the ‘ohilkhand columns with 
fixed bayonels,eand to go much ollect that nearly 

, e 
cight dhousand wero put hors-de-combaé, and for three 
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hours the Gaydis remaigédin unch#lengdd posfossion 
-of that part of tho fieldg Shujad-ud-Dgulah, with his 
small bu} compact forco, remained stationmy, neithor 
fighting noy flying; and thr, Mahratfas forcboro to 
attack them. The corps between this and the Pajhans 
was that of the Dapedni vaziv; and it suffered soPorcly 
from {ho shock of an attack"“Aclivered upon them by tho’ 
Bhao himself at th head of the houschold troops. 'The 
Pundit, being sont through tho dust to inforye Shujad 
what waygoing op, found Shéh Wali,vainly trying t@ 
vally the courage of his followors,*gt whom many were 
in full rdireat. “hither would you run, frionds ? 
cried the vazix, “your country is far from*hore.” 
Meanwhile the prudent Najib hade maske4l his 
advanco by a scries of breastavorks, under cover of 
which he had gradually &pproached the hostile line, 
“T have tho highost stake to-day,” he said, “ #id cannot 
aford to make any mistakes.” ‘Tho part of the onemy’s 
force immediticly opposite lo him was commanded 
by tho thon heal of the Sindhia houso, who’Was Najib’s 
personal enemy, ‘Till noon Najib romainod son*the 
defonsive, keoping off all close attacks upon his carth 
works pyfoonTlougus dj®Marges of rqckets, But go far 
tho fortunn of {he day avas ovidontlyAnvlingd dowargs 
tho Mahvattas, ‘Tho Mohamadan left sfill hold, their 
own under the two yazirs and Najibg but thowenére 
was out in tayo, and the right was almost destroyed. 
Of the cirdumstaxces whigh turned the tide andegave 
the crisis 0 to Moslems, but Sno account necogsarily 
exists. LUJithorto wo have Ind’ the guidance of Grant 
Dull Lor tho Mahvatta siete of the affair ;* but now the 
whole movement eas to Po from #10 other sido, and 
wo cannot do. botter than trust the Pundit, Dow, tho 
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only otlier dontonfporary author of importance, if wo 
oxcopt Gholam Musain, whqwroto at & vory remoto 
placa, is mot irvemediably inacourato and vague about 
all thoso transhétions, ho Pundit, then, informs us 
that, during thoso carlicr hours of tho conflict, the 
Shdlehad watched the fortunes o&,tho b&ttlo from his 
tent, guarded -by the still ‘tmbroken forcos on his loft, 
But now, hearing that bis right was defeated, To folt 
that the moment was come for a final effort. In front 
af him tho ILindu ries of “ Har Harl’'Vai Ma- 
hadeo!” wero mb*hiaining an cyual and dreadful 
‘concert with those of * Allah! dah! Din} Din!” 
from his ewn sido. Tho battle wavered ‘to and fro, 
, liko that of Floddon, as deseribod by Scott Tho Shah 
saw tho critical moment in the very act of passing. 
Ifo, therefore, sont 800 of ‘his own body-guard with 
orders todrive all ablo-bodicd men out of camp, aud 
push thom to tho front at any cost; 1500 nore he sont 
do oncounter thoso who wero flying, and slay without 
pily any ¥lio would not return to thd fight, ‘Those, 
with 4000 of his roserve troops went to support tho 
broken yanks of tho Rohilla Pathans on tho right, 
‘The romaindor of tho roservo,"4 7,005, sifong sas sont 
tg the aig of Shah Wili, stik Iaboyging «moqually 
against tho Bhav, in tho centre of the fleld. Tho 
Shik-r ordors were clear, ‘Theso mailod warriors wore 
fo chargo with ‘tho vagir in closo ordoy, and ab Lull 
gallgp. As often as thoy charged 4ho enémy in front, 
the chief of the staff, and Najib wore directed to fall 
upon cither flank. ‘Mes’ orders wero iunmediatoly 
carricd ou. 
The forward novemont pf the-LMoslems bogan at 
one pan, The fight was close and obstinate ; men 
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ugnling Win swokds,espgars, axds, and: even with 
daggors, BolwWhon two and three p.m. the Peshwa’s son 
was wownded, and having fallen from, his “horse, was 
placed, upoy an olophant, ho last thing seon of the 
Bhao was es digmounting from the elephang and 
gotting on his Ayob charger. Soon afler the Joung 
chicfewas slain. The dot moment, Molkar and the} 
Gaikwdr lof, thegficld. In that instant rgsistance 
coased, gud the Mahrattas all at onco becamo*helpless 
vietims of butchery. Thousands wore cub down® 
othor thousands wore drowned fa esodping, or wore 
slaughtered. by thaycountry people, whom thoy had sé 
long pillaged. “Lho Shih, and bjs prifteipal com- 
manders, tion rotired to camp, leaving the pursuit to, 
be completed by subordinate offigers. Torty thousand 
prisoners -are said to havo been slain. Among tho 
prisoners was Ibrahim, the valiant and skifful loader 
of the Gardis, Though soverely woynded, ho was 
taken caro of in Shujaé’s tents, and his, vyounds yor 
coived surgical attention. Shujaé also encdeavortred to + 
extond protection tp tho hoad of the houso of Sinfnia. 
Tho aflogwaygs cylobrated Mithdaji, who was to became 
in his iten master of dfe wholo cowry, dled from tho 
fiold; and th@lato Colonel Skinnor-used fo “descrivnp 
hew this chicf, in whoso sorvicotho’at one time was, 
would rofato the r.ontal agonios hg cndurgdeh ‘nis 
light Deccanee maro, from tho Igbbing paces and 
roaring breath of & big nérlhern horse, on whith ho’ 
was pursued Bor many milgs by an Afghath} greedy of 
blood and booty. 

Jankoiji, tho then hefd of the family, «was killed 
noxt day,en vicfiii to the onmity® of Najib, whose 
policy dnoluded rolontlessncss, Ibfahin, Gardi was 
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taken from Shujaf by a mixture df forep and [rand 
To was put injo the chargo o& tho Afghan vazir, aud 
diod in “teat chargo a weok after, A headless body, 
supposed to bo “that oftho Bhao, was found some 
twenty or thirty miles off; the hody, with that of tho 
‘Peshyn’s son, xeecived the usual howowts of Linda 
Sremation, at the prayor of The Nawab Shujnt. « 
“Aftox thoso things, the allios moged to Delhi; but 
tho Dairgni troops became mutinous and guaerrol- 
some, and they paricd on ill {ozms. Shujot*marched 
back to Mehfdi fat, whence ho had come six 
Months bofore; the Shih, having avritten to*tho Su. 
gitive, Shile* Alam, to salute him a8 omporor, got 
avhat monoy hoe could out of the oxhaustetl treasury, 
and departed to his own country, Najib hin re- 
mained at Delhi, under tho title of Najéh-ad-Daula, 
with a sor of tho ‘absent emporor, as ,ostonsiblo 
exegent, Such was the famous campaign of Pitnipat, 
tho flast disastor, on a great scalo, of tho’powor of the 
oMahyatia Confederacy, and tho besbm which swept 
tho {nd of Lindustan for the advont of tho British, 
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Nori All 8 nv oitviogs coincidonco, aud Mo whioh gust rates tho aimilay 
* offaractoy of war in Wesvennd Qiust, Unab the ovitival aolion of Ahmad Bhdlen 
troops uf Pénipat should so Glosoly resomblo that by which the Duke $f 
Soho pa won Wo hattlo of Blonhoim, 4nora hin hit a contury 
détao—namely, roaking tho hostile lino of battle by a violent ugaault ab * 
Aho end rs a long ongagontint with a reserve of heavy oavillnys 
Tho fuct is, no doubt, to bogneeMisted for by tho charactor of Alnund, 
who wns a sulfammto man, brought up ina good school, Vigrtoo ho had lawned 
{o bo prudent, without aurrondorinty 14 nutivo originality mul tho initfalivo 
Siti, which mighfy otMerwigo havo lod gonly lo vceentris vonduet. Tt is 
oxtromely unlikqy that he had ever hoard so nich an the nano of tho 
English genoral, bub in ko ciroumatnagos his gyms hud Mke Inapivation, 
Thorofore he made tho mn alep ub if right monumb, ant ao guined his 
Groat aucoeag, undoysclourly roproducing, tho strategy of angther greub lender, 
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An opigoda like Unis passestes NOIR, 98 « shady ofhumannyure, eon peyond 
what nrlves from®tyimportanoo’ns alink in tho ghain of historys 

Tho two moat vomarkablo at in tho abovo narentign ayo tho Shéth himaolfs 
and Najth Phin,” Lhe fyumor was & native of Morag hia ibe sttgmo boing 
slidalli, whouco (ho Wuyopeans of Uhoglnst. conturs ®metimes mention hun 
Vy tho wumo, “Abdali.” Ilo rose to*distinotion in (he sorvico of Nidiv 
Shih, and, neering top contomporary anocttoto preaorved in tho, Asiatio, 
Rewenvehoa”” with ough? Minder arvesb in tho sumo guadroom wih Kevin 
Khén, 0 brothor oMecor, @ho aflorwnyle suecocdod to Nédir's throne. Alungd 
Abdnl¥ewns not freo from the vicos Chis profession, a&a his onc) spotintioin 
of tho citizons aud iar 8 of Ifindustan avo a end blot upon his charactor. , 
Jhb tho unrrative wo have hoon studying accounts for his unvgfied success 
ho was Aigonily possossed of that combination of pntioneg prudence, apd 
olution, woh is as irresistibly as it is yaro, , To was tho founder ‘of 
Afglentatun as an indopondent powor, thougy*his own dynasty fell in the 
third goncgtion before tho gonius and pula of & collatoral, the lato Dost 
Molonad Klin, : iu 

Of Nagi Khdn Xaflorwards called Nujib-ud-Daula), 4 should bo notod 
that he, too, as a Pathan" soldier of fortune, who had chosen an Indinn 
oureor, Ito married tho daughtor of Dundi Khan, th hond of tha Rohillasy 
anil this allinuco had prooured dam a torvitorind chargo in tho north-west dorner 
of Rohilkhand, It is*now tho@distriot of Bijnore, and its ohiof town 
Najubthad, still Boars tho founder's namo. When Safdar Jang occupied 
Rohukhand, hg nbindoned tho onuso of his fiends and eapofod that of tho 
donqnoror, ‘Whon tho latter broke down he joined tho young Ghari-ud-Din., 
Hy Chat ministoy he waa pub in chhrgo of fitty-4vo parganahst about 
Bahavanpur, whieh Ing continued lo form Uho flot of hia family, earl forrfud 
an ahnost indepondont friwipalty., ‘Though possossing much of the unsorwg 
puloue tabits of a condotdiore, Nujib Ind alsa tho virtnos of his oss, «Ilo 
Waw Aellvo, patnelaking, wid fiulthfd to ongagomonts, Lo wluimately ruled 
tin omplra, for an agave and landed it to his son ing an improvod and 
atrongt hong condition, and ‘oatty “10 ho yostored to ite towSut monarch, Ifo 
woe eportod, on by tio BHUsN Govornmont of @hgse days a8 ga greus and 
ood olinraotov? Moonc's We of tho Moghal Tephy” pego 04.) 9 

°. 


Pr — 


e 
* Téthih is tho gorgrio namo applied in Inge to Afghangefide thoir 
desoondiunte. 

+ Mndreds, ar amall fecal unions of parishog. 
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Tw comparing tho pagkago from Nizdm-ud-Din with tig from Dor 
Tcl, it aooms possible that tho Taltey volates to the recounts as found 
hy J aly on hia fathor'sMenth (thomas, “ Chronicles,” pds) ; 
that tho theoo aby torty-nino rors of tagiathd mans the same ga the 
siuilar gglimata (in dams) of the “ Ain Ribari *s and that, tolcing 
Nisin ta have mong hall chat trnkat ov dam, his estimate of six 
handeod sift for ty*kvors moans sixtoon kroys of rnftos. Tsay “ pos- 
siblo "= bugfio movo—nnd his sum may hayo vigo~to soventoon kroup 
forty-flvo Inches bolwoon tho dato of the “Labskst” andAkbar’s 
doth, whon Khindos had borg thoroughly settled, md part of what 
was aflomward@ss urungabad added to tho ompiro. If gre ave at liberty 
to atlopt MPvhomnt snggostion, nnd dsitmato tho sepnente rovenno 
Mt orvosponding sum, this would givo us somgbing,close upon the 
£349,000,000 wntimatod by Mr. Thamas as thd total vevenye (fyort, 
all souvoes) ab Aldur's doath, But this appenty eery,dowbtiul,& 
ALnwhine' notion that dalingiy got fifty krors of rupees Lyom, tho 
land alono may bo af onco sot asido as a monstrous oxag}oration. 
Mx, Shona fe Rezonne Rosowrcos,” p, 28) thinks that Taking 
had YO oF den wing’ LM Truth, bub admits % a fovt-noto that 
"tho catimato myiat layogineluded cuslom® taxes, avd all ot] 
mniscollancouy receipts, “Bub ITawkins dogo that his estflnte 
*applios to,tho land elono—- tho King’s yearly income of LB crowne- 
land "whieh sooms %o dispose of his claffh to bo netdertd, an 
authority, Li,is Surtaor 40 bo romayked that Coryat, the eccentric 
In inquisitive vierreof Odeongpo, who was in India at Abo self 
tine, doclurod had tho voFonno (q.& fvom land Pans only “forty 
inillions of crowns of six shijings each” (£12,000,000), which 
tallios vory fairly with tho aggount in tho “Ming, Th or of 
tho © Badshahnéma” in the noxt roign put the roveRuemf the whole 
einpire al .G22,000%80, givinge dotnils for%ench provinco of which 
that forms the total, Ilo statos that tigaras twonty yoars after 
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tho omperer's pocoasion?® ab which gligo tho incymos was only 
+ £17,800,000. ha latidr cxtimate” ix polraalely tho entiroly 
Thdopondonttoxtigioty of Ranugio, Valuable MS, voqordly cilod Dy 
Me. Thortias CF Roveaife Rosourcos,” pp. 83-85) give £2.1,056,1 | 
as tho nob roiurn in tho early ydhrs of Aumuigaob (a06d-8) 5 the 
roturns for lator yours como to ovor £84,000,00A, which Manuee 
Pines {0 088,000,000, aecording Lo Mx. ‘Thontave By, hho seys thai 
thy 88 lnors were equal 10 680,000,009 French Myres, it is vory likely 
tQvtept that timo the oxchango wasnot al tho original par of twe 
Billings, JeSlly, in’ Uarris's “Voyages” i@an estimato, whiel 
Mz, Thomas*sgoms to value highly, from which it would gpppana 
thi} tho total was £80,179,086 in tho Iiiet JOM'B., cd 8 
Tho following ia tho tgaspoctus of thoso oStimates (rojocting 
thgso of MTawkina and Carreri which are apparontly extrpwagant), 
TH is possible that tho highor totals oxprostho misog totaly o1 
whole of tho fisted reyoryios, wholhor from lan’ or onstoms ond 
pali-tax, though thayecan throw no light on what may'be tormod 
“ aevidowitl items,” pitts, finos, aschonts, and such liko. 


Consenorus, ov Laxp Raven, 
Akbar—about £10,000,000. i 
Jahingit—trOy 12,000,000 (Coryat) to 217,500,000. 
Shahjéhién—abowt £22,000,000. 7 
Autungzob—Lrom £2 1,056, L14 to 084,080,000, but declining 
in tho-lasb your or two to 230,170,686, 
” 


Ttamust bo voy fosnod that the gupjegt in" obama + the 
“aoe conflicting, Buf, to thoxo who axa in Eayvour of thi highor 
caryyios, itomay be sQepoated thnt, instia first plaeo, tho “Ain” 
is not likely lo have'bedt far wrong, aud Unb ten millions may very 
sntoly, bepiaken as a plarting-poiit.for tho ipeomo of Lee ompiro, 
i, in tho hight of A Hie powor, nnd hae ho was wringing 
now poll-tax from tho lyk of sthe populati¢h, mtd evga vigilantly 
auninistding noarly the wholopl “ho D eoulh in addition to the 
hevitago of his fathors, ho more than triplet tho rownue of 1606, 
ho did as neh as could bo oxpodlo®: from tho ablest financier, It 
will bo~sapmathat# dF rot boliovo tho oxtimate of 680,000,000 
which My. ‘T@ontus scoms disponod to accopt upon Huropann toati- 
mony. Furopoan travolleg in thosd™days wall Teaclavcnsialtngeen 
capocially tho wonlth of idin—through convox glassog, , 
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Noto on Manvique’s Mission, and the OathoTos ti the time gf 
Shahjthdn. 





Ty An. 1658 was publishod af Romo n®ghall quarto of 470 pages, 
containit@ydems Linornry of Missions In tho Bast Indios, made py 
P. Mnostre Pin Soffastinn Manrigqno, an Hremite monk of S= 
Augustine. ‘Tho first 56 chaptors desaribo. th8 travels of the 
missionary Fr Barmah, Bengal, and Bahay; Dating chapter 57 we 
Hud him going to Tlindustan; and the noxt ton chaptors ast doyoted 
ta an aeoun§ps tho citigg off Agra gn Lahore, ang of the court of 
“tho CreweMogul’, ‘Thon follows A,journey to Myaltan, then one 
to Candahét, aftor which isa frosh description of the Mughal aystom, 
wealth, powor, &e, Thon comos a rolation of the fall of Tughls, 
Fome yours be: Ore, and of tho imptisoument and suftorings ofathy 
Cutholie priosts of that placo, ospocially of Prior Luffbniode Oristgy 
whoser eration tho author undortook with success, Tho xgnaindor 
of the’b, ‘shows holy tho onterprising fathor returned fo Rome 
teal ns anith tho Liggnat, 

{Lo Foonis to have detain man of avergg obwprvation, but mue, 
hogot hy a dedto Lée™tedjnetion as a rffhtoricing, to whighffie 
ceeasionally sneriliced both accuracy gndintolligibility. Tle also 
usos avebwie words, ayd forms o@spolling which somofimegeujerfore 
with tho voador's ease, unless he be an unysually a rs Spanish 
seholar, ‘Lhe {8tlowMg extracts mmy bo found intomsting., Aft 
montioning his arriv®® at gleva Wwhgro tho pricats Inow hid “ thot 
iu Mughal gmp,” and Hecod at $i sieposal a lease formorly in- 
hahilod by tho captive prior) Who relates how, on the* day after 
Christmas, ho sef out for Bina, epassing Hesgties Ste 
(already a ruin). Aering transacted the business 2 Phich hoe wont 

[idna, It voburned to Agu®, whoro hg visited tho prior in prison, 
vod pim with hopos of liborly ¥ fe ho afiorwards LulfMed. 
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The courtWas chin at linhove, whjshea ib Would -"yzrtocossary 10 
“yopsir to thako in*oreossion for the prige, This fag in 1610, and 
the poor mm bo Gbotn in prison for over cight years, 

Boforo starting fsx Lahore, Manviquo had ‘imo to loolke about 
him and oxamino the forl and othr buildings of Agra, is aeoount 
of the palero is nol hmportant; the DuildipeaoP Xr @ days havo 
Boon mulh boltor desgribed hy Fineh, whorst*hnt will bo lonnd 
inPurehas’ £ Pigrims.” Tho Prosgat Diwén-PAdm hn nob poor 
built nor, in fl probability, tho Yar Sink gate; for Amr 8inh’s 

“Tuto uragodrMlid nob oceur till fgur yoars Tato 
, . ghe degdhiption of the tomb of Aldye at Siknndra is,qngb vory 
dof, and tho account gf the Unj jeno, Much mero grapitic, thongh 
it contains certain Aolniley PL considorablo intetost, Ib war still 
t™Qnishod whon ho saw ft (it was not finishod fox cighteeeta® moro) 5 
val that ho saw sogms to have boon “a hontai, lofty, avd squavod 
wall (or rampart) if vuddy and famous masonry, and fyell-propar- 
tisned hoight."- Totr whito marble palacos wero in fo cornors, 
and a spacious gardon within, togothoy with a whito civeulay towor 
of Archimodenn'goomotry. dno thoustnd svorlanon \donred. thera 
daily. “Lhe alieat was anVonolian named goronimpr¥erronco, 
who camo to India with tho ships of tho Portugnoso, an@ who diod 
if tho eily of Ehoty a littlo before my arrival, ‘Vo him gavo tho 
GniporomiChumgam gront snlavies? but ho was nuppogod to have pro« 
“tod so lilo ‘vy thom, that whon ho died I, Tosoph do Castvo* 
found Urym inuch loss than he had oxposted, aQS him a report was 
ourront thet tho Pidska, having sont for him tnd, mado known the 
dosivorho felt Lo™bygld thoro Cab Agthd a randiono sel sutyptuous 
Bite to his dofunet ponsort, end to hevo hingmuke ond oxbibit 
dos ays for it, Aho ghelyeot Vorronon AT, andbin a Low daya 
produced yarions models*of vory fino arvchifecturo, showiug all the | 
skill of bypart.;: also thal, having Crtuntad his majonty ja this, he 
disgntisitod hivt—nceordthg to his barbarous and arrogant prido-— 
wate modost'y of his oxtimatens ; a UMM, gtdwing angry, ho 
ordered Hn to spond threo Irom afl to is Min know when thoy 
wore sponlz-worderful sum! But iff thesd mortueythambors had 
really covor's of gold platos, as wats Co caso with tho urn containing 
the--gherolihe omfiolkcsuch na oxpGase nood Crug no astonish- 
mont.” ‘Thetmount ovide:.tly surprised’ the fh rig, for ho falls to 
PE terre Rirensnnnne 
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caloulationring? shows that wo ¢ ordenling” with “GLho ‘in ne 
longer time’. JM it takes%o Gsen and shut tho andtith, gould cause 
the expondiiGre bf fift0on fnillions of Spanish, dG.ws.” arg 
~ Phe Sestithings in tho book aro tho dosgri,dtunf, tho colo: 
bration of {ho roygl birthday, aye of Asef nhan’s dinner, partly 
givengn"tho text ‘Thoro is glso a curious account of tho  porscou- 
tion of the Bangin by Shahjahin. a 4 es 
It puyears fron, - aang that tho siegeof Tughli very much 
syesembled thal ofc twnpdto Pour day—thorplac ppeing only 
open and unwalled; ‘he garrison, MOrCoVvor, ap onorméupas 
outnumbered. Il¢tays that thoy-obstinatoly defonds tlromaclyea 
behind eyfhomn ontrené}{*ents for throo yponthe? daring whic 
he enemy lost mghy men, inching twa Unrahs, or ecomnandors. 
Té was at longth, reselvod to apply for iirms of surrender, and tho 
Prior I+ Anwmo de Qristo was sont to tho camp of tho Subaletie 
with plomtyy*powers. 1To was necompanicd byrg, cortain VW. Waitt 
cisco “ doq}Incarnacion,” and two Portafgueso captains, But whon 
’ * af . 
they saw in the enomy’s proceedings that thoro was no depo of An 
honest nope tongs rotyrnod 48 Aho city, vosdlvod to soll thoix 
lives dias! 6 ey accorangly defended Cantons bree months 
more, dug whieh (always accordéng to Many, ue) they slow 
thitteen thousand of the enomy, At Joneth tho lattor- who jad 
been largely qoinforced—dclivorod a Bia nannlll; the inhai. 
tants placed tho,wemon and non-combatants in tho fyineip att ehturel™ 
and aftqr n vigorous defonco, surrondored on promiso %f lilo ar“ 
liberty. Lhe trent” was brokef, and men, women, an? ehildron 
were sont tp Aga, ‘Tho joymoy ocenpied olofon months, duritg 
which fn0 gotth prior ae in his powor Loris flock - givTyg his 
food to*tho we and his caringe to Ale weuk, and hy ing 2 
ume in tho Tafiure of hn orate tiah those Talon Z aunt 
sufforings, or, to spealf “moro correctly, spiritual triumphs, the sor. 
vant of God camo, YU TL his company, 4 the Agta &Aut.” So 
says the enthasiastic Manriquo, Tho rlsb of the} eapLivon avere 
livided amongst thaprincos a Lots of that court, | ub the monareh® 
‘eservoa™ay himself thofiwo Angi Wiginns and to pricats, of whom 
me was a Poriox of Samlargm, named Mave UNahaya ; tffo 
ther a B ngNi qf-Serauysy, himed Many} Garcia. yalw somo of 
he lenders, and tho womorf, who Were pr) into thesaprektt mtn. 
“ Many timemdiql Shahjihin invite’ kp monks dnd elorsymon wo 
ieeome Mahomadans, but they repudiated his ovortunas with searn. 
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_ conform tg the CasLotce faith. Loe fia they sw -treatment 
pnd plows in thegPuplic prison, At Inst thé empe*or“ent for then, 
and renege URS raggenens in,perton, not oyly wesh tfeats, but 
with large offers of what he Yyorldgdo for them in ‘yoturg. ‘Sovereign 
and poyerfyl ruler, if to gite you pleasure woragpot to ‘offend the 
Suprem} Mier of the sky, believo me # pny special 
promisos of £ vopr fs should be ready, your dgrizo with 
rich joy. ByPsineéwo are Doungho ie Créftor mord’ thin @ the 
erturo, andge who is pot only Creator but Redeemer has charged 
18 to keep Fis law, you will sutely not7take in that we do not 

race Ffuit® whick is in our eyes ovis and opp’ Both t9 
reason and understand®ige _Consflier therefore! Lord, to whonf we 
owe obedience, Shibjgh3& was naturally offended af ioning of 
mh sort, and the end was that all four otaiione eB visti 
wore ordered fon #xecution the nest day. They prose Me night in 
prayer. Next day {ie¥ were conducted in chains to an pon market 
feing the Delhi-gate of the fort—where the railway-atation now 
is, and ta were brought out tg tramplegthemgo death like 


and -calledgy E@ompérgee raiitéMo tun Bom BBs and 


common malefag ory, 

“ But Asaf (han, moved'by pity for their Bnstancyyp suffering, 
throw himsolf at es Waratiad feol. Seemg the frame of mind of 
Wg sovereign and s®u-in-law, ke applied rather te his sense of 
Rntorost than iphis compassion. Ho pointed out that the Portgnese, ' 

ough tifned at Tughli, were still powerful on the opposite const : 
and thatthe venguance of the Viceroy of Gdewould fall uggh the 
ships atl sen-going pgople, so that agany of his_ ieee 
would’suffer for ond of these. 

“ Shilgakin yieldudg Qid the ven a LG ervss, Miter 
Dbeiky paraded MPnowis Pisly through thftown, were conducted to 
prison. ay ond Danhaya sa diga of fatigue next day,* 
what Wee “i ¥, sacs ye isnot stated. prior lived fine years 





in cOufinemen During this periog he manggcd tmaggise money by 
drgwing Gills o& Goa, witlt which he Govid d tgads for the dgparture 
of allhis flock, go faving tle tfom ti mouth of yee infernal 
Folf,” sayr4yiakique. B.D. Ggrejg and ere butied in 
the little mortuarygypel of the Agrg#Vemetey har the judgo’s 
commoner Dpwantives # Badr’ Sant, Sheir epituphs are still 
to be read, and are vwbliow— ae cyte, Mel, Danhaya, 
Clerigo morte pe la fe, gun pisto a 2 d\ Agosto, 1685. Agui cazo P, 
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Mel, Gareia, Oleriyo morto no carocre, pe? la fb, @.2B de, 
1684. : oe ER 

‘From tlieso epitryhs we learn agyaral facts conneelod wi 
porsecution. Tirat, the secular priests did not, as Manriqni, 
pores, dio “al segunda dia deste oxpeviaculo.” Neal, that 
suflorings sproad over a long poriod—at least, from a 

do August, 1635, Lastly, that tho porseeution was no’ 

_ to provent the victims from yvecoiving Chistian burial. * 

tho wholo circumstances, onding with tho visit of Man 

civility that ho met with, and tho prior’s liboration at Ha request 
all show that it was not so much as Christians, but ns recalelvant 
prigovors’ of wan, that tho fathors were ill-tronted. By Motzmodan , 
Jaw they were liable to the aligrnativo of circumcision or doath. 

w Thore were three pricsis (Augustinians) and a yrwt of tho 
garrison who sattmpplod to oseapo from ITughli by water. ..Pab 
their vessol,grounded on a sendbank, whoro they Wore boardod 
and put to tho swofd, Ono priost oscapod by favour of a woalthy 
HMindu, who hid bim in his hougo and had his wounds treated. 

Adl 4nd time Christians woro abundant in tho imperial seryico, 
and Mandelslo if 1638 made » tour through th) country, “cv waa 
not, therefore, a religions persocution in tho senso which the‘ 
Roman, quprrovs would have wndorstood tho tern, Thore»aro 
sovon othor tombstones in the same chapol dated in tho voign of 
Shaljahan, but no others of marti pa la sé, : 

* Joseph do cCasiro, montioned abovo as Vorronio's exccutor, 
died at Agra in 1646, lis tomb is among e in the “ Padro 
Santo.” 

An intorosting account of the “Padre Sant!) ” nts Intoly bean 
contributed to tho “ Transactions” of tho Archmological Socidly of 
Agm by tho Rev. Father Symphorion, acorotary’io Monsignor 
Jacopt, tho Bishop of Agro, 


